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PREFACE. 


Tuer “ Greeca Majora,” which was all the Greck 
read in college by many successive generations of 
American students, contained Plato’s Crito and the 
narrative part of the Phsedo; and among all the 
extracts in that admirable collection, none are 
cherished in fresher remembrance or with a more 
reverential love than these inimitable productions of 
the great spiritual philosopher of ancient Greece. 
The simple beauty of the style and the almost in- 
spired truth and grandeur of the sentiments, have 
graven these immortal compositions, as with the 
point of a diamond, on thousands of hearts, and en- 
title them to the high place which they have held 
among the select educational instruments of former 
generations. Many a scholar saw with regret Plato 
dropped for a time entirely out of the academio 
course, and accessible to American students only in 
the obsolete Greeca Majora, or in the imported edi- 
. tions of foreign scholars, And, though their favorite 
classic author is now brought again within the reach 
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of American students, and restored in some measure 
to his proper place in college education, in Presi- 
dent Woolsey’s scholarly edition of the Gorgias, 
and Professor Lewis’s profound Annotations on 
portions of the Laws, still many an older and many 
"a younger scholar cannot but sigh to see the simpler 
and more Socratic Dialogues of Plato superseded, 
even by the more finished dramatic imitations of 
his middle life, or the more profound moral and 
political speculations of his riper years. It is to 
meet expressed regrets and felt wants of this kind, 
that the present edition of the Apology and Crito is 
given to the public. 

While these pieces breuthe in every part the 
moral purity, the poetic beauty, and the almost 
prophetic sublimity, which pervade all Plato’s writ- 
ings, and which have won for him the epithet 
“ divine,” they exhibit Socrates more adequately 
than he appears in any of the works of Xenophon, 
more truly and purely, just as he was, than he is 
seen in any-of the other writings of Plato. They 
are therefore the connecting link between the two 
beloved disciples, and the clue to the interpretation 
of both. The Apology, especially, written shortly 
after the death of the Moral Philosopher, and under 
the full inspiration of his last words and last hours, 
gives us the very soul of Socrates speaking, as it 
were, With the very lips of Plato Mr. Grote has 
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seen this, and, with characteristic wisdom, has made 
the Apology the corner-stone of his admirable chap- 
ter on Socrates. How superior to the cold and 
barren defence which bears the name of Xenophon 
on the one hand, and on the other, how pure from 
the impractical and impracticable speculations 
which Plato has interwoven in some of his later 
dialogues ! It is doubtless a faithful representation 
of the defence, or rather justification, we might al- 
most say, glorification, of his own life, character, and 
mission, which Socrates actually pronounced before 
his judges. At the same time, perhaps, it may be 
regarded as an exemplification of Plato’s beau ideal 
of the true Orator, whose aim and office it is not to 
save the life of the accused by whatever means of 
falsehood, bribery, and seduction he can invent, but 
to set forth the claims of truth and justice in all 
their native right to command universal obedience. 
In this view the Apology may, perhaps, -be con- 
sidered as the counterpart of the exposure of rhet- 
oric falsely so called in the Gorgias, and so take 
its place among the consecutive labors of Plato to 
realize the idea of all the arts and sciences ; though 
it must be confessed, that the want of the intro- 
duction and the dialectic structure, which are so 
characteristic of the scientific dialogues, seems 
rather (not to set it aside, as Ast would set it 
aside, as un-Platonic, for it has all the palpable 
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and marked peculiarities of Plato’s style), but te 
set it apart to the more specific and no less sacred 
purpose of a defence by a gifted and beloved dis- 
ciple of his honored and revered master. 

The exordium opens, if we may be allowed to 
go before the reader with a brief analysis of the 
piece, with an expression of the astonishment of 
Socrates at the misrepresentations of his accusers, 
~ who have represented nothing as it is, and a decla- 
ration of his purpose to speak the plain and simple 
truth, in the same plain and simple language 
which he has been accustomed to use in his 
every day conversations ; and as this is his whole 
office as an orator speaking in his own defence, so it 
is their sole duty, as judges, to consider whether or 
not he speaks the truth. (17, 18, 4.) This exor- 
dium, if it does not set forth Plato’s beau ideal of 
true oratory, in contrast with the studied and false 
rhetoric of the forum and the schools, yet it no 
doubt exhibits the author’s idea of the style and 
manner in which Socrates actually defended him- 
self when on tnal for his life. Accordingly, we 
shall find the Socrates of the Apology excluding all 
artificial rhetoric, all appeals to prejudice or pas- 
sion, and declaring the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, with the simplicity and 
directness, the frankness and fearlessness of a phi- 
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losopher who values truth and justice far moro than 
life,® . 

- After this brief and plain exordium, Socrates 
asks leave. to reply first to his first accusers, 
those less formal but more powerful and formidable 
accusers, to wit, who had been insinuating their 
slanders into the public mind during his life, and 
who had all the advantage of numbers and time, 
of a tribunal numerous and credulous, and of not 
being confronted with the accused ; muy, of being 
personally unknown, except some one of them might 
chance to be a comic poet (18, B. c.), alluding 
especially to Aristophanes, whose name is mention- 
ed further on, and his comedy of The Clouds dis- 
tinctly pointed out. (19, c.) The charges thus in- 
formally brought against him were, that, “ with a 
wicked and mischievous curiosity, he inquired into 
things in heaven above and things under the earth ; 
that he made the worse appear the better reason ; 
and that he taught others todo the same ; in short, 
that he was a natural philosopher and a sophist.” 
(19, B. cf. 18, B.) Socrates utterly denies the 
truth of these charges ; declares his entire ignorance 
of natural philosophy as then taught, as well as of 
the sophist’s art; offers to present witnesses in 


* Cf. Valer. Max. VI., 4: Maluitque Socrates extingui, quam 
Lysias superesse—in allusion to the Oration which Lysias prepared 
for the use of Socrates, but which Socrates refused to deliver. 


1* 
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of self-knowledge, he was constrained to answer, 
that he would rather be as he was, and so to assent 
to the truth of the Oracle (22, ©.); though he 
modestly adds, that. the chief. intent of the Oracle 
was doubtless to teach this general truth, that he 
was the wisest of men, who preferred that kind of 
wisdom which Socrates cultivated, viz., the moral 
and practical, and who, like Socrates, was conscious 
of the poverty of his acquirements in knowledge, 
and the comparative worthlessness of all the wisdom 
of men. (23, A. B.) | 

In the course of the investigation which he thus 
prosecuted, he offended all he visited, by showing 
them that they knew far less than they supposed. 
At the same time, his pupils (or rather his young 
friends and followers, for, as in Xenophon, so in 
Plato, Socrates never speaks of his disciples) de- 
lighted themselves in exposing, after his example, 
the ignorance of the many pretenders to superior 
knowledge. (23,c.) And they were angry, not with 
themselves, but with the innocent occasion of their 
humiliation. Accordingly they began to call him a 
most impious fellow, a corrupter of youth, and the 
like. When asked how; what he did; what he 
taught ; having nothing else to say, they took up 
and turned against him the prejudice and calumny 
which the multitude were so ready to entertain 
against philosophers in genera]. (23, p.) They 
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confounded him with the very naturalists and 
sophists whom he had ever labored to confute, and 
thus sought to concentrate upon him the suspicion 
and indignation which they had incurred. 

So much for the informal charges. And these 
prepared the way for the formal indictment for 
corrupting the youth and endeavoring to subvert 
the religion of his country. Of his three accusers, 
Socrates informs the judges that Meletus was angry 
with him for exposing, as above described, the 
poets, Anytus for the artisans and politicians, and 
Lycon for the orators. (23, =.) They were all ac- 
tuated by selfish and revengeful feelings. Anytus, 
it should be added, was a rich leather-seller, and 
aman of influence in the democracy ; and when 
Socrates seeing signs of intellectual capacity in his 
son, endeavored to dissuade the father from bring- 
ing up his son to his own trade, Anytus was per 
sonally offended (Apol. Xen. 29), and was able easily 
to turn the passions of the populace against the re- 
puted master of the tyrant Cntias and the now 
hated Alcibiades. (Cf. Xen. Mem. I, 2, 12.) 

In defence of himself against the charge of cor- 
rupting the youth, Socrates enters into a very char- 
acteristic dialogue with Meletus, asking, who it is 
that corrupts the youth, and who makes them 
wiser and better ; whether the judges, senators, and 
members of the Assembly also corrupt them, or 
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whether he is their only corrupter, and whether it 
is likely to be the single individual that corrupts, 
and the multitude that instruct and reform, or quite 
the contrary, just as it is in the training of horses 
and the lower animals; and if he is such a cor- 
rupter of the young, whether he does it voluntarily 
or involuntarily, of which alternatives the former is 
quite incredible, since he must know that he could 
not corrupt them without injuring himself, and in 
the latter alternative, he ought not to be impeach- 
ed and, punished, but to be instructed and made 
wiser. (24, B.; 26, a.) The conclusion of this 
very Socratic piece of extemporized dialectics is, 
that Socrates, if not too wise and good to corrupt 
the youth, must be too ignorant to deserve punish- 
ment for it ; and that Meletus, with all his assum- 
ed superiority in wisdom and virtue, neither knows 
nor cares, how young men can be made either bet- 
ter or worse. The argument, by which Socrates ex- 
culpates himself, will probably strike most modern 
readers as more subtle than conclusive in its reason- 
ing, and somewhat dangerous withal in its practical 
tendency, since, carried out to its legitimate result, 
it would seem to prove that all crimes must be 
involuntary, and all criminals proper objects of 
commiseration and instruction, rather than of 
_.punishment, And we see not how the objection 
can be answered. It lies, however, not only against 
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the argument here, but against the doctrine of 
Socrates, which, everywhere, in Xenophon and 
Plato alike, resolves all the virtues into knowledge, 
and, by consequence, all the vices into sins of 
ignorance. 

Taking up the other point in the indictment, 
Socrates now asks, whether his accuser means to 
charge him only with denying the gods of the state, 
or with downright atheism; and on being dis- 
tinctly charged with the latter, he shows that this 
is utterly inconsistent with the language of the 
indictment itself, which charges him with recog- 
nizing and teaching “other divine things,” and if 
there are “divine things,” then surely there must 
be divinities. Just as he who speaks of human 
affairs, must needs recognize the existence of human 
beings, so in teaching dapova, he must needs 
recognize Saipoves ; and if da/uoves, then, according 
to the prevailing Greek idea, either gods or sons of 
gods ; and if sons of gods, then of course gods. 
(26, B.; 27, E.) 

Having thus disposed of his principal accuser, 
Socrates boldly tells the Athenians, that he has to © 
fear, not the indictment of Meletus, but the envy 
and jealousy of the multitude, which had destroyed 
many other good men, and would probably destroy 
him. ‘Why then persist in a course of conduct 
which you expect will occasion your death ?” 
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of American students, and restored in some measure 
to his proper place in college education, in Presi- 
dent Woolsey’s scholarly edition of the Gorgias, 
and Professor Lewis’s profound Annotations on 
portions of the Laws, still many an older and many 
' gyounger scholar cannot but sigh to see the simpler 
and more Socratic Dialogues of Plato superseded, 
even by the more finished dramatic imitations of 
his middle life, or the more profound moral and 
political speculations of his riper years. It is to 
meet expressed regrets and felt wants of this kind, 
that the present edition of the Apology and Crito is 
given to the public. 

While these pieces breuthe in every part the 
moral purity, the poetic beauty, and the almost 
prophetic sublimity, which pervade all Plato’s writ- 
ings, and which have won for him the epithet 
“ divine,” they exhibit Socrates more adequately 
than he appears in any of the works of Xenophon, 
more truly and purely, just as he was, than he is 
seen in any-of the other writings of Plato. They 
are therefore the connecting link between the two 
beloved disciples, and the clue to the interpretation 
of both. The Apology, especially, written shortly 
after the death of the Moral Philosopher, and under 
the full inspiration of his last words and last hours, 
gives us the very soul of Socrates speaking, as it 
were, with the very lips of Plato Mr. Grote has 
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seen this, and, with characteristic wisdom, has made 
the Apology the corner-stone of his admirable chap- 
ter on Socrates. How superior to the cold and 
barren defence which bears the name of Xenophon 
on the one hand, and on the other, how pure from 
the impractical and impracticable speculations 
which Plato has interwoven in some of his later 
dialogues! It is doubtless a faithful representation 
of the defence, or rather justification, we might al- 
most say, glorification, of his own life, character, and 
mission, which Socrates actually pronounced before 
his judges. At the same time, perhaps, it may be 
regarded as an exemplification of Plato’s beau ideal 
of the true Orator, whose aim and office it is not to 
save the life of the accused by whatever means of 
falsehood, bribery, and seduction he can invent, but 
to set forth the claims of truth and justice in all 
their native right to command universal obedience. 
In this view the Apology may, perhaps, -be con- 
sidered as the counterpart of the exposure of rhet- 
oric falsely so called in the Gorgias, and so take 
its place among the consecutive labors of Plato to 
realize the idea of all the arts and sciences ; though 
it must be confessed, that the want of the intro- 
duction and the dialectic structure, which are so 
characteristic of the scientific dialogues, seems 
rather (not to set it aside, as Ast would set it 
aside, as un-Platonic, for it has all the palpable 
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should he propose an alternative penalty, which 
would-be a certain evil? Should he propose im- 
prisonment ? That were to subject himself to the 
power and caprice of the Eleven, whoever they might 
chance to be. (37, 3.c.) Exile? His countrymen 
could not endure his instruction and reproof, much 
less would strangers. (37, D.) And for him tokeep 
silence, though they would not believe it, were to dis- 
obey the God, and for that reason it were quite im- 
possible, (37, 8.) To live without examining him- 
self and others were no life to him—were a life not 
worthy to be lived by any human being. (38, A.) 
Should he then propose a fine ? If he had property 
he would part with it cheerfully, for loss of property 
was no evil. But he had not property enough. If 
indeed a mina (about $17) would suffice, perhaps he 
could pay a mina. He would therefore propose a fine 
of one mina. And since his friends, Plato, Crito, Cri- 
tobulus, and Apollodorus bade him propose thirty 
ming, he would adjudge himself to pay a fine of thirty 
ming, and give these friends as his security. (38, 8B.) 


This high-toned vindication of his character and 
deserts, together with his virtual refusal to name 
any alternative punishment, sealed his death. He 
doubtless expected it would, and intended it should. 
The last chapter of Xenophon’s Memorabilia is 
devoted to a statement of the reasons, and those 
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for the most part assigned in a conversation by 
Socrates himself, why it was better, in his own 
view—better for his happiness and usefulness as 
well as for his fame—that he should die now, rather 
than live to a more advanced age. With this 
deliberate preference and in full view of the conse- 
sequences, he made his defence so as almost to 
necessitate the desired result. By an increased 
majority he was condemned to death. And in 
resuming the thread of his discourse, he tells those 
who condemned him, that he did not regret the 
result—that death would have come soon in the 
course of nature, and he would much rather die 
uttering such a defence, than live by such ignoble 
means as many use. (38, 0. D. E.) It is not diffi- 
cult to escape death—he could readily have, escaped 
it *—but the difficulty is to escape sin, which is a 
swifter runner than even death, and has already 
overtaken his accusers, younger and swifter though 
they be than himself. (39, a. B.) And, as men 
are sometimes inspired with something like pro- 
phetic vision in their last hours, he warns his 
judges, who voted for his condemnation, that speedy 
vengeance will overtake them in the reproofs of 
their own conscience and of the numerous friends 
of virtue who would come after him ; and the only 


* Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 4: padicos dy apedels, x.1.A. 
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escape was not by cutting off their reprovers, but 
by reforming their own character and life. (39, 0. D.) 

Then turning to the judges who had voted for 
his acquittal, and who alone deserved the sacred 
name of judges, he labors to console them touching 
the issue, which they so much deplore, by giving 
them the true interpretation of it. (39, x.) He 
could not but argue that it was meant for good. 
For the prophetic voice—the voice of the divinity. 
——which had often and always warned him here- 
tofore when he was going to do wrong even in the 
smallest matters, now when life was at stake and 
he was exposed to what are commonly regarded as 
the extremest of evils, had given him no waming 
in the whole course of his trial. Hence he infer- 
red that death was not, as it was commonly sup- 
posed to be, an evil, but a good. (40, a. B.) 

The presumption thus suggested by the divine 
Providence towards himself, might be justified and 
confirmed by the following considerations: Death 
is either annihilation, or, which is essentially the 
same thing, a state of entire unconsciousness ; or 
else it is a departure of the soul from this world to | 
another. On the former supposition, death would ! 
be a wonderful gain; for how few of our days and 
nights are so happy as the hours we pass in sound 
sleep, undisturbed by so much as a dream ; and in 
that case, all time would seem no more than one 
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- such dreamless night. (40, c. p. E.) But if, on the 
other hand, death is a departure from this world to 
another, where dwell all the dead, what greater. 
good could there be than this? There, freed from 
the power of judges falsely so called, he would find 
judges that deserved the name, such as Minos and 
Rhadamanthus; there he would associate with 
Orpheus, Muszeus, Hesiod, and Homer ; there he 
should meet with Palamedes, Ajax, and all who in 
past ages had fallen victims to perverted justice ; 
and what was better than all the rest, there he should 
examine and put to the test Agamemnon, Ulysses, 
and a multitude of other men and other women, 
as he examined men here, to see if they were truly 
wise, or only supposed themselves to be so; and 
this would be immense happiness: nor would he be 
put to death there for the exercise of this preroga- 
tive, since besides their superior blessedness in other 
respects, the dwellers in that world are immortal. 
(41, a. B. 0.) In conclusion, he assures his judges 
once more, that no evil can befall a good man in 
life or death, since the gods take care of his inter- 
ests, and these events have not befallen him by 
chance, but have been ordered by a wise and kind 
- Providence ; tells them that he harbors no resent- 
ment against them, since, though they meant it 
for evil, they had done him good ; entreats them to 
take eens on his sons, by inflicting on them 
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the same pains he had inflicted on his pleasure” 
loving countrymen, if they are ever seen caring 
more for riches or any thing else than for virtue, or 
thinking more highly of themselves than they ought 
to think, for this, and this only, will be a just rec- 
ompense for what he has done for the Athenian 
people ; and then he takes leave of them, saying, _ 
Now it is time that we depart—I to die, you to 
live ; and which of us is going to the better desti- 
ny is known only to the Deity. 

Such, in substance, is the Defence of Socrates. 
So far from believing that we are indebted to the 
imagination of Plato for the lofty character of 
Socrates, as he appears in this Apology, we cannot 
but feel that we owe the elevation and eloquence 
of the Apology to the real greatness and heroism of 
its subject. The form and the words may be 
Plato’s ; but the substance and the spirit must be 
Socrates’s; and we need only to have heard it from 
his lips to perfect the moral sublime. Profane 
literature has nowhere furnished a better delinea~- 
tion of the spiritual hero, rising superior to the fear 
and the favor of man in the strength of his own 
conscious integrity and of a serene trust in- God, 
Faith in God, which had been the controlling prin- 
ciple of his life, was the power that sustained him 
in view of approaching death, inspired him with 
more than human fortitude in his last days, and in- 
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vested his dying words with a moral grandeur that 
‘has less of earth in if than heaven.” The con- 
Sciousness of a divine mission was the leading trait 
in his character and the main secret of his power.® 
This directed his conversations, shaped his philoso- 
phy, imbued his very person, and controlled his life. 
This determined the time and manner of his death. 
And this abiding conviction—this “ruling passion 
strong in death,” is the very life and breath and all- 
pervading atmosphere of the Apology. 


Nor is the religious element less pervading ana 
controlling in the Crito, though there social duty 
and political principle are also made prominent. 
This piece presents Socrates to us in prison await- 
ing the execution of his unjust sentence. There 
Crito—the friend and benefactor of his youth, the 
companion of his middle-life, and the stay and staff 
of his advanced years—calls upon him at break of 
day, and, finding him in sound sleep, sits down by 
his side in silent admiration of his calmness on the 
very eve of death. Socrates awakes, and a dialogue 
ensues, beginning in the natural and easy manner 
so characteristic of Plato, leading on easily to the 
discussion of the topic which lies nearest Crito’s 
heart, viz., the release of his friend, and ending, 
like the Apology, in a strain of rapt and inspired 


* Of. Grote, Hist. of Grecce, vol. viii. p. 558, Eng. Ed. 
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eloquence, before which Crito himself stands con 
vinced, silenced, and overawed, as in the presence of 
some superior being. 

After inquiring the hour, how Crito gained ad- 
mission so early, and why he had not awaked him 
sooner, which leads him to remark upon the absur- 
dity of shrinking from death, especially at his ad- 
vanced age, Socrates asks the errand of his friend 
at that early hour. Crito replies, that the sacred 
ship (during whose voyage no one could be put to 
death at Athens) was drawing near on its return 
from Delos—that it would probably arrive that day, 
and on the day following, Socrates must die. (43, a. 
B. C.D.) Socrates expresses his readiness to die 
whenever it pleases the gods, but adds his belief 
that the ship would not arrive till the next day, and 
his execution would take place on the third day, 
assigning as the reason for that opinion a dream and 
vision, which he had just seen in sleep, and which 
it was well that Crito had not disturbed. A beau- 
tiful woman, dressed in white, had appeared to him, 
calling him and repeating the words of Homer. 
touching the return of Achilles to his native land : 
‘On the third day, Socrates, you will arrive at the 
fertile Phthia,” which he interpreted as a divine 
intimation, and therefore infallible proof, that on the 
third day he would reach his home in a better 
world. (44, a. 3B.) Beautiful fiction, if the dream 
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was the offspring of Plato’s imagination! More 
beautiful fact, if the dream was real! And we 
know not why we should doubt it. What more 
natural, than that such a notorious dreamer, so fa- 
miliar with all the poetry of his country, especially 
that of Homer, and meditating of his speedy de- 
parture with lively and joyful imaginings by day, 
should dream of it under so poetical and attractive 
a form by night ! ; | 
Crito now proceeds to press him with various 
and urgent motives—justice to himself, duty to his 
wife and children, regard to the affection and repu- 
tation of his friends, and the like—to bribe his 
keepers, forfeit his bail, and make his escape, de- 
claring that it can be done at a very small expense, 
and he and the other friends would gladly meet any 
losses or dangers which might befall them in such a 
course, rather than lose such a friend, and moreover, 
incur the disgrace with the multitude of sacrificing 
him to the love of money. (44, c.; 46.) “‘ But why, 
my dear Crito, why should we so much regard the 
opinion of the multitude? For the best men, whose 
opinion is most worthy of consideration, will believe 
that these things are, as they are in reality, and that 
not you, but myself, am responsible for my death.” 
“€ Nevertheless, you see, Socrates, that it is neces- 
sary to pay attention to the opinion of the multi- 
tude, for the present circumstances show that the 
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multitude can effect, not the smallest of evils only, 
but nearly the greatest, if one is calumniated among 
them.” “I could wish, Crito, the multitude were 
able to effect the greatest evils, that they might also 
accomplish the greatest good ; for then it would be 
well, But now they can do neither of these. For 
they can neither make a.man wise nor unwise.” 
The same simple but sublime sentiment with which 
we have become familiar in the Apology: Charac- 
ter is the only thing pertaining to man that is of 
any account ; and this his bitterest enemies cannot 
touch. “ But they do just what they happen to do.” 
(44, p. c.) That is, the conduct of the multi- 
tude, instead of being regulated by intelligent prin- 
ciple, is governed by blind chance ; and such labors, 
however strenuous, are always fruitless. Accord- 
ingly, next to his great moral and religious mission, 
it was the perpetual study of Socrates’s life to bring 
his countrymen, especially the young men of Athens, 
to a right understanding of themselves, their duties, 
and their pursuits, and thereby to an intelligent dis 
charge of all the functions of proper manhood in 
the light of established rules and fixed principles. 
The opinions of the multitude, he goes on to 
argue, are sometimes right and sometimes wrong ; 
while the standard of rectitude is unchangeable and 
eternal, Our duty depends, not on the opinions of 
the multitude, nor does it change with the change 
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of our circumstances and interests. It has nothing 
to do with -the consequences of our actions. Im- 
prisonment, exile, death itselfi—these are bugbears 
to frighten children with, but they will not’ deter 
the true man from the performance of his duty, or 
swerve him in the least from adherence to principle. 
As to his escape from the prison without the consent 
of the rulers of the state, the great question, and 
the only question he can entertain is, whether it is 
right, since right reason is the only friend to whose 
solicitation he ever allowed himself to yield. The 
alacrity of his friends was very commendable, if 
rightly directed, but if not, the greater it was, by 
so much it was the more blameworthy. Against 
the dictates of reason and conscience, he could not 
be influenced in the least by a regard to the reputa- 
tion of his friends or his own life. (46, B.; 47, a.) 

A discussion ensues, in which Socrates proves 
to the conviction of Crito himself, that, in such a 
question, regard must be had, not to the opinions 
of the ignorant multitude, but of the truly wise, 
just as, in gymnastic exercises, the gymnast gives 
heed to the approbation or censure only of the phy- 
sician or the master of the gymnasium (47, B. o. D.); 
that by acting unwisely and unjustly, the soul is 
corrupted and destroyed, which is a far greater evil 
than the disease or destruction of the body (47, £. ; 
48, B.); that it is not right to injure or retaliate an 
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injury in any case, least of all against one’s country 
(49, a. seqq.) ; that the well-being of our coun- 
try depends on the sacredness of the laws and the 
obedience of the citizens (50, 8.), and our country 
should be obeyed and reverenced as a more sacred 
thing than father, or mother, or the dearest friends 
(51, 4. B.); that a citizen by no means stands on an 
equal footing with his country, so as to have a right 
to treat her as she treats him, or to pronounce judg- 
ment on her acts as she does on his (50, £.); that - 
every citizen who remains in a free country, which 
allows the inhabitants full liberty to emigrate when 
and where they please (especially if, like Socrates, 
he has remained during a long life, and never gone 
abroad at all, and never complained of the laws), 
has virtually assented to the justice of the laws, 
and has entered into a tacit compact to obey them, 
as interpreted and executed by their appointed 
guardians, unless he can persuade them to alter 
their decisions (52, 4. ; 53, A.); and that by escap- 
ing the penalty imposed upon him by the laws, he 
would convict himself of being a law-breaker, and 
make himself an object of suspicion as an enemy 
of law and justice, wherever he might go on earth, 
and even in Hades (53,3. ; 54,8.). As the discuse 
sion proceeds, the laws seem to rise in dignity and 
sacredness, till they are seen embodied in a form 
more than human and enthroned in unearthly. 
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majesty ; and they are heard, in meek yet authiori- 
tative tones, expostulating with Socrates on the in- 
justice, folly, and pernicious tendency of the course 
which his friends are recommending. Socrates, too, 
catches the spirit of the laws, becomes instinct, as 
it were, with their life, and, like the Pythian priest- 
ess or an inspired corybant, deaf to every other 
voice, can do only as the voice of law (which is the 
voice of God) commands him: “The voice of these 
expostulations rings in my ears, and I am unable 
to hear other arguments. Be assured, if you urge 
any thing of a contrary tenor, you will Jabor in vain. 
This way God leads; and in this way let us follow.” 


The Crito, like the Apology and the other dia- 
logues that were written soon after the death of 
Socrates, has a twofold object—the one practical 
and personal, the vindication of Socrates from the 
charge of impiety, and corrupting the youth—the 
other ideal and universal, to exhibit the true idea 
of the good citizen, or the good man in his relation 
to the state. And, it is not too much to say, it ac- 
complishes both these objects perfectly. It is a 
triumphant vindication of the character of Socrates, 
setting his patriotism in the strongest light, and 
showing that he sacrificed his life to what most men 
would deem an overscrupulous regard for the con- 
stituted authorities, even in an unjust and unright- 
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eous exercise of the power intrusted to them. At 
the same time, it sets forth a perfect pattern of 
the patriotic and loyal citizen, submitting to an un- 
righteous sentence (so long as it was according to 
the form of law, and since it concerned only himself, 
while no usurped authority of oligarchy or democ- 
racy could force him to do wrong to others), and 
with heroic, nay, religious devotion, laying him- 
self a willing victim before the laws and on the 
altar of his country. 

As a work of art, the Crito ranks very high— 
higher than the Apology ; though, we think, the 
latter is capable of full vindication in this light, 
and stands on higher ground, simply as a work of 
urt, than is commonly supposed. But the Crito, 
though the plot is exceedingly simple, and the moral 
of the dialogue is every where conspicuous, yet it is 
conformed to the most rigid rules of the drama. 
The unities of time, place and impression, are per- 
fectly preserved. The scene is laid wholly in the ~ 
prison—perhaps the same cell hewn out of the solid 
rock, near the Pnyx and the Agora, which now bears 
the name of “‘ The Prison of Socrates.” The hour 
is the morn of his anticipated execution, when he is 
awaked out of sound sleep by a visit of his most in- 
timate personal friend, who comes, if possible, to 
persuade him to escape, as he easily may, the exe- 
cution of his unjust sentence. The characters are 
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of the highest dignity and interest in themselves, 
and most intimately related to each other—Athens’ 
wisest and best philosopher, and one of her wealth- 
icst and most deserving citizens. The subject of 
discussion, as stated in the traditionary caption of 
the dialogue, and in the dialogue itself, is zrepi 
qpaxtéov, or, WHAT OUGHT TO BE Donk, involving 
the whole duty of the citizen to the laws of his 
country, and, more remotely, the fundamental theory 
of government and society. On the result hang 
the life of the philosopher, the reputation and hap- 
piness of his numerous friends, and the interests of 
good order and good government, not only in Athens, 
but wherever Athenian influence shall be felt to the 
end of time. The persons, the principles, the in- 
terests involved, all awaken the liveliest sympathy. 
The affectionate solicitations, the persuasive argu- 
ments, the pathetic appeals, the generous friend- 
ship and self-sacrificing devotion of Crito, go to our 
hearts. While he speaks, we are more than half 
inclined to think, that not the desirable and the 
expedient only, but the true and the right, are on 
his side. But Socrates, forgetting himself, over- 
looking his family and friends, and looking beyond 
the mere reputation of Athens, and even the right 
ond wrong of the present case in itself considered, 
holds us sternly to the consideration of the great 
principles of law and order which it imvolves, and 
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compels the assent of our reason and conscience, 
though against all our inclinations, and against the 
first dictates of our understandings. The conflict 
enters the breast of the reader. His judgment is 
perplexed with doubts and difficulties. His heart 
alternately hopes and fears the success of either 
party in the argument. As he feels constrained to 
assent more and more to the reasoning of Socrates, 
he wishes he could have decided otherwise. In the 
felicitous language of Stallbaum : “ Etenim generosa 
Critonis amicitia seque afficiat et commoveat legen- 
_ tium animos necesse est, atque Socratis in virtute 
constantia et pia adversus leges publicas reverentia, 
ut velis idem et cum Socrate noluisse et cum Critone 
voluisse.” And when, at the conclusion, Socrates, 
transported with veneration for the purity and dig- 
unity of the law, not of men only but of God also, 
and rapt with the visien of what awaited him beyond 
the grave, rises into something more than human, 


we sit looking on, by the side of his friend Crito and | 


in the same state of mind, silenced, convinced 
against our will, no longer pitying, still less censur- 
ing, but admiring, envying, almost worshipping him, 
as he looks upward and longs to take his flight. 
The Apology and the Crito bear unequivocal 
evidence of proceeding from the same author; and 
that author, Ast to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Plato, and Plato under the same hallowing and in 
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spiring influence, and in the same happy state of 
mind. The language, the style, the constructions, 
the idioms, are all Platonic. The sentiments and 
the spirit are those of Plato under the immediate 
inspiration of the life and death of Socrates. They 
are both dramatic, and this marks them both as of 
Platonic origin: True, the one is a monologue, and 
the other is a dialogue. But thus only could he act 
his proper part in the different circumstances in which 
he is placed. In the one, he pleads his cause in open 
court before his judges ; in the other, he argues his 
case in prison with his friend. But in both, we see 
him, we hear him, we sit at his feet, we drink in his 
words, we catch his spirit. In the one, he stands 
before us the impersonation of the true orator ; in 
the other, the model of the good citizen. But 
in both, the man rises far above his relations ; 
the spirit overmasters the body and triumphs over 
all its outward circumstances. In both, we feel a 
spontaneous and irresistible conviction, that we see 
and hear the real Socrates uttering essentially his 
own sentiments, in essentially his own language, in 
two of the most real and most critical emergencies 
of his life. But in both we see him dramatized and 
idealized, at the same time that he is made real and 
represented as he is, with that inimitable skill and 
grace, which, together with his high spirituality, 
are the undisputed prerogatives of the divine Plato. 
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The present edition is, in the main, an exact re- 
print of Stallbaum’s third edition, 1846. The few 
exceptions are specified in the notes, and the rea- 
sons given for the choice of a different reading. The : 
notes of Stallbaum are so felicitous, especially in 
the illustration of Plato’s peculiar idioms and con- 
structions, that any one who has read them bears 
the results almost unconsciously with him in all his 
subsequent reading of the same author. Wherever — 
I have consciously borrowed from him, I have given 
him credit in the notes. I have also had before me 
the editions of Bekker, Fischer, Forster, Heindorf, 
Ast, Schleiermacher, Buttmann, Nisslin, Elberling, | 
etc., together with versions in German, French, and 
English, too numerous tq mention ; and have used 
them whenever they could be of use, though most 
of them have been of very little service. In con- 
clusion, I can hardly leave a better wish for the stu- 
dent of these pages than that, with far less labor 
than they have cost me, he may receive some small : 
portion of the pleasure and profit which I have de- 
rived from them. He must be more or less than 
human, who can rise from the study of these im-" 
mortal works of Plato, without higher ideas of the 
authority of law, the sacredness of duty, the power 
of faith, and the dignity of man’s rational, moral, 
and immortal nature. 
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Mpos exeivous Tp@ToV pe aTroNoynoacJat’ Kal yap 
byets exelvwv mpoTepoy nKovoaTE KATHYOpOUYTwWY, Kat 
TOU paddov 7} mae TOV ide ak 
19 Elev: oronby neo oi @ dbpes. eh acai Kat 
eruxyetpntréoy vpLav eFeheodar Thy SlaBoujy, ty vpets 
éy TOMA ypovm EoyeTe, TatTnv ev ovTas drdiyo 
xpovm. Bovroiuny pév ovv dy TovTO odTw yevérJat, El 
Tt Gmewov Kal tpiv Kal enol, Kal mréov Tl we TWorHoas 
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aTroNoyoupevor * oluge 5 avtTo yaderrov elvat, Kai od 
ardvu pe Nav9Sdver olov cori: Spws TovTo wey itw Sry 
TO Yew , Th 58 vouw mearéov nad arodoynréov, »y 
Sou ou €& apyis, Tis 7 Karn 
yopla deriv, & Hs 4 dui} Sablon yéyover, § By xad 
mirtevov Mérntos pe éypdrparo riv ypadiy Tavrny. B 
. Elev. rt 8) Aéyovres SéBaddrov ot SiaBdddovres ; 
Gsrrep oby KaTnyopav THY dvrajioclay Set _dvayvaevas 
aitav. Swoxpatyns adtixet nal weptepyalerac 
tnrav Téa TE UTO YRS Kal Ta éTOUpdavia, Kal 
TOV HTTWO NOYOV KPELTTW TOLdy, Kal AArOVSO 
ravta TavTa SiddoKwrv. Towatrn tis éért* tad- 
Ta yap éwpate xal avtol év TH Apictopdvous Kape- 
dla, Swxpdry twa exer mepupepopevoy, pdcKovrd Te 
depoBareiy kal GXAnv ToAAnY prvapiay prvapoivra, 
dy éy@ oddiy obre péya obre opixpov répe ératw. xa 
ovy ag atipit » Xéyoo Thy touabrny émiaTnpny, et Tis 
_ weph Tay ToLobT OY go pos, oT. py Tas éyd bd 
‘ Meujrév rosauTas Sikas pirvoriue £ ara yap uot 
TovTay, @ avdpes "AInvaiot, ovdéy pétecte. pdprupas D 
&’ .avrovs vpav Tos WodAovs trapéyopat, nab aka 
Suds Gddjrous SiSdonew te Kad ppdtew, Sco. euod 
remote axnkoate Stadeyopévov* modXol Se tudv ot 
TovovTol elo. ppdfere ovv aAAHAOLS, Ef TeTOTE F 
opLKpov 7 Béya Heovaé Tis Hav éyod rept rev ro.- 
twy diareyopevou> cal éx tovtTwy yveoer9e, Ste Tow 
ait éoTi Kal Tddda sept euod & of moANol AE 
youct. | 
Car. IV. "AdAa yap obte tovTwy oddéy éoti, 
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ovdé vy ef Tivos axnKoaTe, ws eyo Tradevewy erryeipa 
E avSparrous Kat xenpara MpaTTopat, ove TOUTO aAn- 
Més."€rred nab rodTs yé poe Soxet xaddv glvat, ef tis 
olés 1” ein trawWevew dvSpwrrovs, dstep Topyias te o 
Aeovrivos, wai II podixos 6 Ketos, xai ‘Iriias 6 ’Heios. 
TovTeav yap ExaoTos, © avdpes, olds + éorly ia eis 
éxd Tae oe" Tous péous, ols & cart TOV €ap- 
ry srONCTOP m pola bovcivas dy BovNwvrds, Tov- 
tous qwelJovot Tas éxelywy Evvovcias aroNrovtTas 
20 ogee Sigelaaiag Xpipara d:dovras xal ydpiv arposeuSé-" 
van ered Kad adds. avyp eort IIdptos ; bvSdde copes, 
Ov eyo yoSouny EriSnpodvra: é Eruyov yap mposerav: 
avdpl, ds TeTédexe yYpypata coduotais mrEiw F Evp- 
qavres ot Gddot, KadrXa re ‘Iarovixov. sa ou 
aynpopm —éorov yap avt@ dvo viée—’RQ KandxXia, 
qv & éyd, ei pév cou Td vite Taw 7 Moa éye- 
véeodnpv, one ay avtow émiotdatrny dAaBely Kar 
B imei Ss EuehANev aUT@ Kadw TE KayaSo 
Towncew THY MposnKoveay apEeTHy* ty 8’ dy obros q 
TOV iNTIKOV TIS 1). TaY yewpyiKav: viv 8 éredy 
avSpamrw éorov, tTiva avroivy dv v@ Exes émiotdrny 
AaBely ; Tis ris ToLavTHS apeErijs, Tis id sit Te 
Kal WONMTLKHS, € TTT HLOV. éotiv ; olpasyap oe et 
Sar Sid tiv Tov vikwv KThaw. gore THs, Env eyo, 7} 
ov; IIdvy ye, 74 8 ds. Tihs, qv & eye, wal vrodamos ; - ° 
kal mocouv Sibddoxe ; Evnvos, én, © Soxpates, Id- 
.plos, wévte pvav. Kai éy tov Einvov éuaxdpica, ei 
@y GAnSas Eyer TavTnv THY Téxvnv Kal odTws eupe- 
CAws dsddoxe. eyo yoov Kal autos éxaddruvdphy Te Kal 
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jApuvopny av, eb nmiotdyny tadtas gAX ov "4p 
érigtapat, & dvdpes,’Adqyaion ,-. a 2 o 
Car. V. ‘Prong Bor sy dy tis ‘Spa Yo iaws, “ANN, 
@ Ywxpates, TO cov th eats m pir, a; oXev ai SsaBo- 
Aas ooL abtat yeyovacw ; ov a; ip bhropir? D pars al 
Tey Bdeov rrepurrérepor Ie TEvopey €LTQ, es 
~ \. rooauTn aad Te Kal Aoyos hs eb rie 


GAXotov H of TroAAol. Aéye oY uty, Th éoTu, a BH 


Hels mept cov avrooyedidtopev~ Tavri pou Soxet D 
Sixava Aéyew O A€you, Kayo viv eipdcopat dtrobel- 
Eat, ti Tor éott TovTO, 5 éuol metrolnxe TO Te Gvopa 
Kal THv duaBornv. _axovete 67. Kal tows péev ddfo 
tioly bpov rales, ev pévtot lore, macav bpiv Thy 
aAnSevav Epa. "Eyo yap, ® dvdpes "AXnvaiot, 80 
ovdey GAN 7 Sid codiav Tiva TodTo Td dvopa ExynKa. 
olay én ales TAUTND 5 HTEp a lows a tala 


copia. TO dvtt QR Kuduveto TabThy ' étvat cat 
ovrot Oe tone Es apne éXeyor, pe T i Kar’ 
dvSpwrov copiav codgol elev, } ode Exo, TLALyO* OVE 
yap 87 &ywye adriy émlotrapat, GAN Sstes dyot aoe 
Seral te kal él diaBorg TH eb Aéeyet. wal pot, @ 
evens: ’ASnvator, Pa SopeBion, 1 pnde a dy S0&m Tet 
tpiv péya Meyew “08 ep €uov Epa Tov AOYor, dv ay ae 

oe * Nye, GAN’ eis df ibxpea ‘Yuiy TOV EyorTA dvoice.' 

- THs yap éeuhs, eb Sn tis éore copia kal ota; paprupa 
ipiv wapéEopas tov Sedov tov ev Aedrdois. Xaspe-2! 
pavra yap tate rrov. ‘obros eds TE ETAipos Hy Ex véou, 
kal wpav TO TABIEL Eratpos Te Kat Evvéeduye vv 
guyiy taiTny Kal ued tudy KaThrde. Kaliote Sy 
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y Hg ee ee 


olos Hv Xatpepiv, as edoboes ép’ 5 Tt opunoee. Kal 
64 Tote Kal eis ees eAJov erorpnoe TOUTO jLap- 
Tevoagat, — Kai, Strep éyo, pre So etre ge a ay- 
dpes. Apeto yap Sy, ef Tus éuod Ue, copebiepos avethep 
ovv 9) IIv9ia pndéva copwrepoy elvat. Kat rovTay Téps 

0 dberAgos tiv avrob ovroat paptupncet, erred) éexei- 

VOS TETEAEUTHKE. ° « - — -ae 4 
B Cypr., YI. baate dé re &vexa tabra es 
PédXrAw yap vedas Siddkew, Fev por 7 SuaBory yéeyove. 
TavTa yap éyo axotcas évedupovpny ovtwact, Ti wore 
avcanl eyes 0 Seds, kal Th Tore ccmares eyo ae &) ouTE 
péya ore opixpov moda € éuaute codes dv- ti obv 
more eyes adoxwy éue copwrartoy elvat; ov yap S1- 
gov vrevdetat ye* ov 8 aah us arg, aie pev , 
Xpovoy HIropovy, Ti Troré rely rp flores rdvu érri 
Cirnow avtod rowvrny tia erparroumy. HAgoV él 
C TiN trav SoxotvTay copay elvat, os évtaiSa, elrep 
a} “trou, hgyeo 174 peavretoy Kal atropavav TO ypnopLe, 
Dinhiye uTool éwod Operas éort, ov & éue Epnada. 
kev StacKkoray oy todTrov — dvouatt me ovdey déopas 
Reyer, Hv SE TIS TOV TONTEKOV, “IT pOS Ov éy@ cKOTOV 
ToLovTOY TL érraJov, @ avdpes "AInvaiot — Kal Siare- 
2 We Youevos abr@, doe poe ovtos o avip Soxeiv pev elvas 
copds aAdots Te TWOANCIS avIpwrros Kal pdd\LoTa 
é€auT@, elvat 8 ov. KaTretTa ereipmpny avT@ Sexvivas, 


. 
. 


L dre olotro pév elvat codds, ein § ov. evred Sev obv rov- 
Tp TE amnXIounY Kal ToNAOIS TOY TapdvT@V. pds 
ezautov © otv amiav éroyilouny, Ste Tovbrou pev tod 
avdporou éya copatepds eiuss xwduvever pev yap 
i ee ee 
or es ae ae 
ta ¥ 
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Hucv ovdétepos ovdey Kadov kayadov cidévat, Gd’ od- 
Tos pev oleral Te eidévat ovK eidas, éya.dé, OsTrep ody 
ov ola, oubé olpuac. Eoixa yobv TOUTOU Ye opLKPO 
Tie ait > ToUT@ coparepos elvat, St & pH olda od8e 
olowas eidévas. évretdev err’ aGAXOY Ya TaV éxeivou 
Soxotyrav codwrépwy elvat, cal pot tavTda Tava 
édoke. xal évradda Kdxelvp Kai Gdrots ToANois atr7- E 
x Jopnv. 1A 

Cap. VII. Mera tair’ otv 830 eens 9a, ai 
oJavopevos pee ea) 7 AvTrOUpEvos _ Kat osoien)g oT,-amrn- | 
xXPavopny, 6 Suws b8 dvayxaiov 50 ogee elvat TO TOU Yeod 
wept wrEioTOU Troteiadat. iTéov oY, OKOTTODVTL TOV | 
xpnopov Th réye, él amavtas tovs te SoKovvtas . 
eidévat. Kal vy Tov KUva, @ avdpes ’AInvator, — def 22 
yap pos Upas TAaAnIA Aéyerv — H py eyo Erradov te | 
TOLOUTOV* Of prev pddtoTA ebBoxipobvres éd0&dy pot 
Orlyou Sety Tov mrelorov évSeeis elvas Cnrobvrt Kara ~ - | 


Toy Seon, GAOL dé Go OLE pavdgrepot emuetxéorepoe an 


elvas’ avdpes Tpos rd Ppovipws exe: deb 67) Opty THY 
éuny wAaYnV embelfat, 6 asTrep Tovous T vag TOV 
iva pot Kal avendyxtos 7) jiasrelary otro: ees ane 
TOUS TrOALTLKOVS 7a ETL TOUS TroLNTAS TOUS TE TOV TPA- 
y@oLov Kal TOUS TOV SiJupdufoy k K 70 adhou OUS, @S ier 
éyratda ém aviodene carhabbints ehaurby dpam Gpae 
Al oc éxelvwy dvra. avadapBdvev ovy avTayv Ta 
wonpata, & Hot edoxes , HaMoTa A ate 
avtois, Sunpiorab Sl asrovs rh Néyotty, ty’ dua re ad 
pavIdvowe tap abtav. aicxivopat ovv wpyiy eizety, 


® dvdpes, Tarndj: Suws Se fpyréov. ws eros yap 
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° ze 

4 
eizreéy, ONbyou hae: Grravres ot sepres dy BéXreov 
éXeyov wept av avo Genes: éyvoy ovv xat 


Carept tay troutav év oly ToDTO, drt ov copia Tor 


otev, & Trovwtev, GAA duce Tivt Kal évIovardLovres, 
asirep of Seopavres Kal ot ypnopmool: xal yap obras 
Aéyoucs pev TOAAA Kal Kard, icace Sé ovdev dy ré- 
youct. rovobréy Ti pot épdyncay waIos Kal ot Troinral 
menbySéres: kal Eye nodouny avradyv Sua Thy Toinct 
ciopévav nat TaAXNA codwrdtwy elvat aaNet a 
oux jjoav. anja otv Kal évreidev, TH abr@ oiopevos 


° Atrepuyeyovévas Sirep Kal TOY TOMTLKOD. 


D 


o 


Car. VIII. Texevrav ovv iss TOUS xetporexvas 
ya* euauTe yap Suva obdev » Sreorapive, es E7705 
eizreiy, rovrous Sé ty’ Fee Sre elprooipesodne ral 
Kana émiotapévous. Kal TovTou pev ovK eredadnv, 
GXN ArictavTo & éyw ovK nTtoTdpny Kal pov TavTy 
coparepot Hoav. GX, @ avdpes “AInvaion, TAUTOY Lot 
éokay éyew apdprnpya, 6 hd da ates ot TroinTal, Ps ‘of arya- 
Sod Snpsoupyol> da. 76 THY Tex KaNOS ebepyareecas 
Exaotos Helou Kal Tare 7a péeyota codwratos eivat, 
kal avrav airn 4 “rAmepergea éxelyny Thy codlap 
aréxpurrev’ ost’ 2 vrov dvepwrav smép Too 
Xeno pod, meee bef a be oUTwS WsTrep Exyw Eve, 
pare te copes Ov THv éxeivoy codiay, unre apad7s 
vip dpaSiav, h duddotepa & exeivoe Eyovow eye. 
amexpwwapny ovv éuavTa Kal TO XpNnopLe, STs pos \v- 
oLTENoL strep exw Exew. 

Car. IX. "Ex ravryol 57 tis ébetdcews, @ ay 


23 Spes "AQnvaios, mroAdal pev arréySeral wot yeydvacs 
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Kal olat yarerotatar kal Bapvrarat, aste woddas 
. StaBoras am’ avtayv yeyovévat, dvopa 5é& robro Néye- 
oJal, codes elvat. olovrat ydp pe éxdorore ot Trapoé 
Taira avrov evar copov, & dv dAXov eatyto oF eto 
xuvdurever, @ avdpes "AInvaior, TS Svtt 6 Yeos copes 
elvat, Kal ev TH YPNoUe TovT@ TodTo Aéyew, Ere 7 
aviIpwrivn copia oAtyou Tivos akla dort Kab ovbdevds* 
Kat paiverat pour aad reyes TOY Bwxparn, mposxe- 
| xpiesas bé.7 B guguart, éue ks saad erg ToLov- - 
_ HEVOS, biked vet AY ose 3 ory jObres t Dpav, @ av Speo B 


a ee 
Tl, copdtarés é ecru, “Sores ee Soxparns eyvaKev, ve 


Gre ovdevds Eves are TH GAnIelg mpos codlav. tad’ 
ovv éym pév Ete Kal viv tmrepuav Ente Kal épevvd xaTa 
Tov Yedy, Kal THY doTav Kal Tov Eévwv dv Twa olwpas 
copoy elvas xal érrevddy pou py Soxj, TO Sew Bor- 
Sav évdelxvupat, Ste ove Eats coos. Kab bd tavTys 
TAS aoxodlas oUTE TL TOY THs Wodews mpakal por 
YON} yéeyovey GEvov Aoyou ovTE TAV OiKEiwr, il al 
qevia. pupia ety Sid Thy Tob Yeod NaTpeiav. 
Car. X. IIpés 88 tovrous of véot pot émaKxonov- 
Sodvres, ols uddoTa oyor) ETL, of TOV TAOVTLWTA- 
TOV, avropatot xXaipovowy axovovres é£erafopévon 
TOV apn ay, kat abres TrodAdes Ewe pLpouvrat, 
elra évyetpodow ardous ekerdkew* KatrevTa, oipae, 
evplaxovet ToANWY adJoviay oiopévav pév eidévat Te 
dvSpaérrav, eidotav 88 ddbya 4 ovdev. evred ev ovv of 
in’ avrav é€eralopevot enol spyifevrat, GAN ov" ak 
rots, xab Neyovety, ws Rwxpdrns tls éote papdraros D 
cal Siaddeipes tods véous. Kal éreddu tis avTovs 
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EpaTa, 6 TL Toiwy Kal 6 Te SiddoKar, Exovee pév ovdep 
eimelv, GAN aryvootcw, iva Sé wh Soxdow arropely, ‘ra 
Kata TavrTov Tov pirocopovvTwy mpdyeipa Taira 


Aéyouow, Ste TA peTéwpa xal Ta UIrd yijs, Kal Yeovs 1. 


pH vomiverv, Kal Tov ArTw NOyov KpelrTw Trovety. TA 
yap GAnSh, oipat, ovx dv éSédovev Aéyeu, Ste Kata&n- 
f 4 A IQ7 90 7 : 
ne Sierras mR pOrmoLoUE yet ie cee: eiddres Sé 
y 
avoév. ate ov, ofpar, PeNers Ho} dvres Kal apodpol Kai 
E wodAol, cal Evytretaypévas Kal muSavas A€yovrTes Trepi 
€uov, €umeTAnKACwW Kuda TA OTA Kal mdAat Kal odo- 
Spas StaBdrrovtes. Ex TovTwy Kat Médntos poe éé- 
Seto cat “Avutos kal Avcwv, Mérntos peév brrép Tov 
Le) 3 f ” e \ aA A 
TomTav ayYopevos, “Avutos Sé brrép THY Snpwovpyav 
a a Us 5 | A e 4 ; 
24 Kal TOV TONTUKGY,. Avngpy Ps ap rae Prepay, 
? oe) ’ Geter ave a ieee She P ‘Ss > 
sre, STrep apyopevds eyw Eheyor, Stupdlorw ay, et 
otos T ein éym bpav TavTny THY SiaBoriy BEEAéaSat 
2 ef ~ / r e NS enue a? 
EV OUTMS OALYH KPOV@, OUTW TrOAAHY yeyovuiay. Tadr 
éotiv wiv, ® avdpes AXnvaiot, TaAndS}, Kal vas ovTe 
peya, ore GpUKpoy amoKpupdpevos eyo Aéyw ovd’ 
con ° et : * AY a a 
Smrodreikdpevos. Kaito. oda ayedov, Tt Tos avTots 
atreyYdvomat. 6 Kat Texpnpwov, Ste TAANSH Aéyw Kal 
_ 6tt aitn éotly 4 StaBorn 7 éui) Kal Ta aitia Tada 
? 3/7 le) 3 § A A 
€oTl. Kal éedy te vov édv te avSis Entnonte Tava, 
OUTWS EVP ETE. 

Cap. XI. ITept pév oty ay ot mpa@tot pou KatH- 
yopot Karnyopouy atrn éotw ixavn amrodoyla pos 
tpds* mpos dé Mérnrov tov wyaXdov te Kal pirdrronuy, 
as dnot, xal tovs vorépous werd seine. Treipdoopan 
dmonoyeiaSat. abSis yap 87, asTrep erépwy TovTaY 

3 Sa ny a 
@ 
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Syrav KaTnyopav, AGBopev ad Thy To’TwY dvropo~ pe 


olay. éyet 5é Tras Wde* Zwxparn pyoiv aducetv robs Te 
véous SiapSelpovra xal Yeovs ods % wdAus vopites ov 
votZovra, & érepa Sé Satpovia xawvd. 76 pev 6 &yxXnpa G 
TOLOUTOV EaTL’ TOVTOU Sé TOD eyKAnLATOS ev Exacroy 
éferdcwpev. Pyot yap 51 Tovs véovs ddixeiy pe 
StapSepovra. éyw dé Ye, @ avdpes ’ASnvaior, eee 
days MéAnrop, ort “ omovdh NeQeen vexglteras, pablan eis 
a@yavas KaS.ioras avSpwrous, TEp dt es thee qr pos- 
motaune/os amovddtew xab Kijdeo%at, dv ovdev Tobre ai 
wrote é“éAnoed. ws 5é TODTO OUTS Exel, —e 
kal dpiv éerbeteat. 

Car. XIL. Kal poe Seipo, a @ Ménnrte, eirré, “ANN Sot 
Tt mph TONY,  ToKel, OTTWS Os BérttoTOL Ot pass ag D 
goovrat “Biyarye.,- "Ist Oh, vov my TOPTONS, re av- 
Tous pee Trowel ; "Sdov yap, & Sri oloSa, “low me. 
cot. Tov pev yap SiadSelpovra edd ae @S bis, ewe 
eusd@yets TouTolcl Kal KaTnyopeis: rov dé df Berrious 
rrovobyra Ut etre Kal prjvvcor abtois, Tis oti. Spas; 
® Mérnrte, ort ovyds cal odx Eyes eirrety ; Kaitou ove 
aioypov cot Soxet elvar kal ixavoy Texpyptov ob 8) 
éy@ A€yw, STL cos OVOEY pELEANKED ; GAN eirré, w 'vyaSE, 
Tis auTovs apeivous Totes; Oi vomot. "AXN ov TodTOE 
épwra, w BéATioTE, GNA Tis GVSpwrros, Estis TPw@TO 
xal avTo TovTO olde, Tovs Vopous. OvrTot, @ Zaxpares, 
ot Stxacral. Ids Néyets, © Mérnte; oide Tovs véous 
wravoevety oloi Té eiot Kal BeNTioUS ToLELD ; Mémora. 
IIérepov arravres, of pev abtav, ot & od ; “Amavres. 
Ev ye wv) tiv" Hpay déyets, Kal rodd}v add oviay TOV 
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RRR aperoivrav. ti bad Bi, ole of dxpoatal Bedrloys A 

25 qrowovow, # ov; Kat ovrot. Ti dat oi Bovrevral; Kai 
of Bourevtal, “ANN dpa, @ Ménnyte, pr) ot dv TH éx- 
KAnolg, of exxrnoactal, Siaddelpovat Tovs vewrépous ; 
4 xaxetvot BeXtlovs wowdow aravres; Kaxeivon 
Ildvres dpa, as Eotxev, "AInvaios xadovrs nayadovg 
qowior TAY Euod, éyw 5é povos Siagdelpw. otrw ré- 
ryets 3, avy opodpa TadTa Neyo. IIo\Anv y uot 

Cees ieyveinas Sustuyidy. kal poe dmréxpwas - 9 Kat tept 

Burirous ofrw cot Soxei Eyew; ot pev Bertlovs sro- 
obvres avrovds mavrTeEs an pene: elvat, els S€ Tes O 
Staddelpwy; 7 rotvartloy rovrov mav els pév Tis O 
BeArlous olos + dv rrovety } mwdvu oAbyot, of trmixol: 
ot Sé qroAAol édvirep Evvdot Kal ypavras Trraous, Sta- 
pielpovow ; ody obras eyet, @ Médnre, xal qwepi tar- 
qov Kal Tav ddXwv andvrov Cowv; mrdvtws 87 Tov, 
éav te ov Kal “Avutos ov dire édv Te Gyte* ToAN} 
yap av tis evdatpovia eln mept Tovs véous, ei els pev 

O pdv0s avrovs Staddelper, of S GArot @hedodow. GAY 
yap, © Médmnte, ixavars éridelxvucat, bre ovderrmmore 
éfpovricas TéV véwy, Kal capes adrrodhaives THY cav- 
Tov apéretav, OTL ovdéy Got peuédAnKE Tepl wv cue 
eisayets. 

Cap. XIII. “Ere 5é jpiv eiré, @ mpos Aws Meé. 
NTE, als ae gory otxely aa év ToNiTaLs xpN- 
orors, 7 mobnpois 3; @ 3 etay, letnpinar: oudey ydp Tos 
XANETOV EpOTH. OY Of pev TrovnpoOl KaKdV TL épyd- 
fovtar tovs del éyyutdtw éavtov dvras, of 8 wyaSo} 

D ayaSov ve; IIdvu ye. “Eotw odv dstis Bovaderat tira 
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dene sie 


rav Evvovrav BrdrrecJat parddov 4} adereiodar; 
) 7 a 3 lA ‘ N e 4 lA ] 7 
aTroKpival, @ yaJdé* Kab yap O vomos KENEVEL aTrOKpE- 
veoSar. oS Sstus Bovretat Brarrecdar; Ov Shra. 
Dépe 5H, Torepoy ewe eisdyets Sedpo ws diadJe/povta 
Tovs vewTépous Kal TovnpoTépovs TolobvTa ExovTa 4H 
dxovra; ‘Exovra éywye. Tt dita, © Mérnte; to- 
le) \ b] aA a 9 , id 
GovTOV av E“ov copwTeEpos el THALKOUTOU OVTOS THAL- 
, Ld (14 \ \ ” 4 e \ U 
Kose Ov, STE TU ev Eyvaxas, STL of ev KaKOl KaKOV 
TL épydlovras ael Tos padtota TAnoiov éavToy, ot S6E 
ayatol ayaSov: éyw bé 51 eis TocodTov apadias HK, 
Ye \ n> 9 a e 27 ; \ , 
@sTe Kal TodT’ ayvow, Ott, édv Twa poyInpov Troincw 
aA f 4 c la > b] > Aa 
trav Evvovtov, kwduvetow Kaxov TL ANaBetv am avTod, 
@sTe TOUTO TG ToToTOY KaKoV ExwV Trot, WS his av; 
TAUTA ey aol ov TEeiJopat, @ Monae, owas S€ ovde 
adXov aviporav ovdéva’ AA 4 ov Siaddelpa, 7, €i 26 
Staddeipw, akwv, OsTE TU ye KAT dusinega y pdet. €b 
dé dxwv Siapdteipw, THY ToLovTwWY Kal aKoU ake apap- 
a 
ThudtTwv ov Sedpo vomos eisayew eat, AAN idia Aa- 
Bovra Siédonew Kal vovdereiv: Sirov yap, ott, éav 
pddw, Tavcopat 6 ye dxwv trom. ov dé EvyyevéoIat 
4 A 
pév poe kal didd£as epvyes Kal ovx AI€Aqoas, Sevpo 5é 
> 7 la 3 \ > f/f \ 4 , 
eisdryets, ol vopos éotly eisdyewv Tos KoAdoews Seopé- 





yous, GAN ov pardijcews. 

Cap. XIV. “Andra ydp, © advdpes ASnvaton, TOUTO 
pev SHrov 70n éaotiv, 6 éym EXeyov, Stu Medytw Tov- B 
TOY OUTE peya OUTE TULKPOY T@TTOTE EMEANTEV. SWS 
bé 84 A€ye Hiv, ras we dys Staddelpav, @ Mérnrte, - | 
TOUS vewTépous ; 7 OnAOV 67, OTL KATA THY ypadyy, iv 
éypayra. Yeovs Suddoxovta pr voulfew ods 4 Words 
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vojtiver, Erepa O€ Satpovia Kaiya; on-tadTa Neyess St 
Sonor BabSeloay Ldn uiv ofp opodpa taita 
Aéyw. II pds avrav rowvy, @ Mérnte, rovtTov Tav 
Seay, av viv o AGyos éoriv, eiwé Ett cadéatepov Kab 
éuol kat Tois avdpdot Trovtocl. éya yap ov Sivayas 
CO padeiv, morepoy réyers Suddoxew pe vouiver elvas 
Tivas Yeovs\ kal avtTos apa vopitw elvar Seovds xab ov« 
cil TO Trapdmray GJeos ovde TAUTY din) Ov péVvTOL 
OUSTrEp YE 1) TOALS, GAN’ ETépous, Kal TodT gory & poe 
éyxanels, Ste ETépous* 7 mravratract pe his ovTE avTOY 
pyomitery Seovs. Tovs Te GAXouS TadTa aioe a ave 
Ta Aéyw, OS TO Tapdtray ov vouiters Seovs. "2 Sav- 
Dyudote Mérnrte, va ti tadra Néyets ; ode HrLov ovde 
ceAnvny dpa vonilw Seodvs elvat, dstrep of dAXot ay- 
Spwirot; Ma Al’, ® avdpes Sixactat, émel tov pev 
jAtoy AWov dyoly elvat, Thy Sé ceAnvnv yhv. *Ava- 
Eayopou ole. Karnryopety, ® dike Mérnte: nal otto 
Katadpovels tavde Kal oles avTovs atre(pous ypaypd- 

Tov elval, ate ovK eidevat, OTe Ta "Avakayopou Bu- 
Bxrla, rod Krafopeviou, yéues TovT@v TaY AGyov. Kal 

6 Kal ot véot Tadra map éuod pavddvovow, & éeotw 
evlore, eb Wdvu ToANOD, Spayiens ee THS opYnoTpas 
Hy mprapévors Swxpdtovs xatayedav,) éav mpostroupras 
éavtod elvat,adXrws Te Kal ottws dtuTa dvra. GAN @ 
mpos Atos, ovrwal cot Sond ovdéva vopmifery Jedv civas; 


wey, as ee tru h is aS 
Od pévros pa Ai’, oS orrwstiodbv. “Amictos y él, @ 


, \ a 4 e b a A 

Mernte, cai tadra pévtot, os éuol Soxeiy, cavte. 
aA A = 

éol yap Soxei ovroci, @ avdpes “AInvaiot, rdvu elvas 


Ree ee r 
YAS 5 pe 4 ; ‘e 


t8piorns Kal aKoNaoTos, Kal ateyvas THY ypadip 
« 4 1 \ 
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ravTny DBpe Twi Kat dxodacla Kai veorntt ypdapa- 
oda. Goce yap astrep alvyypa EvytiWeérte Ssamretper- 27 
/ <0 varerat Kparns > goghos § ov 
—— Utah ees eal 2 aS ian atfioy 0 a i 
TWaTnow avTovy Kal Tots GAXous TOS aKOvoVTAS; 
ovTos yap éuol dalverat ta évayria Néyewv avtos Eav- 
TS ev TH ypady, astep av ei eltroe ’Adixed Swxparns 
Seods od voulfwv, GARB Yeors vowlfwv. Kaitou TobTS 
éort tralfovtos. 
Cap. XV. HuverioxeipacSe 59, & dvdpes, } pot 
daiveras tadra eye: ad dé jyiv amoxpwat, @ 
a ¢ Menayre. ipets Séfdrep Kar’ apxds| buas mapyrnad-B 
—“unv, pépvnodé por py SopuBetv, day év ta eladore 
Tpom®@ TOUS AOYoUS TroLwpat. : 
*Eotiv dstes ars pamr, @ Ménnre, en pence 
wey vowiter ifictlond elvat, sisal testy dé ov vopifer ; 
TON PORT Is & @ dvdpes, kad pierre Kad dra Sopy-i 
Beltw. Ex} Sstis tariovus pev ov vouiver elvat, irmiKxa 
-8¢ rpdypata ; 4 atrntas pev ov voulter, atrnrixd Se 
= mpdypata; ovx Ect, @ apicte avopav: ei ph av 
& ay. ) Bovreu ih al etcs ha éym col Aéyw Kal Tois dAAoLS 
TOUTOLCL. (anna, To éml tovurm ye améxpwwa..\ éo¥ 
Sstis Satpovia péev vopifes mpdypar elvat, Salpovas 0 
dé ot voplter; Ovx éorw. ‘Qs dvncas, Ste poyts 
atexpivw ve TouvTwvl dvayxafopevos. ovKody Satpo- 
via pev dys we Kad voultew nal dddoxnev, elt ody 
Kava elre Tadaid* GAN ovv Satpovid ye vopivw Kara 
TOV OoV AOYOV, Kal TadTa Kal Simpscw év TH avrvypa- 
Of. ei Se Sarpoma voullw, Kat daiovas oyrov ToAd) 
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_ pA; Opolws yap av &rorrov ein, Sore 
. n € A 4 ‘ e LA v4 ‘ 
E ev waidas Wyotro 4) Kal Svwy Tovs HLovous, Lrrrous 5é 


eal dvous pH tyotTo civat. ddd’, & Médyte, ove éorw 
eM 


88 €oTLV. 


avayan vouitew pé dori. ody obtws exer; exer Oy: 
TLInut yap ce Oporoyodvta, érreidy ovK darroxplvet. 


D rods 5é Saipovas ovyt Hrou Seovs ye Hryovmeda 7H Seav 


maibas; dys ov; IIdvu ye. Odxodyv eirep Salpovas 
Hoo at, os od 7s, et pév Seol twés claw oi Salpo- 
pes, roo ab \ein 3 éya dnp ce aivirtecstat Kab yapr- 
evriver Jat, Seods ody Hyovpevoy ddvar eve Yeods ad 
qyetodas wads, eresdymep ye Salpovas YOUpaL* eb 
& av ot Salipoves Yeav waidés eiot vodou tives H ex 
yuppov fh Ex Tivwv Grdwv, dv 5% Kal Néyovtas, Ths av 
avdporrav Seay pev traidas syyotro el; a, Deovs de 

hy et Tus Urtrwv 


ws od Tadta oby) droTreipdevos huav éypdyra tiv 
ypadiyy TavTny, } atropayv 6 TL éykanois eyol ddrndés 
adlenua* Gras 5 ob tia Teidots av Kal opixpov 
voov Exovra avipwrayv, os [ov] Tod avtod [avdpos] 
éore xai Satpora nal Seta HycioIaz, nal ad Tod avrod 
pnre Saipovas pyre Seovs pyre Aowas, ovdenla pnyavt 

. Car. XVI. "ANd xydp, & dvbpes "AInvaiol, as 
peey éym ovx adik® xatda tHv Medzjrou ypadny, ob 


R Words pot Soxet eivas atrodoyias, GAN ikavd Kal 


tavra: 6 &é xal év rots &umpoodev EXeyou, Ste 1odAH 
pos amréydera yéyove xal mpds TodXous, ev lore OTs 
arndés dott. Kal Todt éxtw 6 eye aipjoe, édvTep 
aipy, ob Médntos, ovdé “Avutos, GAN 7) TOV TOAN@D 
d:aBory Te Kai PIdvos, & 6%) moddots Kal addous Kal 


“x 
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aryadovs sie as ip 4 olpat Sé Kal aipyoe: nin 
dé Sewvov, 17) ev epol ¢ aArks  * pleas’ t B 

"Icws 8 ay ovy elzrot tis, Eir giK, aioyiver 
BOKpATES, TOLOUTOV caso, é Dye ee si 
Kivduvevets vuvi adrrodaveiv; "Eye 5é rourp ay Sixavov 
Noyor avrelroiust, Sts Od Karas byes, @ avIpwrre, 
€t olet ety elydyvov trronoy ikea dar Ab Shy f redvavas 
dvSpa, Orov Te “ea opuxepoy Sherds éoTiv, GAN ovK 
éxeivo ovov oxoTreiy, Stay wpdTTy Tl, WoTEpoy Sixata 
 adixa mpatte, nal avdpos ayadod Epya 7 Kaxod. 
hadr0ot yap av TO ye o@ OY elev THY Huwéwy Boos 
év Tpola rereXeuTyKacw, of re ddrot Kal o THs O€rs- O 
dos vids, Ss ToToUTOY TOD KiWdbvoU KaTEdppovnce Tapa 
TO aioypov Te UTropeivat, @sTe ered) Elie  yTNpP 
avT@ mpodupoupéve “Exropa dmoxteivat, Yeds ove: 
ovTaai Twas, ws éy@uat, DQ Tai, ei TUpLophaess Tarps.) 
dea T® €TAip@ TOV ‘waas Kat “Exropa atroxrevets, 
avros arroyapels avtixa yap rot, ono, wed “Extopa 
TOT LOS Stoipos- 0 6é Tair dxovcas Tod péev Savdrou 
kal tod Kwdvvov @dAVyHpNcE, TOAD 5& pwadrov Selcas D 
To Chy KAKO, & v Kal Tols Pidots pn Tiynwpev, Autixa, 
dai, “Tedpalny Vie” ériels TO aSixodvrt,/ iva pty 
evddde Bevo KATOYEMATTOS mapa vnuot ope 
axdos a aeons pn abrov oles dpovricat Savdrou Kat 
xwvdivou ; oTw yap exel, @ advdpes "AInvator, TH adn- 
Sela: i iow ay tis éauTov rdén 4 h Hynodpevos BéXtuov 
etvat 4) Sa dpyovrTos TaxJh, evradda det, \ws epuol 
Soxel, névovra xvSvvevew, pndey UTroroyeGouevor unre 
Sdvarop Ljre GAN pndev po Tov aioypod. 
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E @ dvdpes "AInvator, ei, ite wév we 0b Gpyovres ETaTTOV, 
ods tpels etreode dpyew pov, kal év IToribaig cal ev ¥y 
"Apdirones Kat él Andi, TOTE pev ov exetvoe EtarToy 

 guevoy, dsiép nab adrdos tis, Kal exivSuvevov aroda- 7) 
vely, Tod S& Yeod TarTovtos, Os ey GyInv te Kal 
umréXaBov, poaopeyye pe Sety Shy Kal éEetdlovta 

29 éuavrov xab rods dddous, évrabIa Sé dhoBnIeis 7 
Sdvatov 4 GAXo Stiody rpaypye KGrot we Taku. 
Seavov pévr’ dv eln, nal @s GAnI@s TOT dv pe Sixaiws 
eisdryou Tes eis Suxactyptov, Gre ov voulfw Yeovs elvas, 
aTrewWav Th pavreia kal Sedvas Sdvarov rep O10{LEVOS 
copes eival, ovK @V. TO Yap Tot Savarov S Sitvad 





avdpes, oudey GAXO éorly 4. Boxety codoy elvan, 
Ovra~ Soxety yap cidévar €otiv & ovd« oldevf olde wey 
yap ovdels tov Sdvarov oS” ehruyydver TO avIporTry 


ee 
(+ 


ELOOTES, OTL péytoroy TOV RAKOY €oTL. Kal TOTO Twas - 


jTavTov péyiatov bv Tov ayadav, Sediaor & as ev 
“Say 
Bove apadia éotly airy } éroveidsotos, } Tod oer Sat 
eidévas & ove oldev; éym 5é, @ avipes, TOUT@ Kal év- 
TaiJa icws diapépw Tay ToANGY avIpwTrav, Kab et Oy 
a~""T@ copatepos tou gainv elvat, tovT@ av, Ste ovK 
HA Cf A a 3 of SUN og ¥ ’ 
eldas ixavas wept tav év “Atcov odTw Kal otopat ovK 
eldévat. TO dé ddixeiy Kal atreweiy Ta Berriovt, xa 
Sed xal dvIparre, Ste Kaxov Kal aicxpov éorw olda. 
TPO OUV TOV KAKOY, Ov olba STt KaKd éortw, & pH Oda 
et ayada dvtTa Tuyxavel, Core hoPnIncopar ovde 
O devEopat. ste ovd ef ve voy tpeis adiete, “Avot ayy 


amlericavTes, ‘ds é y ov Sew ee de0p0 ——~ 
et eee He Oevp 
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Si atk eveg 8 Pe, a Vor. tam (m es 
eiseAdeiv, 7}, erretdn elsipr Soy... gia re et 7 ph rw 
ATOKTEVAL [e, oy on pos Dpad osreb StadevEolund > ; 
ey bs av endy 124 pidis mummbatonres, 3 a& Sw puspdrns bid¢- 
ann Ba geo TAVTATACL Sapdapribortas,” — ef 5 
mpos Taira elmore, 2 Ya mepares, viv pev Paks ou 
TEeaopeda, GAN apievéev oe, eT Pe, pep Ot, ep 
re pynnére ev ravry TH CntHoe ee 1) S pido- 
copeiv: édv 8 GAGs ru TobTo mpdttwv, droSavet> ci 3% 





Cow, 
ovv pe, Srrep eltrov, él tovTous adlorte, elroy avL 
vuty, OTe’ Eyo tpas, @ avdpes AInvaiot, aomwalopar 
uev Kab Piro, weloouge & 6é ea Adov TH Seo 7} Univ, Kab 


peer J 


Sostrep dv eumvéew «ad olds bes @, Ov pt, adompas 


° 


dirocopar Kal tyuiv wapaKxedevopevds Te Kal évderxvi- 
pevos Ste dy adel évrvyydva bor, Neywv oldmep clw- 
Ja, 671," dpiore avdpar, "ASnvatos QV, WONEWS ea 
> peylotns Kab evdoxtpotatns els, gogiav Kal é 


KpnaTwov pev ovK aio-yuver enlucdovpevoss 5 ‘brrent cos 
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Vea? 


état ws WrELoTa, Kal SoEns Kal TYyshs; ppovyces dé E 
Kai adndelas Kab Tis ~puyijs, Omws as Bertiorn Eoras, 
ove émyperet ove hpovriters ; | xal édy Tis buoy ap- 
disRntnon Kal dp emipercicdar, otk evIds adjow 
avTOV OVS ArrEeypl, GAN épnoopat adtov xal é€erdcw 
kal éréyEw, cal édy por un Sonn Kextic Sa: aperyy, 
davar Sé, dverdid, Ort TA wrelatov aka aepl édrayl- 
oTou Troveital, Ta Se havAdrepa Trept WAELovos. TadTA 80 | 


~ 


, , big > , 
Kal vewtép Kal mpecButépo, tm av evtuyydve, 
Tomow, Kal Eévp nal adoro, waddov S€ Tos aaTots, | 
2 / > 4 A ? e 
Som pov éyyutépw éorée yéver. Tadta yap Kerevet O 
Seos, ev lore. Kal ey olopar ovdév Two dyiy petlov 
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dyadov yeverSar év tH ode H Thy euyy TH Yeo 
imnpeclay. ovdev yap ado trpdttwv eyo treptépyopas 
} weldov duav Kal vewrépous Kal mpecBurépous pyre 
copdrov émipereio$as pire ypnudter| mpdrepov ynde 
Botta opodpa, ws THs >ryijs, Srws as apiorn ~otas, 
Aéyou, Ste ov Ex Yonudtwv apet) yhyvetat, GAN é 
dperis xphyata Kal Tada dyada Tols avIparros 
a&rravta kab idia Kal Snpocig. ci pev ovy tavdra ré- 
yov Stapdelpw tovs véous, radt’ dv ein BraBepa: et 
bé ris pé hnow Gdra Déyew 4 radra, ovdey byes. 
pos Tavta, dainv dv, @ avdpes "AInvaio, h Teide 
ode Avite, } pf, nad 4 ddlere, 4 wh ddlere, ds euod 
Oovx Av imgingovtos Gra, ov8’ ei péddAw TrOAAGALS TE- 
Jvavate ie . @ 
Car. XVII. My SopuBeire, & dvdpes "AInvaiot, 
GAN gpelvaré poor ols édendInv tpav, pn SopuBelv 
-éd’ ols dv Aéyw, GAN dxovew* Kal yap, ds eyed buat, 
Gyjceade axovovtes. pwédAdw yap ov aTTa dpi épetv 
wal adra, éf ols laws Bonoeode> adda pndapos 
qrovetre Touto. Ew yap tote, éav ewe atroxrelyyte 
TovovToy byta, oloy éya eyo, ovK ue peito Brdpere 
vas abrovs. ewe pev yap ovdey av BaAdrpecey obre 
Mémyros obte “Apvutos. ovdé yap av duvatto* ov yap 
Polopat Jeustov elvat apewov. avdpt wire yelpovos 
PrAdarreaSat. aroxreivee pévt’ dv tows, fh éEeAdoecev, 
} atyidoeev. GX TavTa ovTos pev lows olerat Kat 
GANos Tis Trou peydAa Kakd, éym 8 ovK olopat, GAAd 
OND aANov Tovety & ovTOS vuVi TrovEel, dvopa ddinas 
érrexeupeis avoxrwvivat. viv ovv, @ avopes "AInvaios, 
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ce at Pe 
jWodrov Séw eyo UMep é“avTod GON aysiaee, OS TIS 
dy olotto, AN virép bpay, py Te Ub orb re wept THY 
Tov Seod Séow tyiv éuod Kxatarndicdpevar. dav yapk 
éue atroKxteivynte, ov padiws adXov ToLoDTov EUPICETE, 
2 3 giter = 
4 GTEXVOS, EL Kab yEeNOLOTEpOY ExTrELY, at poskelsevoy TH 
mone. Urd TOU Seod, Ostrep trm@m peydrw pev Kal 
yervaiy, tmd peyédous 6¢ vodertépp Kal Seowerep 
éye(pec9at—t7r0 | fovwrros TLWOS* lov, §y pou Soxet o 
Seds eue TH tore mpostevernéval, TovovTov Tia, os 
e a b J 0 N bd] + id @ 
buds éyeipoy Kai welIwv Kal ovedilwv eva Exaotov 
IQ\ Us A e 4 ef: n ay. 
ovdey Travopat THY Huépay SrAnv TravTayod TposKadi- «t 
a ‘> 9 ¢ “€ a , .- 
fav. Totodros otv aAXOS ov padlws tpiv yevnoeTtai, @ 
dvdpes, GAN éay enol welInaode, heicecIé pov. ipeis 
a 
. 8 lows thy dv axIopevor, dstep of vue 'rdLovres 
=~ @yerpomevot, Kpotcavres av pe, tmevsouevor “Avira, 
padios ay daoxrteivaste, elra tov Nowrrov Biov Kadev- 
Sovres Svatedoir av, ef pn Twa dddXov Oo Meds tyir 
ereméurrere Kndopevos vuav. Ste O eyo Tv yup dp 
"es a e_N a a a f § ), a 
TOLODTOS, olos vird TOU Yeo TH mode Sed0ca1, év- _ 
: ok: 
9évSe dv xatavojoastes ov yap “a yo bamive éouxe TOB XX A 
s ) a \ 2 a ef ? t ’ 
. «Gee TOV wey EuavTod amdvrav nuednKévar al avé-yrs 
xNeadat TOV oixeiwy apeNoupévov tocadra Hon Eryn, TO 
52 dpérepov mpdrrew ael, idla éxdot@ 7 ROstOvT a 
e sf aA 9 \ ; Ng: se 
asTrep Tatépa h adeapov mpecRvrepor, weisovTa emt- 
a 3 “n > ‘s 3 ‘N A ? 
ucretodar aperis. Kal ef wévtos TL amo ToUTwY arré- 
Aavoy Kai putodov AauBdvwv rabra TrapeKedevoymp, 
elyov av Twa Novo: viv Sé opate 51) Kal avbroi, Ste ok 
KaTHYopol, TANNA WavTA avataxvVTwS OUTW KaATHTYO- 
vedvres TOUTO ye ovy olol Te éyéevovTO aTavaLoyUVTH- 
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O oat, Tapacyopevot pdprupa, os éy@ moté Twa 7 emrpa- 
Edun piodov j Wrnoa. ixavov yap, olwat, éyo wapéxo- 
pat Tov padptupa, ws adnIh Akyo, THY Teviay. at 

Cap. XIX. “Iows dv otv S0fevev drorrov elvat, rt 
57 éyw dia udv tadta EvpBovrebw trepu@v nal trodv- 
mpaypova, Snuoola Sé ob TorApe dvaBaivwy eis ra 
WARIS TO Hpétepoy EvpBovrcvew TH wore. Tovror 
6é airiuov éorw, 5 Uiete: POD TONAGKLS aKNKOaTE 
To\rAaxod ré rAbores, é Ste poe Setdy re war Satpoveov 

D yuyverat [pov], [al 67 Kal ev TH weabt ET LKG- 
2 bps Méxnros sreaparo..¢ oh 2e é Toor eotly éx 
araiths aptdueroy, hovy tis yopvouern, "A 8 Srav yévnTat, 

(Cae GOT peTret pe rovrou, 8 dy péd\rAw MPATTELW, ITpo- 
TpeTrer Sé obrore. | tour éorw & pot évaytiovTa: Ta 
TONMTLKA TPaTTEW. Kal TayKanws yé pot Soxel évayti- 
ovoda: ev yap Tore, @ avdpes ’AInvaiot, ci éya 
dadat sil a de aed TA TOMTUKA TpdypaTa, 

EmanXat ap daronai Kal ovr av byads aherjnn ovdev 
our dy éuavrov. Kat or py ayIeade NeyovTe bere 
ov yap éotw EsTis avdpa gerjoeras oure ¥ 
ovTE GAXW TANJEL siden WHSIB A Sarit 0s nat 
Siaxwdvwv Todd adica cad Tapdvoja €y Ti Tone 

B2yiyveoSas, GAN avaryKaiav il Tov .T@ GyTt HaKee | 
peevov sls ToD Sucaiov, Kad et 1Pora 8 bxbyov ypovos 
caIjncecIat, iSiwrevew, GAA pw Snpooteverv. 

Car. XX. Meydara 8 aywye buiv texujpia wape- 
Eouat TobTwv, ov AGyous, GAN 6 vets Tiare, Epya, 
dxotcate 54 pou Ta éuol EvpBeByxora, iv’ edire, rs 
abo ap evi trreved Soret mapa 70 Sixatov Selcas Sdva- 
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TOV, }2?) Seley 4; tia kal Gy av arrorolynv. épw bé 
piv hoprene pev kat Sixnavixd, Gdns Se. "Eyo yap, 
& dvipes "AInvatot, GAAHv wer apynv ovdeplay rretrote B 
npta év rH ode, ¢BovrAevea 5é° cal rvyev jpav 2 
gun) Ares mbutavetouca, Ste wets Tous Séxa 
oTpariyous TOUS OK avEhopEVOUS, TOUS EK TIS vavpa- 
xlas éBovdecde dSpdous Kpivew, Tapavoyms, ws ev TP 
wl xpovp macw ipiv éoke. ToT éyw@ povos TAY 
mpuTdveoy jvavTi@adny viv pnde erovel he cael TOUS 
vopous, Kar evavtla Apndicdpnv> Ka Sroluav 8 évTov 
évoecxvivas pe Kal amdyew tay pnTopwrv, Kal tov 
KéeXcvovT@y Kal Bowvrwy, meta Tod vopou Kai TOD Se- 
xalov @ynv parrov pe Seiy Scaxwouveverv 4h pe bpd O 
yevéodas 7) Sieaca Bovrevopévov, ‘fon Sévra Sea pov 
h Sdvarov. xal radrTa pév qv Ere Snpoxparoupévns 
Tis wonews. “Enretdy 58 odvyapyla éyévero, ot tpid- 
KOVTa av petarreurpdpevol je TrépemrTov avTov eis THY 
Sorov mposérakay ayayeiv é« Badapivos Aéovra rov 
Saratov, iv’ adroSdvor- ola &) nal adrdots exetvos 

ro)iots Toa reelraied 1 i asi @S 1AEloToUS 

C" @vamdjoas aitiov. tote pévror éya ov OY, GAN 
Epyp av évederEdunv, Ste éwot Savdrou pev pérct, ef D 
py @yporxotepov Hv eitetv, ov ortods, rod Se pmdev 
adixov pnd avoctov épydfeoSat, tovrou O¢ Td Trav 
pérer. enue yap éxelyn 7 4px) OUK ak eran kev Sores 
ioyupa ovca, aste adixov Te ép'ydoaadat, Add’ erred?) 
éx THs Sorov éEnrSoper, of wev TérTapes @Pyovto eis 
Sarapiva Kal ipyayov Aédovra, éyo S& gyounv aru 
oixade. kal iows dv Sia tadt améSavoy, ei yt} 4 apy 


ted 





. Edd tayéov catenvSn. kal rovtov vyiv écovrat 
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je papTupes. 
Car. XXI. *Ap’ o bd ay pe oleae Toadbe ETN bah) 


Bal 
ae 


yevéoSat, ef Erparrov Ta Snuocta, Kal laa iElos” 

avdpos ayaSod éBonSouv tots Suxalous Kai, dsrep xpy, 

tovTo mepl AEicTou érolovp rode, ve Set, @ 
avdpes “AXnvaiot: obdé +yao fxs ei eS pemev ou- 


88 Seis. GAN eyw 81a Travtos Tov Biov Snuocla Te et trod 
ti érrpaka, TovovTos gavodpat, Kal idle o adtds otros, 4+ 


ovdevit mamote Evyywpnoas ovdéy Tapa 7d Sixasoy 
ouTe GAXw ovTE TOUTwWY ovdevi, obs oi SiaBddXAoVTés 
pé haciy ewovs padyras elvar. eyo é SbdoKxaros pev 
ovdeves Tarot éyevouny: et OE Tis frou AéyovTos Kal 
Ta éuavtod wparrovTos émisupel axovew, cite vewdte- 
pos ere arpeaBurepos, ovdevi mrarote épIovyca. ovde 


B ypjpara pév NXapBavov Siaréyopat, 1) NapBavov § od, 


GAN opolws Kal wAovelp Kat mévytt mrapexeo €uavTov 
\é ‘aasbhase Kal édy THs pavNaras drroKpivopevos dxovery - 
ay dy éyo. ea TOUT MY yo, eire TIS, xpnores y € 

w Art rel ny et o\ 


Aine 7 as 3. Kf 


Tae ere [L7}, OUK dy Sicalas Thy atlav imbyoups, ‘és av 
pire tmecxspny pyndevt pyndev marrote padSnua pupre 
edidaka. ef Sé tis dyot wap ewod weroré Tt padeiv F 
axovoa, idia & tt un Kal ot ado TayTes, ev ioTe, 
OTL OUK GANDT Eyer. , \ 

Car. XXII. “Andra Sia te 84 mote per epod 


re maepose TIVES TOALY YpovoV PATRIOTS ; “Axnks- 


ate, @ avdpes “ASnvaiow: wacav vpiv thy adjSevav 
eyo elrrov, 6rt dxovovres merpovaty éFeratopevors rois 
oiopévors ev elvar codois, ovat 5 o* Ear yap ovK 


Tak 


OL 


“ 


Ne 


id 


/ 
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aia vate 


a bd ea i 
dednw ee tne hey wan pol A eae gee ae: fe fv wer? 


Tew at ma nea bed bate fey ees pe 4a Ar. ie re Us fiat 3 


dndé. éuol 5é TobTo, as éyo hnut, mposiéraxtas b7rd 
Tov Yeov of goad kai ex pavrerdv Kal €& évurrvioy 
Kad travtl TpOT ps ares ‘tls more kal EA Sela poipa 
avIpaTr@ kal orioby mposenaee TT paTrelv.| ee @ 
avepes "ASnvator, cal admdA éote nat edéreyxTa. ef 
yap 59 & eyqgye TOY véev tovs pey Siaddelpw, Tovs 5é 


duépIapKagypiv dnrrov, etre Ties aVTOV mpTe UTE pot 


ryevipevoyieyvoca, 3 OTt véous ovat auTots éy@ KQKOV. 


mamoTax. EvveBovrcvaea, yuvl avtovs avaBaivovras 
€uod Kazyyopely Kat Tysopelo Sar -.e¢ Sé 41) avtol HIE- 
Ror, rely oixelwy tias Trav éxelvov, watépas Kal 
adergovs Kai addrovs Tovs MposHKovtas, elrep OT 
€uov Tt Kaxov éremovdecay avTav oi oixeiol, viv 
perio Sas. mavros Sé wdpeawy avTay trodXol évtav- 
Jot, ods eyo op@, mpatov pev Kplrwv obtocl, éuss 
qrrKioTns Kal Snporns, KpivoBotrov robde caryp: 


éreita Avcavias 6 3pyrti0s, Aicylvov rodde watyp: E 


ért ‘Avripav 6 Kndicveds obtoal, Emuyévovs rarip. 
Got tolvuv obrot, Sv of ddeAdol év trabry rh Suarpr- 
Bi yeyovact, Nixdotparos, 0 QeosdoriSov, aderdds 
Ocodorov—xal 6 pev Oeddoros rerededrnxev, Sore 
OvK av éxeivos ye avTou Katadentein —, xad IIdpandos 


dde, 0 Anpoddxov, ob Av Oedyns dderAdds: SSe Te 84 


‘Adeipavtos, 6 ’Aplatwvos, od aderdos ovtoat IThd- 
tov, Kal Aiavtédapos, od ON oom pas 55e icp 
Kat adous WoAdndous éya eyo tyiv eitrely, Ov tiva 


éyphiv idrora pep ev T@ éavtTod NOyH Tapacyéc Sat 


Médnrov pdapry a ls, TOTE ETENAJETO, VOY Trapa- 


TYETIO, EYO 17 pax @, ee AeyeTO, ef TL Exes TOLOD- 


LY 


i ee 
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Tov. GdAd TovTou av Tovvavtloy eipycere, & avOpes, 
mavras émol Bonteiy érolpous te Staddelpovts, Ta 
kana épyatouévm Tovs oixelous aitav, ds dace Mé- 

B AnTos.. Kab "Autos. avrot wey yap ot SiepIappévos 
Tay avXoyor Eéxovey Bondobvres: of 5¢ ddidddapror, + R is 
mpeaBvrepos 40n avdpes, of ToUTwY mposnKovTes, Tiva 1E- “ 
dXov Eyoucs Aéyov BonIodvres enol GAN’ H rov SpI6v 
te kad Sixacov, 8re Evvicact Mernre pev evdopéeve, 
éwol 5 adndevorte ; q, 

Cap. XXITI. Elev &7, & dvipes: & pev dye eyoup’ 
dy dmonoyeiodat, oxedov dors radta Kad adda icas 
roavta. Taye § ay tis twav ayavaxtynceey avapyn- 

O adels sano APS ev xal Qyirrw tovtovt Tod dydvos— 
ayave dyamstiuesy Beis, Te Kai ixérevoe rods be 
KaoTas peta Tro\A@V Saxpiwv, Taidia Te avToU dva- 
BiBacdpevos, va Er _partota erendein, cat ddrovs 
TY oiKeiov Kal dirwy TorroUS, eyd 5é oder. dpa 
TOVTWY TOT, wad shd¥a cevduvedarr, os dv Sé£auue, 

TOV eaxgrov kiSvvov.'rdy’ dy odv Tis Tabra évvojcas 

\ aidadécrépov lav mpos pe oyoin, Kal dpytodels adrois 

‘Taprole Sefro dv per opyns thy ipov. ei 84 Tus wav 

‘D obtws éyet, ov« abia pev ya é arye, et & ovv, erriee ~*~ 
Kj ay pot Sond mpos TOTO } Réyew Aéyov, 6re 'Epoi, 
@ aptote, eiol pév qrov tives Kal oixetor. eat yap 
Toto avTd TO TOD ‘Opunpou, ovd éy@ amd Spvds odd" 
amo métpns wépuxa, GAN é& avIpwerav, waste Kai 
oixetol pol eiot Kab viels ye, @ dvdpes "AInvaiot, Tpets, 
els ev pecpdxcov Hn, Sv0 Sé radia. aAN Sos obdév 
aurav Sedpo avaBiBacdpevos Sexoopar tudv amor: 
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dlcacIa. Ti b4 ovv odde tobtwv Toincw; Ove 
avdadilopmevos, @ avdpes “AInvatot, ovd twas aripd- 
Cov: BAN ef wey Sapparéws eyo Exo mpds Sdvarov 7 E 
fn, GNXOS Aébryos f apos & obv Sé€av Kad éuot Kad dpiy 
Kat Orn TH WoNEL Ov poe Sone? Kandy elvat Eue TOVTWY 
ovdey qoveiy Kal THALKOVvde SvTa Kal TovTO TovVOoLG 
éyovta, eit’ otv adndes eit’ ody vpeddos: GAN ovv 
Sedoypévov yé éote Tov Rwxpdryn Svadépew tivi tov 
TONAGY avVIpwTraV. El OUV UpaV ot SoxodVTEs Stadépervy BE 
elre copia elrg avipela etre GAH BTWiodv apeTH Tot- 
obros Yeor ai, aioypov ay eln, oloustrep éy@ TrodAaKLS 
cMpaxd Twas, Stay Kplvwvtat, Soxodvras pév Te elvat, 


Savpdoww 5é épyavoudy 
meloecdal, i aTro shoot “‘Osarep aSbvderedy éo-opée- 
pov, dav bets avTovs 2) aroKxteivnte* of éuol Soxod- 
ow aloxivyy Th me TEpLATTELy, dsr’ ay Toya. Kat 
tov Eéveov StoNaBet + srt ot Siadépdyres “ASnvalav 
eis apernv, ods avtol éavrav & te tals dpyais cavB 
Tais Gdaus Tipais mpoxpivovaw, obTot yuvatcdy ovdey — 
Stapépovet, Taira ydp, & avdpes "AInvaios, obte 
NAS Ypr Tmoveip TOUS SoKOUVTAS Kat OTLODY Elva, OvT, 
av tyeis rrovbyev, Spas emirpéretv, Gd TodTO avo 
évdeixvuadat, Sts mod) paddov Kkatatyndpiciade Tod 
Ta éheewa tadta Spdpara eisdyovtos Kab Kararyé- 
AaoTov Tip TédALv TroWwdYTOS h TOD hovyiav ayovtos. 
Car. XXIV. Xwpis 88 rhs 84Ens, & avdpes, od82 


lf 
Sixatov pot Sone? clvas deiadas tod Sixacrod ovdé 


oe arropevryewn, GA SSdoxew cat melJewv. od 
Yap emt TovT@ KdInTaL 6 dixaotys, érl 7@ xaTaxyapl 
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feoSat Ta aap GAN él TO Kpiven radra* Kal 
Gpeones ou xapicioSas als dy al ait@, adr Sexd- 
GEL KATA TOUS VOpOUS. OvKOUY Xp) CUTE Hyas EI Keer \ 
ipas émiopxety, obF tpas édiver dar ’ shai yap dy * 
Awav edoeBolev. ph) ody akwiTé pe, O anne "ASn-. . 
vaio, Tovaira Seiv mpos ipas wpdrrew, & pire Myo 
pat Kane elvat pyre Slava pyre bow, GAXwS TE TAY 
ITws vy Ala, pddtoTa pévToL Kal doeBeias Pevyorra 
bare. Medarov TpuTaul. 70 apas yap av, eb reltorps 
ipas Kad v4 seid 9a: “Buatoluny épapoxdras, Seods dv 
SiddoKoupe pr) yryciodat buds elvat, al arexvas arro- 
Noryodsevos Katyyopoinv ay éuautod, ws Yeovs ov vo- 
pl. Grd trornod Se? otws Exewv* vopitw Te yap, @ 
avdpes “AInvatos, ds ovdels TaY é“av KaTryépwv, Kal 
ipiv érirpérw nal tH Se@ xpivar mep) euod Sry 
perrcu ewoi Te dptora elvas Kal bpiv. _ 


es 


7. 





BE. Carp, XXV. To pev py dyavaxrdiy, @ avopes 

B86’ AInvatot, él TovT@ TO yeyovott, Tu pov Karey? 
dicacde, GAXa Té pot TodrAa EvpPRdrreTal, Kal ovK 
dvinmiatév pot yéyove Td yeyovds TodTo, GANA TOAD 
HarXov Saud canipae TOV vider Tov yeyoveTa 
aptdpov. ov yap @pnv eywye obtw lad Odiyov éve> 
oJat, G\Ad& Tapa wodrv. viv dé, ds gorKxev, ei Tpels’. ic 
Hovar perétrecov THY ydwy, arromepetyn av. Mé 
AnTov pev ovv, ws enol dona, Kai viv arromédevya. 
Kak ov povov atroTrépevya, GANA TravTi Shirov TovTO YE, 
Ort, eb py avéBn “Avutos Kat Avcov KaTnyopnaovres 

B éuod, Kav @pde yirlas Spaypds, od petaraBov Td 
WéLTTOV Lépos TOV whpwy. 


Y e* 
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oo, Cap. XXVIL Tiparae & ody yor 6 avip Savdrov. 
wae Elev. eyo 88 8) rivos tpiv urna OH Gs, A) dvdpes 
* oP "ASnvator; 4 SyAov, OTe THs adElas; ti ovv; Ti ats 
eiwt twadeiy 4 amotica, 6 te padov év TO Bip ody 
jouxiav yov GAN apedjoas Oviep of troddoi, ypnpa- 





topov Te Kal oixovoplas Kal otparnyav xal Snunyo- 
play Kal TOV. Erravgipyev Kab Evvapocrdy Kal ord- 
TEOY TOV EV TH TOAEL YurYVOLEVO?, Jrnadpevos €LauTOV : 


T® OVTL CTT LELKES TEpov etvas 7 @ETE eis: TavT iovra 





aadter9at, evtadSa piv odx Fa, of AMOv pire dpivC 
pyre éuavtd Euedrov pondey Spedos eivat, emi 5é rd 
idlq Exactov lov evepyertiv zip peylotay edepyectay, 
@s eyo dnt; evraida ya, émiyetpav Exacroy dpav 
TEE [9 TPOTEPOV pnTE de eg pndevos éripe- 
; = Nelo Sas, wpiv éavrod € debs drrws as BéNtiaTOS 
kal ppovidtaros Exoito, pxjTe TOV Tis TWOAEWS, Tply 
| QUTHS THs TOMS" TOV TE AANWV ODTW KaTAa TOV ad- 
Tov TpoTroy émripedeiodat. Ti ody eiur Eos qa- 
Jeiy rovodros My; ayadov TL, ® advdpes “AInvain, ef 
Sei ye xata thy aflay TH dAndeia Tipacda, Kar 
Tavtd ye wyadov rovodrov, & Ts av ampéror épol. 
rl ody mpéret avdpl mévyte evepyéry, Seopévp aryew 
oYoAny él TH vpeTéepa Tapakededoe; ovK Eod G 
_-5t paddov, @ avdpes. "ASnvaior, Tm peret OUTWS, .@S 

Tov TotovTov avdpa éy mee ovreio Sat, Tony 4 
ye wadrov 7) ef tis tv larr@m % Evvopids 4 Letrye 





vevixnxev ‘Odupridow. 6 pev yap bas Tote evdat- 
povas Soxety etvai, éyo Sé elvars Kal o pev tpodysk 
ovdey Sefrat, éyo 5é Seouar. et otv Set pe Kata TO 


go 
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Sixatov tHs atlas TiadoSat, TovTov Tiamat, év Nex 
BY wpuTaveip oiTnoEws. Cf 


Cap. XXVII. “Icws oby twiv cai tavtl rASyov 
mapamdnolos Sox@ Aéyew wsrep rept Tod olkTou Kal 
Ths avTsBorjnoens, antavSadi Gopevos - TO OC OVK EOTLY, 
@ avdpes "ASnvajot, da wbbad rie eh paArov. 


Worérespas é eye Boil a N on ‘Buvciv b9pdiman, 


GANG pas TodTo ov TelIw* ddlyov yap ypovov aor 
Dots Srecréypeda* ézrel, @s eyapuas, ci Fv bpiv vouos, 
Gsiep Kal dros avdpworrois, wept Savatou pr play 
Bajpépay povov Kplvew, aA woANds, érreiadnte ay 
viv 8 od padwv ev ypdve érbyp peyddas SiaBorads 
Gronbec9at. Terecpévos 8) eyo pndiva adixcty ~ 
qoNAov déw \guavréy ye adunoen Kal Kar épautot = / 
epee auTos, as d&tos eiul Tov KaKxod, Kal TiunoeoIa. 
TOLOUTOU TOS E“AUT@. TL Seloas ; F ee TOUTO, 


ov spilt! pes Timarat, 6 Pape oux eidépat obr’ el 


diyadov ott’ exixaKxov eat; avTt TobTov 81 dian 
N+ dy ed 01d. She, karcdy dVT@V, TOUTOU TLLNTALEVOS ; TTO- 


O Tepoy Sa ee pe Set Shv ev Secpwrnpiy, Sov- 
Aevovta TH ael KadvoTapEevy apyn, Tois Evdexa; GAA 
ok rah dedéa9ar bws dy extlow; adda Tabtév 

pana orrep. » viv cu) ENevyov* ov yap EoTe poe ypI- 
pata 07r0 Re actos "ANNA 89 Huyis Typncopat ; 
lows yap av pou ToUTOU TinoaLTE. TOAD -evT AY 
pe iro vyia Exot, ® avdpes ‘ANnvaiot, ei obras 
ddoyirtos eipt, @ste py Stvac%at AoylleoSar, Gre 
vpets ey GvTes ToAttal pov ovy olol re éyéveoSe év- 

Deyxeiv tas épas SiarptBds Kal rods Noyous, GAN tpiy 


oa se 


ry 
s 
s 
e 
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Bapurepas yeyovace kal émipYover Al aste Enretre 
avtav vuvi amadXaryhvat, ado 0€ apa auras alcove 
pgdlos. rondo ye Set, & dvipes ‘AXnvaior. ° KaNOS OdY 
dy pot 6 Blos etn EedSovre Taduc@de avIparp adrnv 
é& EdAns Tod TrddEws awetBopevyp kat éFeXavvopevy 
Gv. eb yap ol8 S11, Sov dv Edw, Aéyovtos epod 
dxpodcovras of véor dstrep évIdde. nav ev TovTous 
amenatva, ovrot ewe avtol Fedor, trelJovtes Tovs 


mpeaButépous: dv 58 ur) drrehatvo, of TovTwY TaTé-E 


pes Te Kad oixelos St’ avtovs TovToUs. 

Car. XXVIII. "Iows otv dv tes elzrat, Suyav &e 
nal fovylay dyov, ® Rdxpates, ody olds 7° Eres Hyuiv 
éearSov Gv; Tovri 8) éott mdvtayv yadero@tarov 
meioal Twas tpav. édy Te yap Neyo, Ste TH Se@ arret- 
Sety tobr’ éorl cal Sa tobr’ ddvvarov hovylay dew, 


ov Treivea JE ot WS cipwvevopévp’? édy T avd Aya, STL 88 


Kal tuyyaver péyrotov dyatov by avdIpwr@. TodTOo, 
éxdorns Hyépas mepl aperis Tovs NOyous trovetadae 
cal Tav dAdwv, Tept av vpels E“od axovete Sivareyo- 
wévou Kat éwavtov Kal dXNouS eferdfovtos, 6 68 ave£é- 
Are Oe res ou cert Rese iae Tatra & érs Hrrov 
weaTée [LOL ort Rus Be eeu uly OUTMS, WS eyo 
gnpt, @ 3 buBpes, meivew 6 ov padvov. Kal éyo au 
ov el diopas éwavTov ge vady, aed ques . L mev WP 9-4. 
Hy pot Xemwara, éryunoapny dv xpnudray b dca Hk} 
Nov Exticewv. ovdev yap av EBAGBnv: viv 5é— ov yap 


y b N “A 
EoTL, et 447) apa doo dy éyw Suvaluny exticat Tocov- 


tov Bovreodé pow TYyshoa. tows & av Suvaipny éxti- 
rc ea a“ 3 lo ‘ VA @ ” . 
as tpiv pvav apyuplov’ tocovTou ody TiLOUah 


iI 
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ITrdrov Sé de, @ avipes “ASnvaiot, nai Kplrov nai 
KputoBovnros xal ’ArroAdNOSwpos Kedevove’ pe Tptd- 
KoVTa pvav Tynoacdal, avtol & éyyvaoIae* Tipapa: 
atv TocovTou: éyyuntal & bpiv écovrat Tob apyuplot 
obrot akiéypep, Nc s |. Ane roy 


i See 
() Cap. XXTX. Od qodrod y Evexa ypdvov, d dy 
Spes 'AInvator, dvopa EEere nal aitiay bra tay Bou 
Nopévoy THY WodAW RoLdopEly, @ Swxpadtn azrexrd- 
vate, avdpa copoyv dycovet yap 57 we coder elvan, et 
Kat pn eit, of BovAdmevoe dpiv averdierv. ef ovv 
qmeplepeivate OAtyov yYpovoyv, ard ToD avTOopdTou ay 
ipiv todto éyévero* opare yap 81) Thy ArLKiay, Ste 
Toppo non €att Tod Biov, Savdrou bé éyyis. Aéyw Se 
TOUTO ov IMpos TdvTas Vuas, GAA Mpdos Tovs Euod 
D va ao aca Sdvarov. Néyw 5é Kal tode pos 
Tovs avTovs TovTous. “Iows pe olea Ie, @ dvdpes, azro- 
pla Ayav éaraxévar TovotTor, ols dy juas Srevca, ef 
@unv Selly arravta troveiy Kal Aéyeu, ste atropuyeiy 
Thy Slenvr ToANod ye Set. GNX’ arropig. pev EdAwKA, Ov 
pévtoe AOyov, GAXA TéAUMs Kal dvatoyuYtias Kal Tod 
eJérew Aéyeww mpos vas Tovaira, of dv vyiy pev 
Hdiot’ Hv akoverv, Spynvotvtes Té pov Kal ddupopévou 
Exad adda TrowotvTos Kal AéyovTos TOANA Kat avak.a 
éuod, as eyo dnt ola by Kal cidvode vpeis Tov 
GAXwv aKovew. GAN ovTEe TOTE wHIny Sev Evexa Tod 
xwodtvvou mpakar ovdéy avedevSepov, ovTEe viv jot 
perapérer obtas drrodoynoapéve, GANA TOAY wadAoV 
aipovpar Wde aTroAoynodpevos TeIvavat fh éxelvas Shy 
oure yap év Slkn ott’ ev Trodéuq@ ov eve obT ANXov 
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ovdéva Set rodTo pnyavaoSat, Stas arropev€eras wav 89 
mo.av Sdvatov. Kab yap ev Tals paxyats TWoAAAKIS O7)- 
Nov yiryverat, Ste TO ye atrodavely dv Tis exqrryot Kal 
Sarva adels nal éd’ ixerelay tpamropevos Tav SiwxKov- es 


TOV’ Kal GANA pnYavat isaac anne ejow éy Exdoross ne 
Kiwvovvots, Ssre Sia he qua = a ar 

5 aX. ke La hy 4,31 eer 
qrav trovety Kad réyelv. ‘GANA LN QU\TouT 7 


@ avépes, 9 dvarov exuryety, GNA TOAD bl srnsie 





movnplay: Sdtrov yap Javdtou Sei. Kal viv éyad pev 
dre Bpadis dv xal mpecBirns bro tod BpadvtépovB 
Edrwv, of & ewol xatiyopos ate Sewol Kab o&els dvres 

e ‘ le) iA A A > A \ A 

id Tod Sdrtovos, THs KaKkias. Kal viv eyo pev ares 
id budv Yavadrov Sixnv dprwv, odtor & bd Tis 
adndelas oPrAnnoTes pox Inplav kai dbdielayv. Kal &yarye 





TO TYyunpaTe eupévo, Kal odToL. Tadra péy ody mov 
lows obtw Kal eer oyxelv, kal oluar aita perplos 
eyeu. 

Car. XXX. To 88 87 peta todro éridupe bpiv 
xpnoumdijcal, @ katayndicduevol pou: Kal ydp eipeO 
Hon évtadda, év @ paddor avdIpwroe ypnopmdovow, 
éray péddrAwow arrodaveictat. dnul yap, @ dvdpes, of 
éue arrexrovate, Tiwwpiay tiv Hkew evIds pera Tov 
éuov Sdvaroy todd yarerwtépay vy Al’ 4 olay éue 
amextévare. viv yap TodTo elpyac9e oldpevor dTradAXd- 
EeaSat Tov did0vat EXeyyov Tod Blov. To Sé dpiv sronNd 
évavtloy atroBycetat, ws eyo dnt. TAclovs Erovtat 
ipas ot édeyxovtes, ods viv eyo Karelyov, duets Se 
ovK noSaveoSe* Kal yaderr@repot Ecovrat Saw vewre- D 
ool ciot, Kal Upels MANAOV ayavaKTiceTe. Et yap otE- 
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oe droxrelvovtes avdIpatrous émicynoe Tod ovetot- 
ey Tivad vpiv, ott ovn opSas Cire, ov GpSas Stavoel- 
ade* ov yap éoY airy 1) atradXayh obre mrdvu Suvary 
ouTe KaAN, GAN éxelyn Kal xaddorn Kal pactn, 11) 
Tovs GAXNous KoAovEWW, GAN éavTov trapacKevdter, 
Gras éoras ws Bértiotos. Tatra pev ody tpiv rots 
Katangicapévois payrevedpevos amadrdTropas. 

E Car. XXXI. Tots 8€ arrondicapévois 7déas dy 
Suarexelnv trrép tod yeyovdtos Tovrovt mpdyparos, 
éy & ot dpyovtes doyoNlay ayouce Kal ovTrw Epyopat 
of €XSovra pe Sel TEIvdvat. GNAE pot, @ Avdpes, tapa- 
pelvate TocovTov ypovov: ovdey yap Korver Srapv- 

40 SoAorioat wpos GAAHAOUS, Ews ELeotiv. tyiv yap os 
diros ovow émideiEar EIA Td vuvi por EvpBeBnKds 
tl wore voel. ‘Epol ydp, ® avdpes dixactai— ipas 
yap Sixacras xadav opdas ay xadoinv—Savydordy 
TL yéeyovev. 7 yap eiwduid por pavrTiKh 4 ToD Satpoviov 
éy pev TOS Tpdcdev ypovw Tavtl wavy TuKV} ael Hv 
Kal wavy em cpixpots évayrioupévn, et Te wéNOLLE fut) 
opIas mpdEewv: vuvt Se EvpBEBnxé pou, Grrep opare 
Kat auto, taut, & ye 879 oinIein ay Tis Kal vopiverat 
gryata Kaxov elvat. éuol dé obre éEtovre Ewdev otKo- 

B Sev qvavtiSn 7d ToD Seod onpeiov, ore Hvixa avé- 
Bawov évrav9ot él To Stxactyptov, od év TO OYO 
ovdapod péArovTi te épeiv> Kalrou év ANdols Aovors 
modAayod 8 pe érérye Nybvta ferakd. vuri 8 ov- 
Sapov wept TavTny TI Mpakww ovt’ év Epye ovdert ovr’ 
éy Oyo jvavtiotal pot. Tt ody aitiov elvat biroNap- © 
Bdva; eyo ipiy ép@: xiwvduveverydp pos To EvxpBeBr- 

4 
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Kos TovTO ayaSov yeyovévat, Kat od a9’ Eras 7jeets 
opIas viroAapBdvopev, Soot olopeda Kaxdv elvat To O 
Tedvdval. Méya Mol TEKLNPLOV TOVTOU yéyovEY* Ov yap 
go Srrws ovK HvavTL@aIn ay pot TO EiwIos Gnpetor, Eb 
uth Te wedAov eyo dyaSov apakew. 

Cav. XXXII. ’Evvonocwpev &é xal Ide, ds TONKA 
€diris éotw ayatov auto elvat. Avoiv yap Sdrepov 
éott TO TeNvdvat* 4 yap oloy pndev elvat pnd aiadn- 
ow pndepiav pndevos Eye Tov Tedvedta, 7) KaTa TA 

7 heyoueva petaBony Tis Tuyydver odoa Kal petolenors 

S| ah buyh rou'rérrou tod év9évbe eis GAXNOv rérov. Kab 
elre O17) pndepia alodnots éoriw, GAN olov Urrvos, érret- D 
ddv tis Kadevdov pnd svap pnder, Opé apguedavov 
xépdos dy ein 0 Sdvatos, eyo yap dy oipat, ef twa 
éxneEdpevov Séou tavrny thy vixTa, ey  oUTM KaTé- 
SapIev, dre pnd dvap ideiv, nal tas Ndas vieras Te 
cal hpépas tas Tov Biov Tod éavTod 4 






uTapasévra 
4 n , / > aA v 
TavTyn TH vuKTl déou oxerdpevon eizreiy, Troxas Apewov 
xal Adtov Hpépas Kal viKxtas TavTns THs VUKiOs BeBio- 
b] fo) @e A 7 tJ A \ o& 3 , 
Kev é€v T@ Eavtod Bi, oipar dv py ote idtwrny tid, 
GAA Tov péyay Bacthéa evapidprjrous dd teSpely 
aurov TravTas pos Tas aXas Huépas Kal vUKTas. EE 
ovv TotodTov 0 Sdvatos éott, Képdos Eywrye Aéyw* Kal 
yap ovdey mrclwv o Tas xpdvos paivetat ottw 87 
4 
elvar 4} pia vo& ei & avd olov drodnpieal ect 6 
Sdvaros evIévde eis GANov TOTOV, Kal adn éors TA 
Aeydpcva, Os apa éxel eioly Amavres ot TedvedTes, Ti 
peiloy ayadov rovTou ein av, ® avdpes Stxactai; e 
ydp tis adixopevos eis “Atdov, dmadXayels TovTwr 4) 
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rav packovrav Sixacrey elvat, ebpyoet Tors ds GAN: 
Sas Stxacrds, olrep wai A€yovras éxet Sixdfewv, Mi- 
vas Te Kar ‘Paddpavdus nal Aiaxds nat Tpirrdrepos, 
Kal Gdrdot, Soot TOV Hutdéwv Sixatoe éyévovto ev TE 
éautayv Bio, dpa gavrn av ein 4 arodnpla; 4 ad 
"Opdet EvyyevéoSat xal Movoaly nat ‘“Hoiddp xal 
‘Ounpo eri mocm dv tis SéEatr’ dv Sav; eyo pev 
yap Todrdxis ESeho TeSvdvas, eb tadr’ éorly ddydF: 
émel Emouye gh = 03 Savory dv ein % StarpuBr 
BavroSt, omdte evrvyoupss Hanapaper Kal Aiayrs Ta 
Terapavos kai ef tis AdXos TOV TedaLav ba Kpiow 
aSixov TéIvnKEV* avTimapaBadrovTy ra égavtod way 
mMpos Ta éexelvov, @ eyo oipat, ove Av andes ein. xab 
&) TO péytotov, Tovs éxel éeEerdfovra nal épevvdvra 
asmrep Tovs évratda Sudyew, rls adtav codes éare xal 
tls oleras pév, ore S& ov. él mooq 8 dv ts, @ av- 
dpes Suxactal, dé€arto éEerdoae tov ém) Tpolay aya- 
yovtTa Thy ToAM otpatidy, } OSvacéa, 4} Slouvdov, 
Of @dXous peupious adv tis elzrot Kat avdpas Kal yuvai- 
was; ols éxel SuardéyeoSae kat Evveivar nad éberdlew 
auyyavoy ay ein evdatpovias mdvras. ov dyirou Tov- 
Tou ye &vexa oi éxel aroxreivovot* Tad Te yap aANa 
evoatpovértepol cicw ot éxet Tov évddbe, Kal dn Tov 
Aowrrov ypdvoy addvarol cicw, elmep ye TA Neyopeva 

_ arndh éorwv. 
Cap. XXXII. "AANA cal duds ypy, @ dvdpes Se- 
waoral, evérridas elvat mpos Tov Sdvaroy, Kal év re 
D roto StavocicIar adrndés, OTe odx Eotiy avdpl ayad¢g 
Kakov ovdey obtre CavTe ovTE TEeNEUTHOAVTL, OVdSEe duE- 
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Nelrat wd Seay TA TovToV mpdypata* opdsé Ta éua 
vov aro TOU auTomdrou yéyovev, GAA pot SHAOV éoTe 
TOUTO, OTL Hon Tedvavat Kal aTnANaYIat Tpaypdtov 
Bérriov Fv pot. Sua todro Kal ewe ovdapod amrétpevre 
TO onpeiov, Kal &ywrye Tols KaTarpndioapévos ou Kat 
Tots KaTnyopols ov Tdvu yareTralve. KalToL ov TAUTY 
7H Stavoia xaterndpilovtd pov Kal Karyrydpouv, GAN 
oiopevor BXaTrTELY* TOTO avTots aktov péuherIar. FE 
Tocdvde pévrot abtav Séopas* rovs vieis pov, érec- 
Sav Byocwot, tipwpyncacde, @ avdpes, TavTa TadTa 
AurrobvTes, Girep éyw twas EXvrrour, Edy div Soxdoww 
q xpnedrov  adddou Tov mporepoy émipedctatat 7 
aperis, Kal day Soxadal re elvar pmdev Svres, overdifere 
auTOis, @sirep eyw opty, Ste oun emiperovvrat ov Sei, 
kal olovrad tt elvat Gvtes ovdevds dEvot. Kal édy TadTa 
Tore, Stkata TwerovIas eyo Ecopat bp buoy aves 
TE Kab Ot ViEls. - * 
"ANAL yap 45n Bpa MS éuot pev aroSavov- 
véve, tpiv dé Biwcopévorg. Orrdrepot Se ypav epyovras 
ert duewov mpaypa, AdiApy vavti wAHY TERED. ~- 


42 








IAATQNOZ KPITQN. 3" 





ses Osr. 1 Ti es apigar, & a) Kpirev ; 4 ov mpe 
ére dotiv; KP. Idvu péev of. XQ. Unvica pd- 
Mota; KP. "OpSpos BaSds. FN. Qavydtw, Sas 
yodérAnoé co. 0 Tod Seopwrnpiov Pirak siraxodca. 
KP. Buvydys dn pol dorw, & Xe&xpares, Sia Td 
monrdKs Seipo dorav, nal te Kab evepyérntas bn’ 
éuod. 32.41" Apre 68 Hees j wdédar; KP. "Emceicds 
Bardva. 32. Elta mas otk eiIvs émipyerpds pe, GNX 
avy wapaxddnoat; KP. Ob pa rov Al’, @ Saxpares, 
obS dy aitis HIerov ev roqaurn te aypuTvia Kal 
Avy elvat. GANA Kal cod madras Davpdlo aicSave- 


_ 


pevos, @S 75éwS xadeddsers* Kad erirndés oe ode Hryet- a 


pov, a ws Adtota Subyys. Kal TroddAdKus pev 87 oe Kat 
mporepoy ev travtTt T@ Blip evdaidvica Tod Tpdrrov, 
Tonv S¢ wadtota év TH vuvl wapectoon Evpdopa, ws 
pwlus airiy nal mpdws pépes. 3. Kal yap dv, od 
Kpirov, wrAnpperes etn wyavanrety tTndtKovToy dvta, 
Ceti Se? Abn rerXevtav.. KP. Kai adro1, & Sexpares, 
THALKODTOL év ToLavTais Evpopais .dAlcKovTat, GAN 
ovdey avdtovs emidveras 4 HALKIA TO pet) OvYt aya-- 
vaxtely TH Tapoten TUyn. 22, ”"Eore tadra. g@rAa 


<a 


ok 
Khe 


¥ rte 
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of oo . A _ € | | 
oN y Car. XXVI. Tivaras & ody pos o dvip S avarov. 


Elev. eyo 88 8) tivos bpiv avTLTinoopal, ® dvdpes 
"ASnvaios ; 7} SHrov, Ott THs aElas; ti ody; Ti dEtds 
cit Tadeiy 4 amoticat, & Te patov év Td Bip ody 
jouxlay Hyov GAN dyedjoas Ovirep of wodXoi, ypnpa- 
topov Te Kal oixovoplas Kal otpatnyiav Kal Snpnyo- 
pla Kal. Tay.  Didaov pipyiv kat Evvapooidy Kal ord- 
SEW TOV EV TH TONEL YUYVOLEVOY, rma dpevos seeage 
T@ Ovtt emlerKéoTEpoy Eivat 7 Gere eis: tab’ iovrTa 
adler Sat, évradSa pév odk Fa, “ol érSov pare vpiyC 
pare euavTe Euedrov pndev ) Shehas elvat, émt 5é TO 
iste, Exacrov tov cuepyeree Ty “peylotny edepyecta, 
@s eye nye; évradda 7a, emexeipiiy ExactTov vpov 
Weide pi) bu ad HT T qr pendevos érripe- 
Nelo Sas, wplv éavrod 5 a pace Strws ws BéXTLCTOS 
rai dpovipwratos Ecotto, pare TOY Ths Toews, ply 
QUTIS THS TOAEwS* TOV TE AAXWY OUTW Kata Tov ad-— 
Tov TpoTroy .émipedeiodar. Ti ody eit aELos wa-) 
Jeiy rovodtos wy; ayadov TL, @ avdpes “AInvaint, et 
Sef ye kata tiv aklay TH GAnSeia tipacSat, Kab 
rabtad ye a@yavov toudrov, & Ts av mpéroe pol. 
ti ovv mpérret avdpi mévnte evepyérn, Seoméevp dryew 
oyoAny emt TH vtpetépa Tapaxedevoe; ovK ead & 
ae HGdXov, @ avdpes | ’"ASnvaitor, Tperrel OUTWS, @S 
Tov ToLovTOY avopa év mpurTauele aurelo Sau, manu 


Sas 


rye pGdov q eb TLS ieee imm@ 7) Evvinpi8t 7) Leiryet 
vevixnney ‘Odrvptridot. 6 pev yap buas rovet evdal- 
A J > A \ & \ A 
povas Soxety eival, éyw dé elvars Kai o pev tpodysk 
ovdev Setrar, eym 5é Séouar. et ody Sei pe xaTa TO 
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Sixcavov HS a&las tipadoIat, TovTov Tina@pmal, ev 58 


Cf 


Car. XXVIII. “Icws odv tyiv nal ravtl rAéyov 
waparAnclws Sox@ Néye BsTrEep Tept Tod olKTou Kar 
a3 , 9 Vv s* yas 4 \ > 
Ths avttBornoews, atravdadsComevos* To be ovK EoTwy, 
> 3 A A bd) XV f a) 
TOLODTOV, a AXov. 
@ avopes Adnvatet Tovoiprov, a pax 
Werérero pat eye excv| ay pyoevt, adcxety GvIparrwv, 
GANA pas TodTo ov Treida* oAlyov yap ypovoy adA}- 
Dots SterrAéypeda* érrel, ws ey@yat, ct Av dpiv vopos, 
asiep Kal adros avIpwrross, mept Savdrov pr) plav 
Bajépay povov Kplvew, adda TrOAAds, érreladnte av: 
viv & ov padioy év ypove orbyp peydAas SiaBords 
arrowvec dat. qetrecuévos 8 eyo pndéva ddixeiy 
WoAXoD oéw \euaurdy ye adlanoe Kal Kat épavTot 
se 27 ¢ Me Pf 9 aiid a : / 
epely autos, ws AEuds eit tov Kaxod, Kal Tinoeotat 
. 0 & 


TolovTou Tivos euauT@. Ti Seloas; FH pmtadw TodTOo, 


.™ a 
{ 00 Médntos poe Tiarat, 5 dye ovx eidépar ob7’ ei 


% i 
dyadov oT eyKaxoy cot; avTi TobTOV O17 ELwpat 


ath = 
Na oy € O00. Sie. KQKQ@Y. GVTMV, TOVTOU TLULNTAPLEVOS ; TrO- 
EOLOU ; KaLT 


O repov 6 ¢ pe Set Shp év Secpwrnpiy, dov- 
Aevovta TH ael KadvoTapevyn apyh, Tois Evdexa; GAA 
vadeye 
xonudtov, cai SedéaSat Ews dv'extlaw ; Gdrd tadrdv 
9 4 “a \ b v / 
mnt orep. viv, 67) EXeyou* ov yap éort pot Ypr- 
(we { ax VN - { . wk 3 ~ 
pataXorrosey éxticow. “Adda by hvyis Tyujoopas ; 
b \ bi J , A 4 > 
lows yap av pot TovTOV TinoatTe. TOAAT pevT ay 
pe hrrovyla Exot, @ avdpes “AInvaioa, ei obtws 
ddoytoros cipt, @ste py SivacS%ar AoyitecXax, Srt 
vpels pev Gvres Total pou ovy olol Te éyéveoSe év- 
Deyxeiv tas épas SiatpeBds Kab Tors Adyous, GAN Huty 


a) 


ae 


. — ae 
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pope UTepas yeysvace Kal éemipovw pgp aste Cnretre 
avrav vu aTradnrayhvat, GAdot O€ Apa avTas olaoves 
pgdilws. mrodnov ye del, @ avdpes *AInvaior. “ Senta s, 
dy pot 0 Blos ein cEerASovts tryruK@de avI por GrAnv 
éF GdAns méduv TédAews aperBopevy Kal éEeNavvopevp 
Gv. ed yap ofS bret, Sou dv 29w, réyovtos euod 
dxpodcovrat oi véot dstrep évddde. Kav pev TovTOUS 
arrérxatva, ovTot éue avtol éeA@ot, welJovtes Tovds 
mpecButépous’ éay dé yr) areNavva, ot TovTwY TraTé- EF 
pes Te xal oixetot 8s’ avtovs TovTous. 

Car. XXVIII. “Icws otv ay ris elrrot, Suyav Se 
Kal jovylay ayov, & oKpares, oy olds 7 &oes Huiy 
éEerdov iv; Touvrl 89 €ore mdvrav yaderrdratov 
meical Twas bua. édy Te yap eyo, Ste TS Yew aree- 
Yeiy tobT éoti nal Sua Todt’ advvatov jovylay ayew, 
ov TeiaeaIE rol @S Eipwvevopévp® édy T ad Aya, 571 88 
Kal tuyydver péyrotov dyadov by avIp@r@ todo, 
éxdorns Huépas mepl apetis Tovs Ndyous sovetodat 
Kal TOV ArAdNwv, Tepl ay vpels Ewod axovere Siareyo- 








wévou Kal é“avTov Kal ddXovs eeratovros, 6 6e ave£é- 
oTas ook ark ou Sead PRE HAN TavTa & ére HTTov 
€ Loe ay EXEL pL y OUTMS, WS on 

nn @ avopes, meivew 5é€ ov padiov. Kal éyo & 


ovx clduopat éuavTov geiqdy, Kani} oun. “ L wey es 4: 4, 


_he 


ANA 


qv pot Xphpwara, unodany av xpnudrav b dca é 
Nov exticewv. ovdev yap ay EBAGBnv* viv 5é— ov yap 
Eorwv, et 47) dpa Soov ay éyo Suvaipny exticas tocov- 

- tov BovrAcodé prow Tiyjoa.. tows 8 av dSuvaipnv éxri- 
gas wpiv pvav apyuplov: tocovTou ov TiLOUdh ~ 
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ITrdrov 82 384, @ avipes "ASnvaiol, nat Kolroy xai 
KpitoBovros nat ’Arro\NoSmpos Kedevovei pe Tpud- 
KOVTAa pVvoV TinoagIaL, avTol & eyyvaoIas* Tiapai 


ovv TocovTou: éyyunral 8 dpiv Ecovrat Tod apyuplot 4 
or A 
obro: akibypep, 9 FN cae 





() Cap. XXTX. Ov rodnod vy Evexa ypévov, @ ay» 
Spes “AInvaiot, Svopa EEere nal aitiav bro tév Bov 
Aopévav THY WoAw Rotdopely, ws Zwxpdryn arrexté- 
vate, avdpa copovs dyjcovet yap 57 we coon elvat, et 
Kal pn eiul, ot BovAdpevoe tyiv overditew. et ov 
qeplepeivate GAtyov ypovov, amd TOD avTopdTou dy 
tpiv todto éyéveto* opate yap 87 TH AdLKiay, OTE 
Toppw Hon éatt tod Biov, Yavdrov be éyyts. Néyo Se 
ToDTo ov wpos mdvTas vuas, AAAA pos Tovs épod 

D eva yabicapeven Sdvarov. Neyo Sé nal rode wpods 
tovs autos TavTous. “Iows pe oleate, & dvdpes, azro- 
pla rNoywv Earwxévar ToLovTar, ols dy Upas Sreoa, €L 
@ynv Sely arrayta trovety Kal réyey, asTEe aTroduyeiv 
thy Slenvr TodXod ye det. GAN azropia pév éddwKa, ov 
pevrot AOyoV, GAAA TorAyns Kal dvatoyuvTlas Kal Tod 
édérew Aéyety mpos vas rotadta, of av vpiv pev 
qoucr Fv axovew, Spnvoovros ré you Kal ddupopévou 

Exal dAXa rotobvtos Kal AéyovTos ToAda Kat avaéva 
éuod, as éyo gnu ola $n Kal ciduode vuels taV 
GdAXwv axovew. GAN ove ToTE wOHdSnv Sely Evexa Tod 
Kiwvdbvou wmpatar ovdéy avedevtepoy, ote viv pot 
petapéner ows aTONOynoapevy, GANA TOA paAXov 
aipodpat mde aTroNoynodpevos Tedvdvar h éxelvws Civ 
ovre yap ev Slxn obt’ ev wrodéum ovr’ ene oT ADXov 
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ovdéva Sef robto pnyavacIar, Srrws atropedferar trav 89 
qow@v Sdvarov. Kab yap év rais pdyass TodNaKts Of- 

Nov yiyveras, Ste TO ye atrodavely av Tis exqryot Kat 

Sirva adels kal éf’ ixerelay TPG OnEU OS TOV SLwKoD- Sie 


TOY’ Kal dAXaL pn Yavat me Efouy éy oe Tots a on 


xwwoduvots, @sTe~oia ine on ie Hy Rate - 

may troviv Kal Déyeuv. } a Da oa) anny 7% aden 

@ avbpes, Sdvarov éxpvyeiv, GAA TOAD ec 
mwovnpiay: Sdrrov yap Javdtou Yet. xal viv éya pev 
Gre Bpadts dv xal mpecBitns bd tod BpadurépovB 
éddwv, of S éuot catnyopo. dre Sewol xad o€ets dvres | 





tad Tov Sdrrovos, THS Kaxlas. Kal vov éyw wey arreyes 
td tuov Yavatov Siknv ddrov, oto S bro Tis 
adndeias wprAnKores woxInplav kal ddiclav. Kad &ywrye 
TO TYnpaTL eupévo, Kal ovTot. Tadra pv odv tov 
lows obTw Kal édet ayeiv, Kal oluat abta perplas 
EVEL. 

Cav. XXX. To 5é 8) peta rodto érudupa ipiv 
xXpnoppdijcal, @ Karayndiodpevol pov: Kal ydp eipsO 
70n évraita, ev @ pddor avdIpwroe ypnoppdodow, 
Stay péhrwow atrosavetctar. pnul ydp, @ avdpes, of 
éue dmextévare, tinwplay piv Hew ebSbs pera Tov 
éuov Sdvarov troAv yxareTrwrépay vip Al’ 4 oiav éue 
dmextovate. voy yap TobTo elpyacSe olduevor arradrd- 
EeoSat rod Sidovar Edeyyov Tod Blov. 7d 5é byiv cron 
évavtlov atroBicetat, os eyo dnt. mrelovs scovras 
Uuas of EdXyyovtes, obs viv éyh xaretyov, dpeis 58 
OvK foSdveoNe Kab yaderrmrepor Ecovtas Saw vewre-D 
ool eict, Kad ipels waddov ayavaxTnoere. ei yap ole- 
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oe aroxrelvovtes avdIparrous éricynoey Tod dvetdt- 
Sew tia vpiv, ott ovK opSas Cire, od GpSas Stavoel- 
aXe ov yap éoY airy 7) amadday? obte wavy Suvari) 
ovte Kad, GN éxelyn Kal Kaddorn Kab pactn, 1) 
Tovs GAAous KoAOvElY, GAN éavTOY TrapacKevdtew, 
Gras gorat ws BéAticTOS. Tadta pep ody ipiv rots 
KaTaynpioapévos pavrevadpevos amadddtropa _ 

E Car. XXXI. Tois 8¢ drroyndicapévots 78éws dv 
SuareySetny imép tod yeyovéros Toutovi rpdypatos, 
év ® ob Apxovtes aayoNlav ayovee Kal ovTrw Epyowat 
of eXSdvra pe Set reIvdvat. GNAE pow, @ avdpes, wapa- 
pelvate tooovToy ypovov: ovdev yap Korver Siapv- 

40 SoNoyijoat pos GAAHAOUS, Ews EEcoriwv. tyiv yap ws 
dlrois ovoww émdetEas édew 76 vuvi por EvypBeByxds 
tt wore voc. “Epol yap, @ davdpes Stuxactai— tpas 
yap Siuxcacras Kadav opdjeas av xadolinyv—Yavyudovsy 
TL yéyover. 7) yap eiwdvid fot pavTeKT 4 TOD Satpoviov 
éy ev TO Tpdodey Ypove TravtTl Tavu TuKV? del Ay 
Kal wavy él cpeuxpots évavriovpévn, el TL WEANOLpE p47) 
dpdas mpdkew> vuvi 5 EvpBEPyxé pot, drrep opare 
Kal avroi, tauti, & ye 67 oinIein av Tis Kal vopiverar 
gryara Kkaxov elvat. éuol dé ovre eFtovTe EwdJev oiKo- 

Bey qvavTi@dIn Td tod Yeov onpelov, ovTE Hvixa avé- 
Bawov évravdot ém 16 Sixacryptoy, odt év TO Oy 
ovdapod péddovri te épety’ roar éy GdXots AGIs 
modrayod on pe ereaxe neyo a ‘ferako. puri 66 ov- 
Sapod wept ravrny thy mpakw ob’ év Epy@ oddevi ovr’ 
éy Oyo Hvavtiwrai pow. Tl obv aitiov elvat brrodap- — 
Bdva; éya ipuiv épo: xuvduvederydp pot to EvxpBeBn- 

4 
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\ A b Q | , > Ww 7@ @ a 
KOS TOUTO ayaJov yeyovéval, Kal ovK EoD Erras Tets 
dpias vTro\apBdvopev, Soot oidpeda Kaxov elvat TOO 
TEIvaVAl, peya Lol TEKPNPLOV TOUTOU YyéyovEY* Ov yap 
bd 3 @ 3 3 4 tA X 3 \ na 3 
Eo)’ Sirs OUK HVAVTLOIN GV ol TO EiwIOS ONpELOV, Ee 
jun Te Ewerrov eyo ayadov mpd£Eeu. 

Cap. XXXII. "Evvojocwpev 6é rab 7H5e, Os TOAAH 
édmis éatw dyadov avto elvar. Avoty yap Sdrepov | 
éott TO Tedvavat* 7 yap oloy pndev elvas und’ alo In- | 

f a N 4 . ce) A XN 

ow pndepiay pndevos Eyew Tov teIvedta, 7 KaTa TA 
eyoueva peraBony Tis TUyxavel ovca Kal yeTolenats 

\ ‘ Re “em “Dos Z a % —_ a 

TH buy Tou ToTrov Tov évJevde eis GAAOV TOTTOV. Kar 
elre 61) pndepia aicdnots éorw, GAN olov Urrvos, érret- D 
Sav tis Kadevdmv pnd dvap pmder, Oper aperedovoy 
Képdsos dy ein 0 Sdvatos, eyo yap Gy oipat, et tive 

> 4 4 N 7 eo 
éxreEdpevov Séot TavTny Thy vuKTA, ey } oUTW KaTé- 
Sapdev, asTe pnd dvap idelv, nad tas AAAas vUKTas TE | 
cal nuépas tas Tod Biov Tod éavtod avdquTapadévra 
TAUTN TH vUKTL Séot oKErapevoy Eimrely, TOXAas apEewvor 

\ o& e. 6°? 7 , n \ 
Kat nOvoy Huépas Kal vuKTas TavTns THs vuKDMs BeBlw- 
3 A e A 4 ad A \o@ ? a 4 
Kev €v T@ EavTovd Bi, oipat av py ots idtarny tid, 
GAA Tov péyay Bacirhéa evaptdpjrovs ad iebpety 
avTov TavTas Tpos Tas GANas huépas Kal vicras. eb E 

4 A € 14 , > / 4 
ouv ToLovToy 6 Sdvaris dort, Képdos Eywrye Néyo* Kal 
yap ovdey wrelwy o Tas ypovos daiverat ottw 57 
elvat 4 pia wwe. ef & ad olov drrodnpical éotiv 6 
Sdvatos evdévde eis GANOv TOTOY, Kal Gyn €o18 TA 
Aeyoucva, OS apa éxel eioly Grravres o1 TedvEdres, Ti 
Heifoy dyadiv rovtouv ein av, @ dvopes Sixacral; e 
Yap tis adixopevos eis “Atdov, aradrayels TovTwy 41 
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vay pacKxovrov Sixacrav elvat, evpyoes Tovs Os aAn- 
Sas Stxacrds, oltrep Kat rAéyovras éxet Sixdtev, Mi- 
vos Te kat ‘Paddpavdus wat Aiaxds nad Tperrorepos, 
wat GdroL, cor TOV Huitéov deca éyévovTo év TS 
éavtav Biw, apa pair &v ein 4 arrodnpla; 4 ad 
"Opdet EvyyevéoSat nal Movoaly xai ‘Hoddp cai 
“Ounp@ él room dv tis SéEair’ Gv tpav; éyw pep 
yap wodddKis EIEXD Tedvavar, € et tTabT éotiv ddndj° 
émel Ewovye kal auto Yayiory vp eln 7 Statpipy 
Bairé3t, ordre at thous Tlanrapyper nat Alavrs re 
TedXapavos nat el tis dAXdos TaY TWaratdy Sid Kpicw 
adixov TéeIvnKey* sichipib a eimmcehl: 7a é egavtod 1a3n 
qpos Ta exelvwv, OS éy@ otpat, ove av andes ely. Kad 
&7) TO péytotov, Tovs exe éEeralovta Kal épevvavra 
asirep Tovs évradSa Sudyeuv, tis abradv copes éote nat 
tls olerat pév, ott 8 ov. ert roc © ay tts, ® av- 
dpes Stxacral, déEarto éEerdcas tov émi Tpolav aya- 
yovTa THY ToAAY aoTpatidy, } Odvacéa, } Slovdor, 
Of GAXrous peuplous ay tis elzroe Kai avdpas Kal yuvat- 
was; ols éxet Stadéyec9as nad Evveivas nal éberdtew 
aunxavoy ay ein eOatpovias mdvrws. ov dnrou Tov- 
Tov ye évexa of exe arroKTeivoval* Td Te yap adda 
evdatpovéotepol ciow ot éxtt ray évddbe, Kat dn TOV 
AouTrov ypdvoy addvarol eicw, elrep ye TA Neyoueva 
GAnIH éotev. 

Cap. XXXII. "AAAG cal duds ypy, @ dvdpes Se- 
KaoTal, evérmridas elvat mpos Tov Sdvarov, Kai év Tt 
D roto StavociaSat adydés, Ste ovK Eat avdpt ayade 

Kaxov ovdey ovte Cavre ovTe TéeNEUTHTAVTL, OVdE GUE- 
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Aelrat Ure Xe@y Ta TovTov mpadypata* opoe TA Ewa 





viv GTO TOD avToudtou yéyover, GANG pot SHrov éote 
tovTo, tt Hon Tedvdvat Kal amnrdrAdyYJat Tpaypatav 
Bédrcov hy pot. Sta Todt Kal ene ovdapod azrérpevre 
TO onpetov, Kal &ywye Tots Katayndicapévots prov Kad 
Tois KaTnyopols ov ardvu yareTralvo. Kalrot ov TavTy 
TH Stavola xatrerndilovTd pou Kal Karnyopovy, GNX 
otopevot BAdrrTev* TovTO avtois aEvov péuperIar. E 
Toosdvde pévrot abrav Séouas* rods viets pov, errec- 





dav ABnowot, Tiwwpncacde, @ avdpes, Tata Tavra 
Avrobyres, Grrep eyw buds édAvrovy, édy tyty Soxdow 
q xpnpedtov % Grou Tov mporepoy erryeretadat 7 
apetis, Kat édy Soxdal ri elvas pndev Gvres, dverdlCere 
avrois, Osirep ey@ dyiv, Ste ove emtpedodyras dy det, 
Kad olovrat te elvas Svtes ovdevds &Evot. Kal day tadTa 
qoute, Sixata terovias éyw Ecopat od buadv avros 


Te Kat of vicis. - y Xue 4g 
"ANNA yap bn dpa » Vat, €or wey atrodavov- 


weve, tyiv 5é Biwcopévorg. omrdTepot 5é Hua EpxovtTas 
dri dpewvov Tpaypna, GdApyY Tavis TAI 7 TO Yep. as 





WAATQNOS KPITQN. ..* 





se Car. L Ti i oleibe adifas, & ® Kpirov ; ‘Hob Tpe 
éx¢ éotiv; KP. Tdw pev oy. 32. Unvica ped 
Mora; KP. "OpSpos Batis. 22. Oavpdvw, Srras 
ndéAnoé cor 6 ToD Secpwrnpiou pvdAaE wraKxovoa. 
KP. HuvySns 78n pol éorw, © Zexpates, Sia 7d 
moxrdus Seioo dovrav, kal te Kad edepyérntas br’ 
éuod. 212.0 Apts 5é fees } mddar; KP. ’Esceixas 
Bardva. SQ. Elza ras otk edIvs emiryetpds pe, GAG 
oun mapeeenaean KP. Od pa tov Al’, & Sexpares, 
oS’ dv abtés #IeXov ev “Toravry Te aypuTrvla Kat 
Uy elvat. GNAA Kal cod mada Davpdlo aicJave- 
PEVOS, WS 70EWS xadeddeis* Kar érrirndés oe obK Frye 
pov, Wva os FSvrra Subyys. wad rrodAduts wd 87} ce Kad — 
mporepoy év tavtl TS Bly evdaycvica Tod TpoTov, 
qoAw 5é pdraara ev TH vuvl Twapertwon Evpdopa, os 
pelos abriy Kal mpdws pépes. 21. Kal ydp dv, o 
Kpirav, wrAnpperés eln wyavaxreivy tTyAtKovTov Syra, 
Cei Sef dn rerevtav. KP. Kai adddot, & Sowxpares, 
THALKODTOL ev ToLavTais Evyhopais .adloKxovTat, AAN 
ovdey avrovs émidverat 4 HALKia TO py OvYL wya- 
vaxtely TH Tapovon TUyn. 22, "Ears Tatra. Grra 
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ri 8) obtw mpo adita; KP. ’Aryyendiav, & Jaxpares, 
pépav yarerny, ov col, as éuol haiveras, GAN éuol 
Kal Trois cols érerndeious macy Kgl yarerny cat Ba- ye" 
petay, iy éye, ws euol Soxe, év tows Bapitar’ dv év- 
éyxayt, 32. Tira ravrnv; at ard sea dash tae éx 
Annrov, ob Set ecpoxopevod Tedvd Wee; ; KP. Ov trorD 
57) ddixrat, dra Soxed péev por HEew 7 TOURARR éF av 
drrayyédXovaw HKovrés Twes amd Yovviov Kal cata- 
AetrovTes éxet avUTO. SHAov ov EK TOVTAV TOY ayyédwr, 
Ste HEet THPEP OP, kal avdyxn §1) eis avptov ora, @ 
Zaxpates, Tov Blov peng 
Cap. II. 3.0. “ANN, ® Kplrav, triyn ayadq. ef 

TAUTY T os Regis prrov, ravTy Eotw. ov pévTor olpat 
Hew avdto Srifiepov. KP. Tp3ev ToUTO renpaepers ; 
2. Eye cot Aas TH vép ou vatepala Set ee arro- 44 
Svjoxew 4 H av EXSy TO wroiov. KP. Bact J Tot 
57 of tovTay Kbpto. 22. Od tolvuv rijs érrvodons 
Npépas olpas avro HEew, GNA THs éTépas. a el 
pas 5é Ex Tivos évurviov, 6 Ewpaxa Odiyov mporepor 
Traits Ths vuKtés* Kab xivSuvebers ev neepe Tit OUK 
éyetpal pe. KP. "Hv 8 89 tl 76 évirrmov;. $2. 
Eséxet ris pot yur) mposeASovoa nary cai everdys, 


3 
AevKa iparia Sxouoes kanérat pe Kat elrreiy, °2 2o- B ak 


Kpares, Hyatt Kev rpurdrp PIinv ép(Bwrov ticovo. 

KP. ‘Qs drorov 76 evitrvuov, & Yaxpares. FM. 
Svapyss pep ody, OS yf Euod Soxei, & Kptrav. 

Car. IL. KP. Alay ye, as gorxev. GAN’, @ Satpe- 

ye & dxpares, tri xabl vov éuol melSou xal c@SnrTe* 


ws éuol, dav ot arroSdvys, od pla Evudopa éotw, 


a 


prs 
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1 at. "s 
9 INT Ly a 3 a . y ’ ’ 
GA yapis fev TOU eo "fas, TOLOUTOU €mrtTNOElou, 


> AN 3Q7/ 14 on 
olov éyw ovdéva pH tore kiphcw, ere. 83 xa} TONAOIS 
e et b 
& 


U bdEea, of eué al oé pty cadars i ioacw, Os oles"? Ov cE 
ately, et #Xedov avanrioKxe Ypnpata, apeARoac. 


/ xatrot ris dv aicylwv etn tadbrns Sé£a, 4 Soxeiv ypri- 


pata rept mrelovos trovetodat 4 pirovs ; ov yap aei- 
covTat of TroAAOl, @S OV aUTOS OvK AXEANGAS amrLévat 
evdévde, Hudv wpoSvupoupévov. FM. "AAA ti Hpir, 
& paxdpre Kplrwv, ottw ris tev Tordev &dEns pé- 
NEL ; Of yap ErrLELKEOTATOL, OV padXov akvov ppovTitery, 
HYNTOVTAL AUTA OUTW Bilal sete wstrep ay mpay7. 


t\ BY in oo 
TaV ToAA@Y SdEns pérev. adTa Bi 38 Ta TrapovTa 


vuvt Sre olot tr’ eioty of ToAXOl ov TA socal thie TOV 
xaxav éLepydleoSat, GANA TA péeyiora Sxereyne egy TL, 
év avtois StaBeBAnpévos 7. FN. Ei yap Bdedov, & 


Kpirwy, otol re fot ol groNAol Ta wéyiora Kana é£ep- , . 


yateoSat, tva’otot Te Hoav av Kal ayada Ta péytota, 
Kal Karas dv eiye. viv Sé ovdérepa olot te’ ovTe yap 


dparipov OUTE appore duvatol qotjoat, Trototay Se 


ry 


TovTo, 6 Te dv TUYwWoLD. 

Car. IV. KP. Taita pév 679 obtws éyétw* Tade 
5é, &@ Baoxpares, eiwé por. apd ye yn ewod mpounYet 
Kal TOV AdNXNov Eérrityndelov, yn, cav ov evIévbe éFEr- 
Sys, o1 queopeeen Hpi mpdypata BAPXOTW @S oe 


evSévde Krk act, kal dvayxacsepev Kat jwacav 
THY ovclav dmoBareiv 4  ovxva Ypnpata, } Kal Ado Tt 


65 wrpos Tovrous Trade; ei ydp Te TowodTov hoPel, éacor. 
nr r \ 
auto yaipew* Hyeis yap Tov Sikavoi éopev owcavTEs 


la 
uy 


of 


ne 


D KP. ’AAWw opds 87, Sts avdyKn, © Sdupares, Kab TIS 6 


‘y 
t° of 
pail 2) 


o4 
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iA A ‘ , , oN , wv 
ce Kivdouvevesy TovTov Tov Kivduvoy Kai, éav én, Ers 
rovtTou peilo. GAN éeuol meidou Kal 7) dAdwS Trolet. 
32. Kat radta mpopntoipar, © Kpitwv, cai adda 
qmo\Ad. KP. Myre toivyy taita doBov- Kai yap 
cvdée ToAvD Tapyvp.ov éatuv, 6 SéXovat AaBovtes Tuves 
onoai oe Kai €& ely evdévde. errevta ovy opas Tov- 
ayary UX, OPS 
rous Tovs acuxoddyras ws evTENeis, Kal ovdev av déot 


ém avTovs wood apyuplov; aol Sé vrdpye wey TAB 


EULA YPHLATA, WS eywpat, ixayd* Errevta Kal el TL Ewod 
KNOOMEVOS OUK OLEL dei avanloxew Tapa, Eévor ovat 
évdade Eroipor dvarloxew. els 8 Kexdutxev em avo 
TovTO apytpiov ixavov, Jippias 6 OnBaios: Erotpos 
dé xai KéBns Kal addov Troddol mdvu. dste, orep 
Ayo, LITE TATA poReuienes aTOKaLNS CAVTOV oO- 
cat, unre & éreyes ev TO SuxacTnpiy, Susyepés coe 
yevodo, 6 Ott ovx ap & Exous efeddov 6 5 TL Xp@o cavT@. 
moAAaxyad pév yap Kad dAXoce Sra. dy aplen ayaTy- 


ly -P : | 
hone 


cova oe* cay Sé BovaAyn eis Oerrariay iévat, ciolv C 


éwot éxet Eévol, of oe wept ToNAOV TrolncoYTaL Kal 
aopdnerdy cou rrapéLovrar, waste oe pndéva Avirety 
Tov Kata Oerranriav. 

Cap. V. "Ere 56, & Aaxpates, ovde Sikatoyv pot 
Soxeis émuyeipely mpayya, cavToy mpodoovat, éEdv 
codijvar’ Kal ToadTa omevoess mept ceavTov yevé- 
ovat, dep av kal ot éyIpol cov omevoatey Te Kal 
gorrevoay o& Spaddeirac Bovrdpevot. mpos dé tovTo«s 
Kat TOUS viels Tovs aavTod euouye Soxets mrpodiddvat, 


ods cou ekov Kal a as Kal exrradedoat oixyyoeeD - 


KATANTOV, KAL TO cov Epos, Br dy’ TUXWOL, TAYTO 


etd \ 


ak 


rad 
Yeu 
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=pdfoucs® revEovtas Sé, Os TO eixos, ToLovTwY, oldzep 
clade yiyvertar ev tats oppaviats mrepu tovs dpda- 
yous. 4 yap ob xpi troveia Ian qraidas, } EvvSiarana- 
mopel Kal Tpepovta Kal traidevovra: ov 5é pos Soxeis 
Ta fpadtupétata aipeiodar. yp Sé, amep av dvip 
ayados xat avbdpelos Edorro, taidta aipeiaSa, dd- 
oxovrd ye 87 aperhs Sua mavros tod Blov érripenet- 

Rada ws &yaye xal-brrép cod Kal rep Hav TaV cov 
émiTndeiwy aioytvopat, uy Sd6&n array 7b mpaypa TO 
wept oé dvavipia Twi TH huetépa TempayIat, Kal 7 

isados THs Sues eis TO PLea OTN pia, ‘ws eishrSes, éFov 
0) eisehspeiy, Kab aires 0 ayov THs Slens as eyévero, 
eal STEN abo) 57) Touti, @step KaTdyehws THS 
mpagens, rege Twi Kat serene TH NMETEDG dvatre- 
a8 peuyivat Huds Soxeiv, otrwwés oe ovy) éodaaper, ode 
ov cautév, oloy Te oy kal duvarov, et te Kal opixpov 
jay SpEedos ive ‘abta obv, & manoares, Spa, pny apa 
T@ KAK@ Kal aicypa 7 coi Te Kal Hpiv, GNA Bovrcv- 
ov, parrov Se ovdé BovrAcveo Jat Ett Mpa, aAAA BeBov- 
Nedodar. pia 5& BovrAyn* Tis yap émiovans vuKTEOs 
Tatra mdvra Set mempayIas ei Sé TL Treptpevovper, 
advvatoyv Kal ovKéte olov Te. GAA TavTl TpoTH, @ 
Aaxpares, weidov po. cal undawas adrws Tote. 

B Cap. VI. 3.72 dire Kpltov, 4 rpodupia cov 
WOANOD akia, et peTa Tivos OpdornTos ein: et 5é wn, 
Sow pelfov, Tooovt@m yareTTwTépa. oKoTrsiatat ovdv 
Xpy Huds eire Tadta Tpaxtéov elre uj as eyo ov 
povoyv viv, ANAL Kal ded ToLodTos, olos Tov euaV L7- 
dev) GAXw reidecQat 4 TS NOVO, Ss av pot NoysCope- 

* 


Brm 
oe a A 


V\ 


is 
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Kor 
vp Bédrtictos paivytat. Ttovs bé Aoyous, ods ev TO €& 
gumpoosev edeyou, ov Svvapat viv éxBaneiv, erred 
pot Hoe  TUYN Yyéeyovev, GAAA oxEdoV TL Gpotot pal- 
vovrai pot, Kal Tos avTovs mpecBetw Kal TLL, Ovs-O 

/ 
jwep Kal ees aa av éav py Bertio eyouev déyeww Fe 
év TO persed Th gb ic9t, Ste od po} cou Evyywpyods 
ovo diy: i \¢/ (o ae YOV TAPOVTWY 7 TOY ToNN@Y Suva- 
wus pie qatoas nas popponrrnrtat Seapovs Kal 
Yavdrous emruméumovea kal ypnpdrov apaspeants: 

‘~ [las obv dv perpubira oxotroiueda avta ; Ei mpa- 
TOV sev TOVTOY TOV AGyov avaddBo.pev, bY ov réyeEIS 
wep tav Soka, TéTEpoy KaAaS édeyeTo ExdoToTe 7 

1 Ov, OTL Tats pev Set TaV So-aY mposéxey TOV VodY, Tats 
Sé ob* 7 mp pev eue Sely arrodunoxeww Karas “éréye- D 
.T0, voV dé xarddnros dpa éyévero, OTL Edrws eveca 
“Noy ov édéyero, Hy S€ mravdud Kal pane @s aAndas ; 
ériuduua 8 eywye értoxépacsa, @ Kpirav, Kowy 
pEeTa ood, ev TL pot aAXOLOTEPOS pavebraiy Ereids de 
éyw, 4} 0 avtds, Kal édoopey yaipel, 7 Trevcopeda 
ait@. édéyero 5é ws, Os éyopual, ExdoToTe MdE VITO 
TOV OLOMEVOY TL A€yew, Bsmrep viv 1 éyw Edeyov, Ste 
Ttav dokov, as ot avIpwirot SoEdlovar, Séot Tas pev E 
Wepl TodAo TotetoNat, TAs O€ wy. TOTO TPES Sear, 
® Kplrov, ob Soxet nahas cot AeyeoIar ; od yap, doa 
ye TavIpa@rrea extos el TOU wWEANEW aTrOdUNnoKEW av- 4} 
ptov, kal ov av oe mapaxpovos 4) Tapovca Evpopd. 
oxomet 6° ovyY ixavas Sone? cor Neyer Tal, Ott ov md- 
aas yp?) Tas Sokas tay avIpwrrov TiYadv, GAA Tas 
pev, tas & ov; ovde TdvTwV, GAAL TOV pEev, TOV Oo 
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ov; Ti dys; Taira ovy) Karas Aéyerat; KP. Ka- 
ras. 32. Ovdxotv tas pév ypnotas Tidy, tas 5é 
TOVvnpas [27 ; KP. Wal. 32. Xpnorat Se ovy ai trav 
dpovipwr, movnpal dé ai trav adpovov; KP. To 
& ov; | 
Cap. VII. 32. Dépe 84, ras ad ta towdra éré- 
Bryeto; yupvatopevos avyp kal robro mpdtrav sb ed 
TAayToS arenes ioc Kal poym Kat S0Eq tov vodv. 
™ pose et, ) évos provou éxeivov, ds dv tuyydvy Pee ae 
7] Meee av; KP. ‘Evos pévov. 32. Ovdxodv 
hoBeiota: ypn Tovs yoyous kal domdleatat Tovs 
éralvous Tovs Tod évds éxeivov, GNAQ 4) TOUS TOV 
modrov. KP. Andra dj. 52. Tavrn dpa ate mpa- 
Kréov Kal yupvacréov kal eSeoréov ye Kal troréov, % av 
T® &vi Sonn tO emiotdty nal érralovte paNddov 7} H 
Evpraat trois dAdo. KP. “Eos tadra. 32. Elev. 
tg avendnaas 5é.7@ évi Kai b Brioas avtrov thy ddfav 
Kad Tovs * Siac: Tinaas 8€ Tovs TOY TOANBY Kab 
pndiy érraiévtav dpa ovdéy xaxov metcerar; KP. 
és yap ob ; 32. Tl & éorse 76 Kandy rodt0; Kab 
qot Tevet, Kav eis TL TOV TOD amretdovvTos; KP. A7- 
Aov, Sti eis TS THA ToUTO yap SAAVoW. 32. Ka- 
Ads Ayers. OKODY Kat TaAAA, @ Kplrov, odtws, va 
ph mdvta Sitwpev. Kat 3) Ka rept rev Sixaiwv Kad 
adlkwy Kal aicypav Kab Kadov Kal ayadav Kal Ka- 
KOV, Tept @Y viv  BovAr Huiv éEoTW, TOTEpOV TH TOV 
D rod av O6Fy Sef Huds Erecdat cal poBeiodIat ravTny, 
TH TOD évos, et Tis éotiv érraiav, dv Set Kal aloyive- 
adat kat doBeioSat padrov 4 Evpravtas tods ad- 


4 


* 


~~ 
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Nous; @ Et pI) AkoNoVInoopEV, StapJepodpev éxeivo | 
kal AwBnoopeda, 5 TH péev Stxaim Bérrov ainsi 
T@ 5é adikm amreédduToO. 4 ovdév éott TOUTO; KP. OF 
pas eywye, @ SoKpares. 

Cap. VIII. 3.2. Sépe 5y, dav 1d bd Tod dyet- 
vod pev BéXtLov yvyvopevov, UTrd TOD voowdous dé dra- 
poeiponaoe diodécwpev i ae fe) TH TOV érai- E 
ovtayv do€n, dpa Buwrov nyiv éort, SvepIappévou 
avrod; éore S€ ov TovTO TO capa. 7 ovyl; KP. 
Nal. 32. "Ap odv Biwrov qutv dort pera poy Inpod 
kat SwepIappévov adpyaros; KP. Ovdapds. 32. 
"ArrA per’ exeivov apa juivy Biwrov dSepIappévov, . 
TO ddtxov pev AMBGraL, 70 be Stxatoy dvivnow; 4 
pavdérepoy nyotpesa elvat tod caparos exéivo, & Tt 
WoT éoTe THY HuETépwyv, Tepl 5 7H Te dduxia Kat H 51-48 
Katoovvn éotiv; KP. Ovddapds. 32. ANA rye 
pov; KP. Todd ye. SN. Ovn dpa, & Bérriove, 
nay huivy otto ppovrictéov, Ti Epodaw ot ToAXol 
NLaS, GAN’ 6 Te Oo érralwy rept Tov Sixalwy Kal ddikov, 
aGdynvea. wsTe TPATov pey TavTy 
otk dpIas!eisnyel, eisnryodpmevos THs TeV ToANaV S6- 
Ens Seiv npas ppovritew rept trav Sixaiov xa Kadav 
Kal ayatav Kal tov évaytiov. adra pev 87, daly 
ay tis, olol 7 eioly pas of ToNXOL aTroKTiVYUVat. 
KP. Andra 8) Kai tadra: daly yap dv, & Yaxpares. B 
SM. "Arn Aéyets. GAN, & Yavudore, obrds te 6 
Noyos, Sy SteAMAVIapev, Ewouye Soxet ere Gpotos elvas 
T® Kai wporepov’ Kal Tovde av oKO7reL, ci Ere péver 


e 


6 els, Kad avr? 7 


Huty H ov, Ste ov TO Gyv sept mrelorou Trouréov, ddAa 
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to ev Sv. KP. ’AddNG péver. 32. To 8 ed «al 
KAN@S Kab Stxaiws GTt TavTOV éoTt, pwéVvEL, 7) OV peves a an 
- KP. Méve.. A SS 
Cap. IX. 3. Ovxodv ee radv oporoyoupévor 
TOUTO CReTTEO, orp ey Sikatov ue évdevoe Weipar _ 54 a 
bs 9a: eeu ye acevrosy "ASnvatav, 4 ob plnauoy® | | 
Kal. cay pep paivytas Sikatov, Treipmpeda, al 8 ia 
Raper, As 88 od Ayers Tas oKeVets wepl Te dvadd- 
ceas xpnpdtov Kar do€ns Kab raiev Tpogiis, pn @s 
GAnIas Taira, @ Kpitov, cxéupata 4 Trav pgdlws RS ss 
GrrokTivvivTay Kar dua Buorxoulran y’ dv, et olol re ire re 
_ 44 Roay, ovdevt Ev ve, “FovT@V Tov ToAAaY. tiv 8, 
E€7reLd) 6 NOYOS OUTWS aipeEl, 17) OVdeY GAXO aKeETrTéoV 1 
q one vov 87 édéyopev, Trorepov Sixata mpdtopev Kar 
Npnpara selects TovTots Tois ewe evdévde EdEovot 
D xal ydperas, Kat abrol eedyorrés Te Kal eGarepevor, a oe 
TH adndela adixnoopev tadra mdvra trovwovtes* Kay ie 
dhawopedIa adina avta épyalopmevot, pt) ov 5én b7roXo- 
yikerSar ott ei atrodvycKe Set Trapapévovtas Kat 
qhovylay dyovtas, ovte GAO oTLoby mdayxeEW TPO TOD 
adixety. KP. Kadas uév poe Soxeis rAéyew, © Jo- 
kpates, Spa Sé ti Spapev. 3Q. Sxorapev, & yadé, 
kowvh, kal el wy Exes ayTideyely ee AéeyovTos, GvTi- 
EAeye, cal cov rreloomas ef 88 yur}, radoas #Sn, & pa 
Ka ple, TWONAGKIS OL A€YOV TOV avTOV NOYoV, WS XPT) 
évdévde dxovrav ASqvaiwv, eHE atrieval’ ws Ya bi 
OND movodpar Tretoal ge Tata i pales GNNG fA . 
. dxovtos: Spa 88 8) ris oxéews thy dpyiy, édv cor |. 
ixavas NeynTal, Kal Teip@® aroxplvecdar TO Epo. ae s 


eee c 


ae 
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zwuevov, 7 av pddtota olin, KP. ’AdAd mreipd 49 
Tomat. 

Cap. X. 3. Ovdevt rpdrr@ dapev éxdvtas adixn- 
réov elvai, 4} Tive ev adientéoy Tpomr@, Tiwi bé ov; F 
ovdapas TO ye adixeiy obTE ayadov obTE KaOY, WS 
TOMAGKS Liv Kal Med T@ €umpoadey ypovm wpLoNoy7- 
Sn; brep Kab Upts édéyero. 4 micas hpiv éxetvas al 
mpoadey ouoroylas év raisde tails drbyais jpépais 
éxkeyupévat cial, Kat merce, @ Kplrwv, dpa tnduxolbe 
yépovres dvSpes pds AdAjAovs SirovdH Svareysuevos 
ExdJopev Huds avrovs maldwy ovdey Stadépovres; 4B 
TavTos paAXNov ovUTAS ExEL, WSTrEep TOTE EXeyeTO Hpiv ; 
elre daclv ot qwodAol elre py, al etre Set Huds ere 
T@VOE Bsa maoyew elite Kal mpadtepa, Suws 
ie we GSixely rT dSicodvre Kal kaxdv Kab aloypov 
Tuyxavee dv Travtl Tpor@ ; papyév, 7 ov; KP. Dapév 
22. Ovsapas dpa Sei ddiceiv. KP. Od Sfra. 32. 
Ovdsé adsxovpevoy dpa avradicety, @S Ot ToAXo} olov. 
rat, émretoy ye ovdapas Set adiuxetv. KP. Ov daive C 
tar. 2. Tide 84; xaxoupyelv dei, & Kplrwv, } ob ; 
KP. Od 8? 84 mov, & Sexpates. FN. TSE; avti- 
KaKoupyely KAKOS TaexYoVTa, WF ot ToAdOL act, 
Sixatov, 4 od Sixavov; KP. Ovdapas. 32. Td ydp 
WOU KAK@S Trolely avIpwrrovs Tod abiKely ovdev Sia- 
gépe. KP. ArdndR rAéyets. 3M. Ove dpa avrad:- 
kety Set ovTe Kaxas Troteiy ovdéva aviparrarv, ovd dy 
oTioby Maoxyn UT avTav. Kal Spa, © Kpirwv, radra 
Kadoporoyav, ras pn Tapa So€av oporoyns. oldaD 
yap, ore ed tTiol TravTa Kat Soxet Kal Soke. ols 





vane 
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ovv obtw Sédoxrat Kal ols ux}, ToUTOLS OUK ETL KOLUT 
BovAyn, adr aye Kn TOUTOUS GAAHANOV ar adpovedy, 
epaiees Te 6 GAnAwv Bovrevpata. axdrret 57) ovV Kal 
av «ev pada, TroTepoy Kolvwvels Kal EvydSoKet cou Kal 
apyeopeda évrebtey BovdAevopevot, ws ovd€érroTe Gpdas 
Eyovros ote Tub dbdixely ovTe TOD avTadixely ovTeE 
KAKOS be ded dpiverdat europeans KaK@S* 
éploiadar Kat ov KoLVavers THS apyAs; Euol wey yap 


txal madras ovtw Kal viv éte Soxei, col 8 ef arn GAXAY 


déS0xTat, Néye wat Sidacke. ct S5é Eupévers Tots mpo- 
adev, TO peta TovTo axove. KP. ’AXXN eupévw te 
Kad Evvdoxel port AAA réye. BM. Aéyw 5) ad 7d 
peta TovTO, padXov 8 épwra: wéTepoy & adv Tis Opo- 
Noynoy Tw Sixata dvra trountéoy h eEarrarnréav ; KP. 
ITounréov. 
Car. XI. 3. Ex trovrwv 8) dS pes. amidytes év- 


y Sévde qyets pr) meloavres THY TOMY TOTEpOY KAKaS 


es OT wa TavTa ods hKtoTa be, 7 7 ov; Kar 
éupévopev ols dporoynoapev Sixalois“otow, 4 od; 
KP. Ovx« éyw, & Aaxpares, amroxpivacdas mpos 6 
épwrds* ob yap éwod. 32. "AN Se oxdres. es 
udrArovold Hpiv évSévde eire drrodiSpdoxew, el} bras 
bet ovoudoat TovTO, éXJOVTES OF VOMOL Kal TO KOLYOY 
THS WONWS eTLaTaVTEs EpowTo* Ei i fol, © Ba Dept: 


“aN ft 


Tes, TL ev V@ Syeus Trovety ; GANo TL} TOUTH TO Epyy, 


® érvyetpels, Svavoel Tovs Te vomwous Huds aodécat 
Brat Evxpracayv tiv TwoAW TO cov pépos; 4 SoKel cos 


olov Te éTt exciyny THY TWoAw elvat Kal 7 avaTeTpa- 
3 € / / \ bd 4 
gidar, dv % dv ai yevopevas Sixat pydev icyvwour, 
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GXX bo Wiwrav axupot te ylyvovrat Kai Siapdel- 
pavrar; Ti épodpev, @ Kpfrwv, pos taita Kab adr 
TOLAUTA; TOAAA yap av TLS Exo, GAWS TE Kal PATwPp, 
b a e \ 7 A , Pd f a dS 
evaetv vaee TOUTOV TOU VOLOU sdibaboa pie Os Tas 


- Sixas tas Sucacteicas mee rarest ie aes eval. 7 


épotpev apos avtous, ort “Hdtxer yap tas 9 mods 0 
Kad ove opIas Ti Siknv Expwe; Tadra 7 rl é epodper ; 
KP. Taira vj} Al, & 3a EPATES: 

Cap, XII. 3.2. Te adv, dv elzwow ot vopor, 2 
>> ixpares, ‘xOd Tatra Guodsynro Hpiv re Kal acl, 4 
éupevery tais Sixats als dv % qodus Sixdly; |e ov 
avrov Saupdloiey Aeyovtawv, tows ay elrrotev, Gre “1D 
axpares, 7 Savpave ta Neyoueva, GAN arroxpivoy, 
érreid7) Kal elwdas ypnoda: Te épwrav Te Kal atroKpt- 
veodat. hépe yap, Ti éykahav Hpiv te Kal TH mode D 
émriuyeipeis Huds amroANUvat ; OV Tp@Tov pmév oe eyevv7- 
capev Hpeis, Kal dv Hudy edduRave TH untépa cov 6 
matTnp Kal éputevcé ce; Ppdcoy ov, TovTOLS HUY 
Tots VopoLs TOls TEpl TOUS yapous, WeupeL TL WS OU 
KaNws Exovow ; Od péudopat, painv dv. “ANA TOIs 
mept THY TOU ‘yevouévou tpodiy Te Kad Tratdeiav, ev } 
Kat ov érrawevdns ; 7 ob KaNGS TposétarTov Hywav of 
éml rovrots TETAYLEVOL vopot, TaparyyeNNovres TO 
TaTpt TS o@ ce ev pouvoir Kad pypverTae qTWatoev- 
ev; Kandas, dalny dv. Elev. érevdn 8é éyévou te nal 
éEetpadns nal érawevdns, Eyous dv eirely mpatov 
ULV, WS OVYL NueTEpOS Fada Kal Exyovos Kab Soros, 
avTos Te Kal of col Mpoyovel; Kal Ei TOUS OUTS ExeEt, 
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ip’ é& icov oles civat col To Sixavoy Kal juiv, Kal arr 
dp jpels oe éruyeipapev moe, mg oY TaiTa ayTi- 


a td 


move ole Sixatov elvat; 7 wpos per ape cot Toy Ta- 
tépa ovr é& iaov Hy Td Sixasov Kat mpes tov Seomrorny, 
el ool ay erinyyaver, Byre, dargp mTacxos, Tata Kal 
ayreTrovety, ouTe KAKOS Sea GvTtNéyety ovTe TU- 
51 WTOMeVoY dvretomrew obdre d\Na ToLabra ToARE* Tpos ) 
tHv Tatploa dpa Kab tovs vopuous éFéaras cot, wsre, 

édy oe émriyerpapev Hueis atroAdvvat Sixatov aHyoupe- 
vou elvat, Kal ov dé Has Tos Vop“ous Kal THY TaTploa 
kay’ écov Sivacat ériyerpnoes avtatroAdvvat, Kad 
¢jces tadra roy Sixata mparrew, 0 TH adnSela 
THS apeTHAs emipedopevos; 7 ovTws ef aodds, dsTe 
AEANIE oe, OTL pnTpos Te Kal TraTpos Kal TOY Grav 
Mpoyovev aTrdvToOV TYLwTEpoY éoTt TaTpls Kal aELVO- 
Brepov kat aywwrepov Kal év pelfove polpa Kal mapa 
Seots kal rap’ avIp@rots tots vodv Exovat, Kal oéBe- 
oat Sei wal pGdrdrov irelxew xal S@revew Trarpida 
yanrerraivovoay h Trarépa, Kal 7) Tree, }.trovely & Gy 
Kéedevn, KA) TacyxeLY, edv TL TpOSTaTTH Tradely, Hov- 
ylav dyovra, édv Te TUTrTecJaL dv Te Seic Sat, édv Te 
eis moAeuov ayn TpwInoopevoy 7 drroJavovpevory, - 
mointéov Tava, Kal Td Sixatov obras yet, Kal ovyd | 
isrevctéov, ovde dvaywpntéov, ovSé Aevrréov TH Td- 
Ew, add Kal év todéum Kal év Sicacrnpip Kai 
eaetiat a croutéov & dv Keredn % adds Kad 4 Tra- 
0 Tp, h weidew aire To Sikavov ae putter 
5 oty So.ov obte pntépa ovrTe ratépa, ToAV Se Tov 


 Opodoyygas 7 puny élYeo Sau ove qretNeTtat ove Tret- 
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Tov ére HTTov TH TraTpioa. Ti dycopev hag TauTa, 
® Kplrav; adrndj réyewv Tos vomous, 7} 0d; KP. > 


Ln 





"Epouye Soxet. 
Cap. XIII 3:2. Sore toivvy, & Zeéxpares, 

daiey dv lows oi vopot, ef Hels TadTAa adnIF sys 

Ste ov Sixava has émeyerpels Spay & viv émeyeipets. 

Huets yap oe yevvncarres, exdpepavres, mawevoartes, 

peradovres atravtwv av olol Tr huev KaX@v aot Kar 

rots GAots, 7aop ToAlTaLs, Guws mpoayopedvouey TON 

etovalas trenotatoat "ASnvalav To idea raid e7r€l- 

day Borinage Kat ton Ta év 7H TOKE at a Kat 

HAS TOUS VoLoUS, @ dv py apéonwpev Hyels, éFetvar 

AaBovra Ta avrod amtévar Sot av BovrAntat. Kad 

ovdels jay TOY pomp cumoday éoTw. ov0_aTraryo- 

pever, ed Té TU ‘BobXntat Upav eis atrovxiay tévat, et 
dpéoxotev “pels. Te Kale ae gros, edy Te weToLKedy 

drrocé roe EASHD, tévae exeioe, Srror dv BotMyrat, 

éyovra Ta avrod. bs 8 ay tuev mapapelvy, opdy dvE 

TpoTov Huets Tas Te Oixas Suxdlowev Kal TaAXNa THY 

modty Storkodpev, 5n hayevy TovToy wpodoynKévat 

epye piv & Av hpeis KeNeVwLEV Notfoew yada, xa) on 

Tov 1) TrELJopEvov TPLYH hapev adiKely, Ste Te yevvy- 

TALS OVE HUty Ov melJerat, Kal Ort tpodedot, nat dre 


Jee passe py KANOS Tt TOLOUMEV, TPOTLIEVTOV HUOY, 52 
Kal ouK : dryplias éritatrovray rrovely & av Kedevoper, 
avda ébévrav dvely Sarepa, 7} melIew jas, 7) rrovety, 
TOUT@V OVOETEPA TOLL. 


Cap. XIV. Tavrais 6) dapev cai oé, & SeKpar 
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“nw a s a 
Fecavhin évé£eo Jat, elrrep troujoes & érrwwoets, 


Kat ovy qeicta AInvaiwoy oé, GAN év Tois pddtorTa. 
Ei ovv éyo elzrowmst, Sia ti 89; tows dv pov Sixaios 
KaddmrowTo, Neyovres, Ste ev Tols padiora "AJn- 
valoy éyo abtois @pLodoynkws Tuyydve TtavTny Ti 
oporoylav. daiev yap dv Gre" Yexpares, peydra 


Biyiy tovTav spielen cory, OTe b got Kal npets npé- 

oKOMEV Kad 4 TOALS* Ov Syap & dy Tore TOY ANNO AS. 
wey ys 

vaiov dmrdvrav Swapepovtws év avTy erreSrjpers, el Ty 


cot SvadhepovTas Hpece, Kal ovT ert ‘Sewplay moTrore 
éx THS wWodews eENATEs, 6 Te 7) Grra€ eis "Io Sov, 
oUTEe GANOTE oOvdapOCE, Eb by), qob ai pereyocnevts: 


a s. 
_ ovTe GAAHY arrobnplay érroinow TewtroTe, dsirEp oi aX 


row. dvIpwrrot, ovd erent Ie GAdys ToAEws odd 
Grrxov vépov eraBev eidéva1, GANA Tpels cot ixavol 


Ojpev kal 4 tyerépa mods: obrw spodpa judas jpod, 


k ‘4 Kal @pmoroyers Kad Huds todtTeverdat, TA TE GAA 
——xal raidas év avth éroujow, @ apecKotons cot TIS 


Hk 


monews. ett tolvuy ev auth TH dixn ¢Env coe puyts 

, > 3 , 4 A 7 a , 
Tinoacdas et EBovrov, Kal Sirep viv AKovaons THs T0- 
News emtyetpeis, TéTE ExovoNs ToLjoal, ov Sé TOTE LEV 
éxadrwrrifou ws ove ayavaxtov ei Séot TeIvaval ce, 
GNX npoi, QS epnava, I po Tis puyiis Sdvarov* viv 
2 ob? exelvous Tos Adyous aicyuvel, OTE udv TOV 
voHov eévtpemel, emryeipav Siapdeipar, mparrers TE 


D drrep dy Sotdos dhavrdraros mpdfeev, atrodidpdoKew 


\ Ss hpty tod abtd aroKxpwat, ef GAnIh Aéyopev, hacKov- 


\ : 


émiyeipav mapa tas Evvdnkas Te Kal Tas duoroylas, 
wad ds jpiv Evvé9ou woditeverIat. mparov pev ovp 


y 
[* 


d 


i 


> 
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ay 


- rés oe penile ee kad nas Epye, 


GAN’ ov Ady, 7H OVK GANA. Tt dopey pds Tadra, 
@ Kplrwv; addro Tt oporoyapev ; KP. Gita is 
Saxpares. 2M.” Aro re obv ay dhaiey } EvvIjnas 
TAS Tpos Nuas avTods Kal Gporoyias TapaBalves, ovy E 


tr’ dvdynns oporoyjoas, ob8e drrarndels, ode év dw 


YO Xpovp avayxactels BovrAevoacIat, Grr év Ereow 
EBSouynxovra, év ols Env coe amreévar, et wy Hpérxopen - 
nyets pnde Slxarar édalvovTd cor ai oporoyias eivas. 
av € ovre Aaxedaipova mponpod obte Kpnrny, is 89 
éxdaorote ys evvopetodat, ote GAANK ovdenlay TaV 
“EAAnvidov worewy ove Trav BapRaptkdv, GAN éddr-. 
to €& airis amednpnoas h ot ywrol Te Kal tudrol53 
Kal ot Addo avdrnpot* odrw cot diadepovTws THY 
aGrrxov AInvalov jpecxev % ods TE ah Hpets of v6- 
pot SjAov Ste: tive yap Av mods apécKos dveu vopov ; 
pov bé 8 ov« éwpevets Tots mporoynpevots ; edy Hpiv 
ye meidn, @ Rwxpates* Kal ov Katayéraotes ye sh 
éx THS TrodEws eFeAIOv. “ 

Car. XV. Sxdre yap 57, radra asapes Kab 
éEapaprwoyv tt TovTwy tl ayadov. épydces cavrov, f) 
Tous émitndelous Tovs cavrod. Ste pev yap xwduved-B 
govot yé cou ot érurndevoe nal adtod hevyew Kal ore- 
pndivar ris modews, } THY ovolay amodkoat, oyeddv 
Tt OnArov: avtos 5é wrpatov pev édv eis TOV éyyUTaTd 
Tiva TrOAcwV EXIns, 4 OnBafe 7 Méyapdde, — edvo- 
podvras yap sa le es cig n&ews, @ Jaoxpa- 
Tes, TH ToUTMY ToNTEelg, Kat SooLTrEeA xndovras TOV 


avTav TrodEwv, vroBAeypovral oa Bas Sopn aryoupe- 
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| you TOP VOM@Y, Kar Belaiceis Tots Otcacrais TH 
OSdEad, Gste Soxetv dp9Gs thy Sixnv Siucdoas: Ssris 
yap vopwv Svapdopevs dott, ahodpa rou Sokevey Av 
véwy ye Kal avontov avdIpwrrav Stapdopedrs elvat. 
qorepoy ovuv pevker tds TE evvomoupéevas Tones Kal 
Tov avophy Tos KocpLWTdToUS ; Kal ToDTO TroLobYTs 
‘dpa afiv cor Gy eorar; 4 mrAnordoets ToUTOLS Kai 
dvaryuvryces Svadeysevos—Tivas Adyous, @ Zd- 
Kpates; % otstrep évddbe, ws 4) aper? Kad 4 Stxacoov- 
yn waAsiotou dE toils dvI perros Kal Ta vopipa Kar 
of vopot; Kal ovK oles doynpov dy daveliodat 76 Tob 
D Saxpdrovs wpadyya; oleaSai ye ypy. "AAN ex pev 
TovT@Y Tov Torey amapels, HEE Sé eis Oertarlav 
mapa tovs Eévous Tos Kpirwvos: éxet yap 5% wrelorn 
arafla xai dxovacla, Kal tows Av Hdéws cou aKovoLEev 
@s yedolas éx Tod Seopmrnpiov amediipackes, oxeuny 
ré Twa TWepidépevos, ) SupIépay AaBov 7} GArdra ola 
67) cladacw évoxevaterdat ot amrodiipdoKovtes, Kal 
7d oxyfpa To cavTod peradddkas. Sru 88 yépwv avnp 
E SERoOt XpoNeY T® Bly Rowtrod dvros, ws TO eiKds, 
eohicas obTw YyAloypas émidJupety Civ, vopious TOUS 
peyiorous mrapaRds, ovdels 3s epet; tows, av py) Twa 
AuTrIs* at Se pi GKotcel, @ SoxKpates, ToAdAa Kal 
avdéia cavtod. irepyspevos 57) Buocer wdvtas apv- 
Sparrovs kal SovrAevwyv—rl rrov@v h evoryovpevos év 
Gerraria, dstrep emt Setrrvov azrodednunnas cis Oer- 
rarlav; rdyou 88 éxelvou of rept Suxasootvys re Kar 
Baris Gdns aperis mod jpyiv Eoovtar; ‘Adda On ToV 
mwatoov évexa Bovre Gv, va adtods exdpiyrys Kar 
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maoevons; ti Sal; eis Oerradlay avtovs wyaywv 

se Te Kal rraevoess, oes 2 Tounoas, iva kab 
y 

rovTé cov amTrodMavowcw; 3; % TovTO pev ov, auTod be 

Tpepopevor cov Cavros BéXrLov Ipévrovtas kal madev- 

covrat, un Evvovros aod avtois ; ob yap érurndevot 08 

b , 3 A f 2\ > 
col éripeNjoovTat auTa@y. morepov éay eis Oetradlay 
arroonunons, ériueAjoovtat édy 5é eis “Atdov azro- 
Snunons, ovyl éripeAjocovtas; elmep yé TL Sedos av- 

a b A , > @ of 
TOV é€oTL TOV oot hacKovTan érriTndelwy Eivat, oleodal B 
, 
YE XP: 

Cap. XVI. ’AAN, @ Baxpares, weIopevos Huiv 
Tois cols Tpopedot pyre traidas wept mAElovos Toto 
pnre To hv unre AXXO pndey mpd Tod Suxaiov, iva eis 
“Awou édav éyns tadra ravra arokoyncacdar Tois 
éxel dpyovow* ovre yap évidde cou phaiverat tadra 
mparrovTt amewov elvar ovde Sixaorepov ovdé 6oiw- 
TEpoVv, OVE GAAW TAY oav ovdevi, odTE exeice AdiKO- 

f ¥ 54 ? fe) \ tJ a LA 
pév@ apewwov Extras. GAA vov pev AOtKnévos arret, 
aX 3 \j > e > e A A A J > e > 93 a, 
€av atrins, oby vd Hudy THY vopwY GAN vr avIpa- 
mov: éav dé é£éAIns odTws aioypas avradixjoas te C 
Kal avTiKaKoUupynoas, Tas GauvTOD opodoyias Te Kal 
EuvdjKas tds pos Huds mapaBas Kal Kaxd épyacd- 
Hevos TovTous, ods Hxtora Edel, cavToY TE Kab pidous 
Kal tatpioa Kal nuads, queis TE cot yaderravodpev | 
Covrt, Kai éxet ot Hpérepoe adedpol ot ev“ Ardov vopor 

bd > a e 7 90 / Vv \ ©2©. a 
OUK evpEevas oe vTrodéEovTal, EldOTES, OTL Kal Huds 
éwexeipnoas atrohécat TO cov pépos. GANA uy ce rel 
on Kpirwy rroveiy & Aéyeu paANoOv 7H} Hpers. D 
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NOTES. 


APOLOGIA SOCRATIS. 


A. "Or... xatnydpav. In what manner you have been 17 


affected by my accusers, i. e. by their harangues, which had im- 
mediately preceded the defence of Socrates. Since memdvOare 
denotes the receiving of an action, it is followed by wizd, as if it 
were a passive verb. CO. 556; K. 249,3; Mt. 496,3.* So in 
avréy just below; and in like manner ad in Latin. The accus- 
ers or prosecutors of Socrates were three, Anytus, 18 B., Mele- 
tus, 19 B., and Lycon, 23 E.—& dv8pes ’ASnvaior. The trial 
of Socrates took place before the Helisea, the most numerous 
and popular, and, at that time, by far the most important court 
at Athens, which consisting in all of 6,000 Athenian citizens 
(though they usually administered justice in sections of 500 
each), and being also often thronged by spectators from the 
populace, its members might well be addressed by the 
same honorable title as the members of the popular assem- 
bly, & dvdpes *ASnvaior, instead of the more distinctive title 
& dvdpes Stxacraf. The 6,000 Heliasts were & majority of 
the adult citizens of Athens. Cf. Waclismuth’s His. Ant. Sec. 
47.. On the constitution of this court see, besides Wach- 
smuth, Meier’s Attic Process, Smith’s Dict. of Antiqq., and 


* (©. stands for Crosby’s Grammar; K. for Kiihner’s Middle Grammar; sud 
Mt. for Matthin’s, second edition. 
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Grote’s Hist. of Greece, vol. iv. chap. 31. On the compliment 
implied in the title "ASyvaios, cf. 29 D. 8 otv. But then, how- 
ever that may be. oAlyou, Sc. Seiv, literally, to want little = 
almost. C. 622; Mt. 355, obs. 2. Cf. ddtyou Seiy, 22, A. éu- 
avrov émeAaSdpny, forgot myself, i. e. my true character.—-os 
éros eiretv limits ovdev eipjxaot, and is designed to qualify, or 
apologize for, that otherwise absolute negation of all truth in 
his accusers: they have said, so to speak, nothing that is true 
at least. Cf. Stallbaum in loc., and Gorg. 450 B, also Wool- 
sey, ibid. aiTay év éSavpaca, etc. One thing of theirs I 
most wondered at of the many falsehoods which they stated, viz. 
this. avrdyv relates to persons and is the gen. of the possessor, 
while ray zodAGy is the partitive gen. after the same word é». 
Cf. Stallbaum ad loc. 

B. xpav. Al. xp7. But the imperf. ind. implies the non- 
performance of the duty: you ought to have been on your 
guard, as you have not been. Mt. 505, obs.; K. 260, R. 3. 
eEaratnanre. The subj. follows the past tense of the ind. 
(xpiv) to denote that the danger of being deceived still con- 
tinued: you ought to have been on your guard, and ought still 
to be, lest you be deceived. O. 602; K. 345, 5; Mt. 518, 1. 
pn aloxvy3nvat. pf rather than od regularly accompanies 
the inf., because the inf, from its very nature, usually denotes 
& mere conception: that they should not be ashamed. C. 647; 
K. 318, 4; Mt. 608, 5.——dri = decause.—épyo, by the fact, 
the actual trial——pn8 érworiotv. Observe the emphasis: 
not even in any way whatever.—airay, of them, or in them. 
ei pry Gpa = nisi forte, unless perchance. Often used ironically : 
unless forsooth. K. 324, a.—a)éyew depends on dewdy = pow- 
erful (literally, terrible) to speak.—ei ...é€yovow may be 
rendered, if they mean this.——od xara rovrous, not after their 
evample. He would acknowledge, that he was an orator ac- 
cording to that definition, but not according to their exempli- 
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fication of it, since they, as he proceeds to say, had spoken little 
or nothing that was true. i tt ovdey = little or nothing, 
next to nothing. Mt. 487, 8.—nacay rv ddnseav. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. 4,8,9: ryv 8ixny adnSéorara einady. ov peéevros pa AG 
x.r.r. Not, however, by any means, Athenians, speeches rhetori- 
cally decked out as theirs were in choice words and phrases, nor 
carefully arranged in ornate periods, but you shall hear facts, 
stated without premeditation in the words which chance to oc- 
cur to mé.——omep ol trovray, Sc. Adyot Foay. In such com- 
parative clauses, the noun may take the case of the preceding 
noun, or may be put in the nominative. Adyous is the object 
of dxovaeo%e, which is expressed in the last instead of the first 
clause, in order to declare emphatically and affirmatively what 
they shall hear. According to Stallbaum, dyéuara = singula 
nomina, s7zara = nomina una cum predicato. In the technical 
language of Greek grammar, dyépara = nouns, pyyuara = verbs. 

C. morevw yap, x.r.A. in this connection implies, that just 
sentiments do not need rhetorical ornaments.x——®8jmov, as 
usual, is somewhat playful = methinks, to be sure-——ride ti 
yAckia, est: mihi homint id etatis—verbum abstractum loco 
verbi concreti positum. Stallb. Socrates was 70 years old at 
the time of his trial. Cf. D.—w)Adrrovr: takes the gender of 
pecpaxie, and usually implies more or less of fictitious and false 
ornament.——eis tuds eiorévat, to come into your presence, 
your dicastery, or your assembly.—wnrapievat. Ruhnken, as 
cited and approved by Stallbaum, says: sapinu: = admitto, ma- 
piepac = ad me admitti volo, i. e. precor, deprecor, 
pa, x.7.A. Both in the agora at the counters, and elsewhere. 
Cf Mat. 21,12: ras rpamélas trav xod\AvBiorar. 

D. exes yap otraci. or the fact is thus, sc. as follows. 
Then follows the explanatory clause, which, as usual, is with- 
out any connective (asyndeton).——dvaBéBnxa, sc. the Bijpa, or 
stand of the accused. The accuser also had his Bijya or elevat- 
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ed stand in the court. tis éevdade AcLews. The language of 
judicial proceedings. For the gen. sce Mt. 337; K. 274, 3; C. 
395. domep obv dv. This dy belongs to the apodosis with 
£uveytyv@oxere, Where it is repeated (Snrov ad). It stands 
with Somep to intimate at the outset (by way of anticipation), 
that the example is a mere supposition, and then, after the 
intervening protasis with «i, it is repeated with the verb or 
some other important word of the apodosis. K.261,3. Cf 
Gorg. 447, D, and other examples cited by Stallb. in loc. 
7@ dvri = in fact. So very often, especially in Plato. Eévos, 
not an Athenian but still a Greek, who might be understood 
in the Athenian courts, but would speak in the dialect, tone, 
and manner of his native country. Compare Schleiermacher’s 
note ad loc.——oiomep. C. 446; K. 242, y; Mt. 441, 2, a. 

18 =A. Kai 89 Kal viv, and indeed now also. The construction 
is irregular. We should expect ovr Kal vor, 80 also now, an- 
swering to dozep. Sixatov, being just, i.e. a reasonable re- 
quest. It is in apposition with rovro, which is further ex- 
plained by the infinitives gay and cxomeiv, the demonstrative 
preparing the way for the infinitives and calling attention to 
them. Mt. 472, b; K. 304, 2——és... 80x, as it appeare 
to me at least ; literally, as Jappear. The Greeks are fond of 
changing the impersonal construction into the personal. K. 
307, R. 6 and 7; ©. 551; Mt. 264, 5.——icws péev... ef). It 
is difficult to see in this harmless parenthesis the un-Platonic 
self-praise which Ast finds in it. avo Touro, this very thing, 
i. ec. this single point, viz. whether I speak what is just or not. 
Here the demonstrative (enforced by the reflexive, of which come 
bination Plato is particularly fond) prepares the way for a clause, 
as it does above for an infinitive. K.304,2; Mt. 472,c.——dpery 
= the virtue, being in the predicate, omits the article in Greek, 
but requires it in English. K. 244, R. 1; C. 487, 4; Mt. 264, 
§.——Bixards eius Instead of Sixaidy éort with the acc. and inf. ; 
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another example of the personal for the impersonal construe- 
tion. Cf. note on 80x, above. It is treated as a species of 
attraction by Mt. 297, and C. 551.—-+ra apara pou Wevdy xar- 
nyopnpeva, those things which have been first falsely charged 
upon me, or charged upon me being false. Cf. 8ixacov, above. 
B. sodAa #On €rn explains mdAat, which is altogether in- 
definite: for some time, many years now.—rods dpgi “Avurov. 
Anytus and his associates, sc. Meletus and Lycon. Anytus is 
named, as being the most popular and at the same time the 
most hostile of the three prosecutors of Socrates. He was a 
man of large fortune but loose principles. He gained the favor 
of the people as a leader of the exiles at Phyle in the time of 
the Thirty Tyrants, and having taken offence at Socrates partly 
on personal and partly on professional grounds (cf. 23, E), in- 
duced Meletus and Lycon to join with him in a prosecution. 
According to Diogenes Laertius (2, 38, 39), the Athenians re- 
pented of their condemnation of Socrates and put Meletus to 
death, and sent Anytus and Lycon into banishment. Grote 
disbelieves and denies this, His. of Gr. Vol. 8, ch. 68. Cf. 
Stallb. and Smith’s Dic. of Biog. and Mythol., Anytus.—o? 
... mapadapBadvorres, who taking the mass of you from your 
boyhood, sc. as it were, under their instruction ——dés Zor, 
k.r.r., saying, there is one Socrates, etc. The introductory 
particle appropriate to an indirect quotation is here, and often 
in Greek, followed by a direct quotation, and must be omitted 
in English. ©. 609; K. 329, R. 3.—cogés avnp, a philoso- 
pher. Compare the Latin sapiens. codds, as well a8 coduoris 
and piAdcodos, was more or less a term of reproach with the 
ignorant multitude. Cf. Grote, His. Gr. Vol. viii. pp. 479-485, 
Eng. ed.—yrd te peréwpa gporriotys. povriorns governs 
the acc. as retaining the active force of dporrifar. Mt. 422; 
C. 424.——rdy frrw .. . moray, making the weaker the stronger 
argument, or, as it is often expressed, making the worse appear 
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the better reason. Cf. Cic. Brut. 8: docere quemadmodum 
caussa inferior dicendo fieri superior possit. Schleiermacher 
renders, making wrong right, and cites Aristotle as saying 
(Rhet. 2, 24) that it was done by bringing up against the truth, 
in some One view perhaps improbable, an opposite probability 
or apparent truth. The Sophists were open to this charge, as 
the physical philosophers were to that of inquiring into every 
thing in the heavens above and in the earth beneath; and the 
art of the enemies of Socrates consisted in arraying against 
him the prejudices which the public mind already cherished, 
with greater or less reason, against ¢hem—in short, in con- 
founding him with them, though he was, in fact, diametrically 
opposed to them both in faith and in philosophy. Cf. below, 
23, D: ra cata wdavrev rav drooohovvrwy mpdxetpa Taira dé- 
yout. | 

C. Karacxeddcayres denotes the manner or means of their 
power and formidableness ; hence it is without the article-—— 
ovde Seovs vopifery, do not even believe in the emistence of the 
gods. This, it is well known, was one point in the indictment 
against Socrates. Cf. Xen. Mem.1,1,1; also below, 24 B. 
The physical philosophers of the age afforded a plausible, not 
to say just, occasion for this charge, since they, for the most 
part, dispensed with all. efficient causes, and either failed to 
recognize the Deity, or else confounded him with his works. 
The systems, if not the men, were chargeable with atheism or 
pantheism. Cicero ascribes to Anaxagoras the first distinct 
recognition of the divine existence and agency, as an intelligent 
cause, in the universe.——é€retra ... ert dé xai= then... still 
Jurther also; or in the second place...in the third place 
also.——ravry ri nAtkia. Explained by maides dvres, x.7.X. 
ay...émtorevoare. Observe the peculiar force of the past tense 
of the ind. with ay: you would have believed, sc. had it been 
possible, as it was not, O. 603 and 604; K. 339, 1. 6, cf. 340 
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l.——écpnpnv xariyopobrres, accusing me in my absence. The 
form of expression (épnpn, sc. dixn) is derived from a suit at 
law, in which one of the parties does not appear.——dreyvas = 
altogether Previous to Forster’s, the editions connected dre- 
xvas With pe:paxia. But as Schleiermacher well says, dreyvas 
almost always connects itself with what follows, and it would 
not properly attach to pepdxia, since pecpdxca, lads, are older 
than aides, small boys.——ei ... rvyxdves dy implies no un- 
certainty : «i = in case, or when. The allusion is particularly 
to Aristophanes, who is named below, 19, C ; though Cratinus, 
Amipsias, Eupolis, and other comic poets, ridiculed Socrates. 
Cf, Stallb. ad loc. 

D. 3dvqm xa ScaBory xpopevoe = Provoivres xat StaBad- 
Aovres, in the spirit of envy and calumny. of dé introduces 
another class of persuaders, as if of pév had preceded with d30- 
vo ..~- xpapevor, the one being the envious and calumnious, the 
other those who were really persuaded in their own minds of 
the guilt of Socrates.——amopdrarot, most inaccessible (a and 
sdpos), most difficult to approach and convince. Cf. Lysis, 


avaBiBdcaoSat ... évrav%oi, 














223, B: dwxopor mpoordépecSat. 
to make ... come up hither, i.e. summon him to appear in 
court. Observe the force of the middle voice: for my bene/it, 
cf. é£eA€oSa, 19, A.—airay is partitive genitive any of 
them.——donep ... dmoxpwopevov, to fight with shadows, as it 
were, in defending myself, and also to confute while no one re- 
plies. ‘The participle and the infinitive in each part form a 
complex idea, and then the two parts or ideas are connected 
together by re xai. Thus is the apparent confusion of parti- 
ciples and infinitives explained by Fischer. See his note ad loc. 
 ~#L ’Agiéeare = existimate. So rendered by Bekker, Ast, 
Stallbaum, &c. éxeivous, those, sc. earlier and more remote 
accusers. éxeivos refers to the more remote idea, though, as in 


this instance, it be to the latter word or clause. 
5* 
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“19 A. Elev. Well, be it so. Schleiermacher: wohl. It 
marks the establishment and completion of what goes before 
and the transition to another topic. éEekéoSa. Cf. note on 
avaBtBacacSaz, 18, D. THv StaBoAnv'... xpdvo. The calum. 
ny (misconception produced by calumny) which you have enter 
tained a long time, this to eradicate in so short a time.—— 
TovTo o’rw yeverSa, sc. the eradication of false impressions 
from the minds of his judges. It is still further explained by 
Kat mAéov . .. amoAoyoupevov, and to accomplish something by 
my defence. On mdéov re roveiv = projicere aliquid, to get on or 
forward with a thing, to gain something by it, see Lexicon. 
——ei rt dpewov, x.r.A. The sequel shows, that he not only ) 
doubted whether it was best for him to be acquitted, but that 
he did not desire to live by any such means as were likely 
to influence his judges to acquit him. He makes his defence 
rather as a matter of form in obedience to the laws, than with 
the expectation or desire of success. AvaddBopey é£ dpyijs. 
Let us take up anew, from the beginning. He has adverted to 
the charge in general terms before (18, B); but here he would 
resume its examination from the first, as if he had not before 


mentioned it.——yn é€un diaBody, the false opinion of me. Of. 
etvoig rij of, good will to you, Gorg. 486, A; C. 503; K. 302, 
R. 2; Mt. 466, 2—nype éeypawaro ryv ypapny ravrnv. For the 
force of the middle voice, see C. 559,d; K. 250, R.2; Mt. 492, 
c. For the double acc. (of the cognate signification ypadyy, and 
the direct object pe), see C. 485; K. 280, 1. Render: has pre- 
JSerred against me this indictment. pay is a public indict- 
ment for a criminal offence ; 8ixy is applicable either to public 
or private causes, but when used in contradistinction to ypadf, 
it denotes a private suit. 

B. dorep od, x7r.A. Therefore just as it is customary to 
read the dill of indictment presented by formal accusers, so 
must we read theirs. dyropocla is primarily the oath of a 
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party at .aw, and then the bill or form of indictment.——wepe- 
epyacerat, 18 over-busy, excessively curious. 

C. rotary ris, something like this. He does not profess 
to give it exactly. Cf. Xen. Mem. ], ], 1. €v 17 ‘Aptoropa- 
yous kapwdia. The Clouds, perhaps the master-piece of Aris- 
tophanes, in which he introduces Socrates, as the principal 
character, sitting in a basket in the air (as the gods were rep- 
resented in the machinery of the Attic drama), and uttering 
declamations as windy as his position. Very different explana- 
tions are given of the motives which induced the poet to treat 
the moral philosopher with such palpable injustice. Some 
have supposed that he was influenced by personal hostility, 
and further instigated and suborned by the enemies of Socra- 
tes. But this supposition does not accord either with the 
comparatively respectful tone in which Aristophanes elsewhere 
alludes to Socrates (cf. Birds, 1280, 1554; Frogs, 1487), or 
with the mild and even complimentary terms in which Plato 
speaks of Aristophanes here -and elsewhere. IIad Plato re- 
garded Aristophanes as a bitter personal enemy of Socrates, or 
as having occasioned his master’s death, he never would have 
introduced the poet and the philosopher conversing on such 
friendly terms as in the Symposium, still less furnished for the 
poet’s tomb such an epitaph as the following: “ Jupiter, wish- 
ing to find an asylum for all the graces, found the soul of 
Aristophanes.” Others have thought that Aristophanes really 
mistook the true character of Socrates, confounded his teach- 
ings with those of the Sophists, whom he opposed, and so in 
sober earnest visited upon his head the storm of indignation 
which was merited by the class, and by him as its leader and 
ablest representative. But, to say nothing of the want of 
discernment which is thus imputed to Aristophanes, the mate 
ter was not viewed.in so serious a light either by Plato (as 

he considerations just mentioned suffice to show), or by Soc- 
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rates, who was present when the piece was performed, and 
stood forth before the audience that he might be recognized as 
“a host who furnished a large company an agreeable enter- 
tainment.” There was enough of general resemblance be- 
tween him and them in their talkative habits, the subjects on 
which they conversed, and the manner in which they reasoned 
(especially as he often met the Sophists on their own ground, 
and refuted them with their own weapons), to give plausibility 
to the representation of him as an arch-sophist. Doubtless 
also the ultra conservative poet viewed the speculating and 
revolutionizing spirit of the Socratic philosophy with not a 
little of the same fear and aversion with which he regarded 
the demoralizing instructions of the Sophists. Moreover, 
Socrates stood in the most friendly relations to Alcibiades and 
Euripides, both of whom, as arch-innovators though in differ- 
ent spheres, were subjects of unsparing ridicule and reproach 
in the comedies of Aristophanes. So much of objective reality 
we may suppose lay at the basis of the representation which is 
made of Socrates in the Clouds. The rest is comic exaggera- 
tion and extravagance got up purposely, but not maliciously, 
for the amusement of the sodvyéAoe *ASnvaioe. And surely 
never was comedian furnished with a more fruitful theme for 
inextinguishable laughter than the grotesque person, outland- 
ish dress, and singular gait of Socrates, with which friend and 
foe, Athenian and stranger, all had become familiar as he stood 
and stared or started and ran through the streets, or fascinated 
some and bored and vexed others, in the shops and the mar- 
ket-places. The intent of the piece and its author may have 
been misunderstood by some, and it may have had some effect 
in preparing the way for the prosecution, which it suggests. 
But it is referred to in the Apology as an illustration of popu- 
lar prejudices of long standing, rather than as a cause of the 
present indictment. And the utter failure of the Clouds ta 
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make sny serious impression on the popular mind against 
Socrates is seen, not only in its want of success at the time 
(for it gained no favor and won no prize), but also in the fact 
that a period of twenty-four years intervened between its ex- 
hibition and the condemnation of the Moral Philosopher. Cf. 
Stallb. ad loc.; Smith’s Dic. of Biog.—epipepdpevoy, sc. in a 
basket (xpepd%pa), cf. the Clouds, 225 seqq. aepoBareiy. 
_When asked what he is doing, Socrates replies in the play: 
depoBare xai meptppora tov yAcov. Of. the Clouds, ibid.— 
Sy... mépt eraiw. Observe the anastrophe and the position 
of mépt, as in English: which I know nothing about. eyo, 
sc. the foregoing = J say this. dridafov governs émornpny. 
The Socratic irony is manifest in this clause, and in the follow- 
ing, which is parenthetical: let me not, by any means, be pros- 
ecuted by Meletus on so weighty a charge! sc. as undervaluing 
this kind of knowledge——ddd& ydp, xr.A. But I must 
speak, for, &c. 

D. avrovs ipay rovs mo\Aovs. The gréater part of your- 
selves.——éx rovrav, Al. rovrov. The Greeks very often em- 
ploy the plural of the demonstrative in reference to a foregoing 
clause or single idea, where we should use the singular. Ren- 
der: from this. Of. K. 241, R. 3; Mt. 472, 5.—wepi euod is 
placed before d for emphasis = which the many say about me. 
——-rotrwv, the charges in the foregoing context—inquiring 
into things above, making the worse the better reason, &c. 
ovdé y'ci, x.r.A. We should expect otre answering to the oire 
m the previous clause, but ovd¢ ye is more emphatic and there- 
fore more appropriate to introduce a new topic of special 
importance. It is made still more emphatic by being repeated 











before rovro dAn%és.——xpypara mparropat This charge also 
confounded Socrates with the Sophists, who amassed large 
sums of money for tuition, It is denied also by Xenophon, 
Mem. 1, 2, 60. 
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E. émei <at tovro, «.r.A. The Attics use émei. often like 
ydp = for, and sometimes, like guum in Latin, it may be well 
rendered although. Socrates treats this charge, just as he did 
the other, ironically, representing it as a very beautiful and 
honorable thing, if one were only wise and capable of doing it; 
and yet he feels constrained to deny it simply because it is not 
true. Topyias re 6 Aeovrivos, x.t.X. ' He enumerates several 
of the most popular Sophists and rhetoricians who had en- 
riched themselves by teaching the sons of the wealthy at 
Athens. They were all foreigners. For Gorgias of Leontini, 
a city of Sicily, cf. Diog. Laer. 9,525 Cic. de Orat. 1,22; Brut. 
8; Plat. Gorg., Hip., and Protag. For Prodicus of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades Islands, cf. Cic. Brut. 8 ; Xen. Mem. 2, 1, 21 seqq. ; 
Plat., Protag. and Cratyl. For Hippias of Elis, a city of the 
Peloponnesus, cf. Cic. de Orat. 32, Brut. 8; Plat. Hip. and 
Minos. See also Smith’s Dic. Biog. and Mythol., and Grote’s 
His. Gr. vol. 8, chap. 67. Grote defends the Sophists as a 
class with great learning and eloquence. Doubtless they have 
been condemned too much in the gross—with too indiscrimi- 
nate severity. But though there were doubtless wise and 
good men among them, it can hardly be doubted that, for the 
most part, their influence was hostile to morals and religion, 
and they deserved the censure which Plato everywhere at- 
taches to them.—-rovs véovs would regularly be the object of 
weiderv, depending On oids r'éoriv, instead of which, however, by 
a singular“anacoluthon, we have reiZovcr. It should be ob- 
served, that Plato abounds in such irregular constructions and 
unexpected changes, doubtless to keep up the appearance of a 
colloquial style appropriate to the dialogue, and which is no 
less appropriate to the plain talk which Socrates promises to 
hold with his judges in this Apology. moray is partitive 
‘genitive after o: who have the opportunity to associate gratus 
tously with whomsoever they please of their fellow-citicens.— 
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mpocedevat: and besides (paying them money) to feel under 
cvligation to them. 

A. énei=ydp, for, cf note, 19, E. Schleiermacher ren- 26 
ders it by the German ja.—édy... émidnporvra, of whose 
sojourning here I lately became aware. The reference is to 
Evenus, the poet and Sophist, as appears below, B. He was a 
native of the island Paros. He is mentioned in the Phedo, 
60, D, and Pheedrus, 267,A. Callias, the son of Hipponicus, 
who informed Socrates of Evenus’s stay in the city, was prover- 
bially rich (5 mAovows, Plutarch), and his lavish expenditure 
upon the Sophists is often referred to. Protag. 314, B, C; 
Xen. Symp. 1,5; Aristoph., Birds, 285. See also Boeck’s Pub. 
Kcon. Athens, vol. 2, p. 242. 

B. dpernv. Acc. of specification: in the virtue (or excel- 
lence) becoming them. So, in a similar illustration, Xenophon 
makes Socrates use the word dixatos of a horse and an ox, that 
is obedient to his proper law and trained for his appropriate 
work. Socrates used such illustrations, drawn from the lower 
animals and the common affairs of life, till they were thread- 
bare and almost offensive, at least to those who could not but 
feel their force as directed against themselves. The “ Great 
Teacher” abounded in this method of instruction. hy & dy 
obros. And this (overséer) would have been, etc. The past 
tense of the indicative with dy is appropriate to a conclusion 
preceded by a supposition contrary to fact. C. 603; K. 329, 
6 Mt. 508, b—rijs dv3pamisms re xal modirixis, that which 
is appropriate to man and also to the state-——névre prov = 
some $83. This was a small sum in comparison with the 
tuiticn fees which Protagoras, Gorgias, and some others ex- 
acted, who received 100 mins. With the Greek pva compare 
the Latin mina and our word money.——épupedas, according 
to Stallbaum, has a double application to the style of teaching 
and to the price of tuition = so properly (literally, in tune), 
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so excellenily in both respects. He says, there is great urbani- 
ty in the expression. If Socrates had said, ovrws evredds, he 
would have too clearly ridiculed Evenus and so Callias. He 
used therefore a word, by which, while he seemed to praise 
Evenus, he yet severely censured both his levity and the ava- 
rice of the other Sophists. Forster renders it by concinne, 
Ast, commode, Schleiermacher, vortrefiich, Cousin, @ bon 
marché. It is used of a moderate or reasonable price in the 
Laws, 776, B, 760, A. 

C. dAX’ od yap, x.7.A. The ellipsis is obvious: bué I can- 
not thus pride myself, for etc. -ydp in such connection may 
be rendered really, certainly: but I really do not know. Cf. 
K. 324, R. 1; C. 661, 2. troAdBo. Compare our take up, 
——rd ody ri éaott mpaypa, your business, what is it? The em- 
phasis is on your: you deny any acquaintance with the pro- 
fession of the naturalist who inquires into the secrets of the 
universe, or of the Sophist who teaches, and is well paid for 
teaching, the art of persuasion; what then, Socrates, 4s your 
business, profession, or pursuit 7——ovdev mepirrérepov, nothing 
more or other, nihil aliud. Cousin: rien de plus ou autre- 
ment. Schleiermacher: nichts besonders. Stallbaum renders: 
nihil curiosius.—ztmrera, then, in that case, I suppose so much 
talk and discussion would not have arisen, as has arisen. -yéyo- 
vey stands where dy éyevero would regularly have been used, to 
denote that this bruit has actually arisen. The next clause, 
ei yy re partes, k.T.A., i8 a repetition of the condition already 
expressed in the first clause, cot ye ovdév . . . rpayparevopevou, 
for the sake of greater clearness and emphasis. The style is 
manifestly colloquial. 

D. ti wor’, guid tandem. In questions, zoré, like tandem, 
indicates surprise, wonder, impatience, or some other lively 
emotion. It is here retained in the indirect question, just as it 
would have been used in the direct, as expressive of the won- 
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der of the inquirer.—ré re dvopa nat rv BtaBorAry, both the 
name, sc. of a wise man, and the calumny connected with it. 
ev pevro tore, x.r.A. Be assured, however, I will tell you the 
whole truth. Observe the omission of dri. So in Crit. 54, D, 
GANG to&t, doa ye, x.7.A., and elsewhere after ed tores——daAN’ 7}. 
It has been usual in the grammars to explain this combination 
of particles (which occurs after a preceding negative or after a 
question implying a negative), as equivalent to dAdo 7, with 
the accent changed (a\A6 7) and then lost (aA 7). Cf. C. 67], 
2; K. 322, R.10. But no sufficient reason is given for the 
change of the accent. Besides it is often preceded by ado, ef. 
infra, 34, B: riva dAdov exovot Adyow... GAN 7H, x1. Per- 
haps it is better to adopt the explanation of Stallbaum, Pheed. 
81, B, viz., that it is a combination of two different construc- 
tions into one. It being allowable to say either ovdéy ado 
GAA, or ovdey GAXo 7, these two constructions are combined in 
this, ovSév dAXo GAN 7}.——zroiav 8) codiay ravtny, pray what 
sort of wisdom this. The clause takes the construction of 
codiay in the preceding (acc. after 8:4). The omission of the 
preposition is especially frequent in the questions and answers 
of the dialogue, cf. C. 651, E; K. 300, C. 
KrA. Just that, perhaps, which is, ete.—-r@ oyri, in reality. 
ravrny, in this, acc. of specification. So codpiay in the next 
clause. | 

E. 4} car’ dv3pwrov, than pertains to man, quam pro hom 
ne, cf. Mt. 449.—7 od éyw, ri Aéyw, or else I know not what 
to call it—certainly it is not human wisdom—it is not any 
such wisdom asI possess, The irony of the passage is evident. 
——éemt diaBodry tH én, for the sake of calumniating me. Yor 
this sense of ér, cf. K. 296, u.c.; Mt.585. For r7 éu7, instead 
of the objective gen., ¢uoi, cf. note, 19, A——y Sopu8nonre. 
Do not raise a tumult against me, or as & speaker would say 
to a modern assembly, do not hiss me=ne obstrepatis, The 
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reader will remember the popular constitution of the court, cf. 
note, 17, A. For the aor. subj. in prohibitions with py and its 
compounds, cf, C. 598; K. 259, 5; Mt. 511, 3— ypnée dy, | 
not even if. d£wdsypewv, responsible, primarily in‘regard te 
money, secondarily in regard to testimony. Cf. 38, B.—— 
péya Xéyev, properly denotes boasting, as peya dpoveiy doea 
pride. In the later Greek, it meant to say something marvel- 
lous, But it was the seeming pride and arrogance of what he 
said, which, he feared, would give offence, and which did actu- 
ally give offence to the judges. Cf. Xen. Apol. Soc. as cited 
below, 21, A; also Xen. Apol. Soc. 1, where he speaks of the 
peyaAnyopia, which all the Apologies ascribe to Socrates in his 
defence. Ths yap épys, ef On tis €ort cohia kat ota, for of my 
wisdom, whether now I have any, and of what sort it is, &e. 
By a somewhat peculiar attraction, copia is drawn from the 
principal into the subordinate clause. 

21 4=6A. wov=Tsuppose.——épés éraipos. Hence often attacked 
by Aristophanes in the Clouds and elsewhere.——fuvéguye .. . 
kaTnASe, he went with you in your recent exile and with you 
returned. The allusion is to the exile of the principal men of 
the Athenian democracy under the Thirty Tyrants, which 
having taken place quite recently, is called ryvy puyny ravryy. 
This allusion was calculated to recommend Chzrephon 
to popular favor. Words compounded with xard (xarievat, xa: 
répxeo%at, &c.) often denote a return home to one’s country, 
town, harbor, as words compounded with dvd signify the de 
parture from such a resting place. Away from home is up, 
return is down.——as ogodpos. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds, 104, 
501, seq., Birds, 1570; Xen. Mem. 2,3; Plat. Gorg., Charm., 
&c. pass. kai, Omep Neyo, py YopuBeire, and, I repeat it, do 
not be raising a tumult. It will be observed, that the aor. 
subj. is used in the first request (7 Sopu8nonre above), but in 
the repetition the pres. imp. The former is a general request 
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not to do sé at all; the latter is more definite, and means: don’t 
be doing it, as you are doing and will be very liable to do 
while I proceed, especially with this to you most surprising 
and perhaps offensive part of my narrative. OC. 570, seq.; K. 
257, 1; Mt. 501. The Apology, which bears the name of 
Xenophon, declares expressly, that this part of Socrates’ De- 


fence did call forth repeated expressions of displeasure from 


the judges. Xen. Apol. Soc. 15.——#pero yap 87. The Greeks 
use the particles, ydp, 57, ovv, in resuming a sentence after a 
parenthesis, where we use J say. Mt. 615, 616.— adveinep, 
responded, literally, took up, sc. her response. This famous 
response is worded differently in different authorities. Cf 
Xen. Apol. Socr. 14; Diog. Laert. 2, 37; Schol. Aristoph. 
Clouds, 144.——-6 ddeAgés, sc. Cheerecrates, Ken. Mem. 11. 3. 
ovroci... exewvos. Of. note, 18, E. 

B. ri more, what in the world. Cf. note, 20, D.——£uvoida 
€naura codes dv. After Evvoida, cvyywacra, ke., the parti- 
ciple expresses that of which one is conscious, and may either 
agree with the subject of the verb in the nom. or with the re- 
flexive which follows the verb and refers to the same person, 
in the dative. Here we have the former construction; below, 
22, D, we have the other: eyavra ~vvgdew oidev émorapeve. 
C. 614, 615; K. 310, R. 2; Mt. 548, 2. péya and cpixpdy are 
adverbial accusatives. O. 440, 441; K. 278, R. 1; Mt. 425, 1. 
——ri ody more héyer, what in the world then, I say, docs he 
. mean? ovv is resumptive like yap, above, 21, A; and A¢ye is 
best rendered, as it often is, by the English mean. Below the 
same form of expression follows .jjmépoup, instead of the oratio 
obliqua, é rs... Aeyou. CO. 610; 345,55; Mt. 529, 5.——érretra 
2+. erpandpny, but at length; with much labor, I betook myself 
to an examination of it (sc. the oracle or the meaning of the 
god, ri more Neyer) somewhat as follows. rowwiros usually re- 
fers to the foregoing, roicde to the following (cf. note, 37, A) 
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but nct always. C. 513,516. Cf. rotairn ris, 19, C, and note, 
ibid.——7A3oy stands without a connective, because this clause 
is in apposition as it were with the preceding, being a fuller 
and more exact statement of the examination there mentioned. 
Cf. 17, D, and note, ibid. The reader will observe that all 
such clauses or sentences are asyndetic; while, with the excep- 
tion of such, each clause and sentence of connected discourse 
in Greck begins with some connective particle, 3€, xai, yap, 
ovy, &e. 

C. ds... déyEw, supposing, that there, if anywhere, 1 
should confute, etc. C. 640; K. 312, 6; Mt. 568.—sr: Oi- 
roo Cf. note on as gor, 18, B.—ov & due Efnoda, but you 
(sc. the oracle) said I (sc. was wiser).——mpos dy... . era%op, 
in looking to whom I met with such an experience. Kat Sta- 
Aeyduevos. Kal connects di:adeydpevos to Stacxomayv (the inter- 
vening clause being parenthetical), and the participle belonging 
to the principal subject of the discourse (Socrates) is in the 
nominative, though, to agree with what follows, it should be 
in the dative with po. It is a species of anacoluthon. C. 344; 
Mt. 311. 

D. évreiSev is both temporal and causal = from that time 
and for that reason. 











mpos epaurov ... edoyt(ouny, I reasoned 
with myself——rovrov pév tov avSparov. The péy implies, 
that something else may be said or found to be true in refer- 
ence to some other man. It has no é¢ or other particle cor- 
relative to it, but prepares the mind for the further examina- 
tions which follow. The péy after xvduvevec is correlative to 
GAN’, after which follows again the more usual correlative odros 
pev... eyo de. After domep ody ovk oda, ovrws is understood. 
——ovy denotes not an inference but a correspondence with 
what he has before said of the ignorance of himself and others: 
while I, just asin fact, and as I have already said, I do not 
know, so I do not even suppose that I know. 
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notes the degree, and air@ rovrm the respect in which he is 
wiser. ©. 418, 3, 419; K. 285,3; Mt. 400, 6,8. The tyro 
will observe the difference between xj and odd, the contingent 
and the absolute negative, well illustrated in the clause 4 py 
oida, K.T.A.: what I chance not to know, I do not even suppose 
that I know. 

KH. drt dmnyZavéunv. These words connect with each of 
the preceding participles, but in the different relations of the 
fact and the cause—with aicSavdépevos, dr, would strictly re- 
quire to be rendered that; with Aumovpevos and dedi, because. 
—rd tov Yeov. CO. 477; Mt. 284. iréov ovv, oKoTrovrtt. 
- Socrates here passes suddenly from the indirect to the direct 
narration, and gives us the very language of his heart at the 
time when he made this examination: [ must go then (thought 
J), in investigating the oracle what it means, to all, etc. oxo- 
wouvrs agrees with pos implied as the dative of the agent after 
iréov. For xpnopoy, put as the object of cxomodyre instead of 
the subject of Ayer, see C, 425, 4. 

A. vi rov xova. A very common oath in the mouth of 22 
- Socrates. Cf. Gorg. 460, B; 482, B, and Prof. Woolsey’s 
notes, ibid. In the last cited passage, Socrates adds: roy 
Alyuntiav Sedv, which perhaps shows that the oath was of 
Egyptian origin. See Mitchell’s note, D, App. to Aristoph: 
Wasps. Fischer, followed by Stallbaum, Cousin, &c., refers 
the origin of such oaths to Rhadamanthus, who is said, in order 
to avoid swearing always by the gods, to have invented several 
other formule as substitutes, such as by the dog, by the oak, 
by the goose, &c. In Xenophon, as well as Plato, Socrates is 
represented as swearing (somewhat singularly) by Juno, infra, 
24, E; Gorg. 449, D ; Hip. Maj. 291,9; Xen. Mem. 1.5, 5. 111.10, 9. 
iv 2,9, et al.——oi pév pddtora, x.r.A. An explanatory clause, 
hence without a connective. Of. notes, 17, D; 21, B—— 
GXiyou Seiv, Of. note 17, AA——rod mAcicrov is governed by 
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évdeeis. The reader will observe the juxtaposition of the two 
contrasted words, gavAdrepor and émtetxéorepot.— navn», 
wandering, sc. to visit and examine the reputed wise men. 
rovouvros agrees with pov implied in éuv.——-2rdvovs alludes to 
labors like those of Hercules.——iva ... yevotro: that after 
all the oracle might in the end prove irrefutable, i. e. in addi- 
tion to all his labors, also (cai) to bring about a result the op- 
posite of what he set out to accomplish, which was to show 
that the oracle must be false. Such seems to be the true 
interpretation of this much disputed passage. Cf. Fischer’s 
Defence of Platonic Passages against the Amendments of 
Stephens; also the notes of Schleiermacher and Stallbaum 
ad loc. 

B. os... xarudnyopevos. Cf. note 21,C. ér davropapo 
xaraAnWdpevos contains an allusion to the detection of a criminal 
in the very act.—pddtora mempayparevosa: to have been 
most carefully composed.—dieporev dy. The imperfect with 
dy denotes repetition according to the circumstances in each 
case: I would ask them in each instance, what they meant to 
say. C. 594; K. 260,B; Mt. 599, a. So below, dy SeArcoy 
Edeyur: almost all who were present would speak better (i. e. 
give a better.account) than they (the poets) of the poems which 
they themselves had composed. Wolf renders of wapdvres, gut 
hic adsunt, sc. the judges of Socrates! and Smith, with a total 
misapprehension of Stallbaum, whom he professes to translate, 
renders ay BeAriov eAeyor, used to think best of those poems 
which they themselves had composed ! 

©. ov codig, x.r.A. So in Ion 533, E, Socrates says, that 
poets and musicians, like prophets and soothsayers, compose 
their productions, not by art, but by an inspiration which dis- 
places reason. The fundamental difference between real scienca 
or art, as based on established rules and understood reasons, 
and mere unintelligent knack, or unconscious instinct or inspira- 
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tion, is an idea, on which Socrates often and earnestly insists, 
Cf. Gorgias pass. ; Grote’s His. Gr. vol. viii. p. 579, Eng. ed.—— 
otopevorv. C.633; K.310; Mt. 549, 4. elvat avSporev. O, 
627, a; K.307, 5; Mt. 536.——4, like its antecedent rdAXa, is 
acc. of specification, and codwrdro: is un Jerstood in the predicate 
after joav: in which they were not, sc. the wisest.——ro aird 
oidpevos meptyeyoveva: supposing that I surpassed them in the 
same respect in which I surpassed also the politicians. Of. 21, D. 

D. redevrav, lastly. CO. 632; 312, R. 3; Mt. 557. 
€pavT@... émorapeva. Cf. note, 21, B. @s €mos eizeiv. 
Cf. note, 17, A——rovrov: tn respect to this. C. 395; K. 273, 
R. 20; Mt. 336. Snptovpyoi is subject of Z3ofav. Besides its 
emphatic position, it is also.made emphatic by kai, which is 
likewise repeated before the other subject of comparison oi zror- 
nrai, where it is superfluous in English, though very often so 
used in Greek. See above, C: xai évrediSev.. . Somep Kat tov 
WONLTLKOY. raAAa Ta peytora, e. g. the administration of the 
government, to which, as understood by Forster, Stallbaum, 
and others, Socrates particularly refers. ——dvepwray, to ask 
again, as in the case of the poets and the politicians, 
rou xpyopov: nomine oracult, Stallb. 

KE. de€atunv, in the sense of prefer, is very frequent in 
Plato. Cf. Gorg. 468, E; 471, C, et passim.— dyuddrepa is 
neuter, though it refers to the feminine nouns oodiay and apya- 
Siav = both the things. C. 450; K. 241, 2; Mt. 437. 
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A. cos etvar explains dvoya rovro = called this name, sc. 23 


to be wise. To be is superfluous in English, but eva: often fol- 
lows verbs of calling. C.434,N; K. 269, R.1; 420,1. codds 
ts nom. instead of acc., because in the mind of the speaker, 
himself is the main subject of the sentence, as having become 
odious—as if he had said dmex3ys yéyova instead of dréySerai 
you yeyovact. On the popular prejudice against this name, see 
note 18, B, and Grote as there cited ——é dy dddov éLerheyEw3 
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in which I may chance to confute another, or in whatsoever I 
may confute another. The av makes the expression indefinite 
and general, and may be expressed either in connection with 
the relative (whatever), which it usually follows, and with 
which it often combines, or in connection with the verb (may 
chance). Of. C. 606; K. 260, c; Mt. 527.1 dé: but as to 
the matter of fact. It is strengthened by ra dvr: = in reality. 
The article with 5¢ indicates that which is so opposed to some- 
thing else, that it ought to be regarded as true. So Ast ad 
Pol. 363, and approved by Stallbaum. The fuller formula, rd 
dé dAnSés, is often used in the same way. See examples in 
Stallbaum.—oalyovu tivds ... kai ov8evds: a little and indeed 
_ nothing. So often puxpda cat ovdév = little or nothing. So at- 
que in Latin sometimes adds a clause, which corrects, and at 
the same time increases the force of, the foregoing. For the 
force of rivds, cf. 7 re # odSév, 17, B, and note ibid——xai Gaive- 
Tat... Zwxpdtn: and he seems to say this (sc. that he is wise) 
not of Socrates. Instead of rodr’ od, most of the early editions 
have rovrov. For two acc. after a verb of saying, cf. C. 435; 
K. 280, 2; Mt. 415.—npockeypjo%a:. made use of my name 
besides, i. e. incidentally, for another purpose. 

B. dozep dy el-eirar: as if he would say. There is an el- 
lipsis of zovotro or some such verb, constituting an implied 
apodosis, with which the ay belongs. Cf. note,17,D éomep 


4 
OUP ay. 








Kara Toy Sedu: according to the god, i. e. in accord- 
ance with his oracle, or out of regard to his authority. So in 
Rom. viii. 27, and elsewhere in the New Testament. kal TOs 
dora kal rov Eévaw, x.7-d.: both of the citizens and of the for- 
eigners if I suppose any to be wise. Partitive gen. after rid. 
Tt Ta@Y THs wéAews. Socrates apologizes elsewhere in Plato 
(e. g- below, 31, 32) and in Xenophon (e. g. Mem. 1. 6, 15) 
for not participating inthe affairs of the state. His was a 
higher mission, viz, to educate the individual citizens ——7e- 
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via pupia: the greatest poverty. mevia = paupertas, poverty ; 
mrexeia = egestas, destitution. The former is the usual con- 
dition of the poorer and laboring classes; the latter, of mendi- 
cants. .As to the pecuniary circumstances of Socrates, cf. Xen. 
(Econ. 2, 3, where it appears he was commonly called séyns, 
and where it is said his house and all his property were worth 
five ming; cf. also 88, B. 

C. of ray» sAovotwrdrev. This is no unimportant circum- 
stance to show how the prejudices and passions of the multi- 
tude were awakened against him.—lra instead of xa) efra, as 
we often use then for and then between two verbs. 

“D. GAN ovy adrois, but not with themselves, as they might 
well be angry with themselves for their own ignorance, instead 
of being angry with him who exposed it. Al. avrois, sc. the 
young men, but this would require éxeivots.—rda xara mdvrwv 
ray pirocopourray, x.r.A. Of. notes, 18, B.— ére rd peréwpa, 
K.T.A., 8C. SaPIeipes rovs véous Siddoxwv; that he corrupts the 
young by teaching things in heaven and things under the earth, 
and not to believe in the gods, &e. 

EB.  MéAnros pev tnép rav rownrayv. Al. MéAcros. This man 
is ridiculed by Aristophanes as well as Plato for his person, 
his character and his bad tragic poetry. We learn from the 
Euthyphron (2, B, C), that his share in the prosecution of 
Socrates was to bring the indictment before the Archon Basi- 
leus, at which time he is described as still young and obscure, 
but vain and conceited. Besides his professional resentment in 
common with his brother poets, he had a personal grudge 
against Socrates for having refused to participate in, and se- 
verely animadverted upon, the arrest and “rendition” of Leon 
of Salamis by Meletus and three others at the command of the 
Thirty Tyrants. Xen. Mem. rv. 4,3; Andoc. De Myster. 
“Avutos trép rav Snptovpyav. He was a leather dresser, and, 


besides sharing with other “mechanics” in the resentment 
6 
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provoked by Socrates’s exposure of their ignorance as above 
described, he had, very likely, taken offence at his constant 
reference to shoemakers and other mechanics in the familiar 
illustration of his sentiments. He was also a popular dema- 
gogue, and had received the highest honors of the Athenian 
democracy. Hence in the text, ixép rav wodtrexay. See note, 
18, B. In Plato’s Men. (91, A-C), we find him warning 
Socrates against 2 too free use of his tongue, lest he should get 
himself into trouble.——Avxoy trép ray pyrépwrv. Lycon was 
an orator and demagogue, probably the same who is held up as 
a drunken brawler by Aristophanes, Wasps, 1301. It was his 
part to prepare the accusation against Socrates. On all these 
accusers, see further in Stallbaum ad loc., and Smith’s Dict. 
Ant. 

2 <A. dpydpevos. C. 632; K. 312, R. 3; Mt. 557. 
éorw tu... rddrns7. This is the truth for you, sc. which I 
promised to tell you, cf. 17, B.——rois durots dmex3dvopa. I 
incur hatred by the same, sc. raAn37n. On the,sentiments of 
this and the following clause, cf. John viii.46, v. 43; Gal. 
iv. 16. 

B.  rév dyaddv re xa dirdwokiv. These epithets are applied 
in accordance with polite usage, and yet not without irony. 
gudrokss differs from diAdrarpts, according to Stallb., as friend 
of Athens from friend of Greece.——ai%s yap 87 . . . AdBopev 
av: for now again let us take up on the other hand. The lan- 
guage implies some formality and gravity in the examination 

of this, as also of the former accusation.——owep érépwv rov- 
rev Svrwy xariyyopwv: inasmuch as these are different accusers, 
1,¢e, another class, a second, in contradistinction to the jiret, 
whom he has just disposed of.——dvrwpociay. Cf. note, 19, B. 
—nwos dde, nearly as follows. Of. roavry ris, 19, C, and note 
ibid. The order of the points in the indictment is inverted, as 
it is given by Xenophon, Mem. 1.1;1. Diogenes Laertius gives 
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it on the authority of Phavorinus, as still existing in due form 
in the second century, in these words: “Socrates is guilty in 
not recognizing the gods that the state recognizes, but intro- 
ducing other new divinities; and he is guilty also of corrupting 
the youth. Penalty death.” 

C. éye 8€ ye, but L for my part. The ye is omitted in the 
earlier editions, but inserted by Bekker, Ast, Stallbaum, &c., 
on the authority of the best MSS.—ozovd9 yaperriferat, 
serio ludit ; literally, jokes in earnest. It is an example of the 
figure called oxymoron. It is explained by the following par- 
ticipial clauses. Meletus seemed as if he must be merely jok-. 
ing, playing a part, when he pretended to feel 30 much. concern 
about matters (such as the educatioh of the youth and the 
worship of the gods) on which he never had bestowed an anxious 
thought ; and yet he made a serious business of it when he | 
rashly (padins) brought men to trial (eis dyavas xa%iords ay 
Spwrous). | 

D. 8¢etpo, hither, dye being understood, or instead of gpxov. 
So in Iliad and Odyssey sometimes, and elsewhere in Plato. 
The law allowed the parties in a suit to question each other, 
and obliged the party questioned to answer. Cf. below, note, 
25, D. Few probably ever turned the law to so good account, 
as Socrates knew how to use it by his method of question and 
answer.—arro 7. This formula, or the fuller, dAXo ri 7, is 
often used, especially in Plato’s Dialogues, simply to ask a ques- 
tion, implying an affirmative answer, like odxody, or nonne, only 
with perhaps still stronger affirmative implication. O. 541, N; 
K. 344, 5, g; Mt. 487,9. Render: do you not, etc.——éros 
»..€covrat. Orws, With the fut. ind., denotes more continu- 
a7.cé a8 well as more certainty than érws with the aor. subj. 
Here the object is to express a permanent state of excellence 
among the youth. Cf. 0.601; K. 330,6; Mt. 519, 7.——yeAo» 
yé cot, especially (ye) since it so concerns you. The part. agrees 
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with the foregoing question understood, with which it forms an 

ace. absolute. C. 638; K. 312, 5; Matthis calls it nom. abs. 564 

Tov... dapSelpovra, him who is corruptiny them.—eioa- 
yes, literally, bring in, sc. to court, cf. 29, A: elodyor . .. ets 
&ixacrnpiov. Here, however, it is followed by a dative of the 
wersons, before whom he is brought, sc. the judges (ravroici). 
Either the magistrate or the prosecutor might be said eiodyew, 
It may usually be rendered impeach, or prosecute. 

E. vi) tv “Hpay. Cf. note, 22, A——ri dai 87. dai, a 
lengthened form of 387, expresses surprise, astonishment, and is 
used only in questions with ri and més. K. 316,7; Mt. 603. 
———dxpoaral. The spectators, at trials of any interest before 
the Heliaea, were very tumerous, thus bringing that court still 
more under popular influence. 

25 A. of BovAevrai. The members of the BovAn, or senate, 
of which there were two, the Senate of the Areopagus and the 
Senate of Five Hundred. Both kinds of senators are perhaps 
here intended.——"AAX’ dpa, xrA. But then, Meletus, may 
not perchance those in the assembly, the assemblymen, corrupt 
the young? The py implies some fear or anxiety, lest it may 
be so. | 

B. of pév BeAriovs motoivres adrots, 8c. Soxovot, supplied 
from the preceding clause, of which this is explanatory, and 
therefore without a connective. rovvavrioy rovrov way. -Ad- 
verbial acc. == all the reverse of .this.——navras 87 mov, alto- 
gether 30 no doubt, whether you and Anytus deny it or not. 
ov, instead of yn, follows the conditional particle (éay), because 
it unites with dire to convey one idea, ov @yre= deny. K, 
318, 2, h; Mt. 608, 1—e... duapSeipe. The use of the 
ind. pres. implies a kind of ironical assent to the truth of the 
supposition: 77 (really, as you affirm) only one corrupts them. 
©. 603, ¢; K. 339, 3,a; Mt. 524, 1.——ol Gros, the rest, all 
others, 
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C. adda ydp, but it is not 80, for; or but really, cf. note, 
20, C.——& Meédrnre... dpédecav... pepeAnce. A play upon 
the name: O Careful One, you show your want of care, that 
you have never cared, &e.—elodyes, cf. note, 24, D.——é 
mpos Atos MéAnre. The mpds Acés seems to be placed between 
& and MéAnre to carry out the play on the name in the forego- 
ing sentence: O thou before Jupiter Careful One.——rots de 
e.. Ovras. det, preceded by the art. and followed by a part. 
means, in every case, i. e. in each instance, in which the suppo- 
sition holds. 

D. 6 vopos xeAevet aroxpiveoSa. The very words of the 
law are cited by Demosthenes in his Second Oration against 





Stephanus: Népos. Toiv dvridixow émdvayxes elvat droxpivac3at 
GdAnAots TO epwradpevoy, paprupeiy 8é py.——ryALKovrov, at my 
time of life, sc. 80 old, i.e. 70, cf. 17, D. rnrcxdode, at your 
time of life, sc. so young, cf. note, 23, E. The words both 
mean the same, viz., either so old or 80 young, according to the 
connection. 

KE. ravra, acc. of the respect.——olua ... ovdéva, Sc. rei- 
oeodai cot. C. 661,1. So in the next clause, there is an 
ellipsis of Sta@Seipw with dxwv, and still further on of roy 
with ravooua. Throughout this passage, Socrates manifestly 
takes the ground, that virtue is coextensive with knowledge. 
It is impossible for any man to injure others without injuring 
himself; and no man who really knows this, will wrong anoth- 
er any sooner than he would injure himself, which no one ever 
does intentionally. Such is his argument here. Soin Xen, 
Mem. 11. 9, 5, he reasons, that no man who knows temperance, 
justice, and moral excellence, would prefer any thing else to 
these virtues. These virtues, therefore, are all resolvable into 
knowledge or wisdom. Every man does what seems to him 
best, and if he knows what is best, he will do it, and therefore 
do right. Sce also Xen. Mem. rv, 2, 20; Arist. Ethic. Eudem 
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1,5 Protag. 3453 Gorg. 460, and Prof. Woolsey’s remarxa 
upon it in his Introduction. 

96 3B. ére xara ry» ypapny, qv éypayo, 8c. pe pas dtadreipees 
ros vewrépous, repeated from above.——ov ravra, x.r.\. Tavra 
is the obj. of 8:8dcxey placed where it is for emphasis.——d» 
viv 5 Adyos eoriv, of whom our discussion now is. dv is chject 
ive genitive. 





OC. Kat adrés dpa, and I mysely’ accordingly.——od_ pévros 
x.rA., not however the same as the city indeed recognizes, but 
others, and this is what you accuse me of, that (I teach them 
to believe that there are) others; or do you say that I both do 
not believe in any gods at all myself, and that I teach others 
this doctrine. Observe the correlation of ofre—re, in the last 
member of this somewhat complicated and irregular sentence. 
Seovs usually omits the article after vopifew, iyeto%at, &c. = be- 
lieve in gods. 

D. wa ri. ©. 539, 2, a; K. 344, R. 6.—ovde... ovde, 
not simply correlative, like ofre .. otre = neither... nor, 
but emphatic = not even... nor yet. Cf. note, 18,C. The 
language implies that it was quite incredible, that Socrates 
should not believe even in gods so universally recognized as 
the sun and the moon. For the omission of the article with 
WAcoy and oeAnmy, cf. OC. 485, a; K. 244, R. 3,.c; Mt. 264, 5. 
Ma Ai, 8c. ov vopifecs, which is understood from the foregoing 
question. Ma is not of itself negative; hence it may be used 
with either vai or od ; but when preceded by neither of these 
particles, a negative clause precedes or follows, or it is clear 
from the context and from an accompanying adversative parti- 
cle, that the sentence is to be understood as negative. Cf. K. 
316, 4, and Stallbaum ad loc.——’Avafaydpov. Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene taught (according to Diog. Laert. 2, 8) that the sun 
was a mass of hot ion, as some understand it, or stone, as 
Socrates takes it here and Xen. Mem. 4, 7, 7, and the moon an 
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earthy body, like our own planet. There was the more plausi- 
bility in imputing to Socrates the doctrines of Anaxagoras, 
since Socrates was a disciple of Archelaus Physicys, who was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras.——ovx eidévat. For ovx, instead of 
us, Seo note On ov gyre, 25, B. 

E. Kai 8) nat, and moreover also. The sentence which 
follows is ironical; 4 is the object of mpsapévors.——el rave 
woAdov, Spaypis, for a drachma at the very highest. sodXoi, 
like 3paxpijs, is gen. of price. This was the highest price which 
the managers could lawfully demand for a seat in the theatre. 
The common price was two oboli (Dem. pro Cor. 28), which 
was paid out of the treasury. Cf. Boeckh’s Pub. Econ. Ath. 2, 
13; Beck. Char. Ex. Sc. 10; and Smith’s Dic. Antiqq. The 
doctrines of the philosophers were brought upon the stage, 
partly to be commended, as by Euripides in his tragedies, 
partly to be ridiculed, as by Aristophanes in his comedies. 
Some have thought that the allusion is not to the performances 
on the stage, but to the sale of the books of Anaxagoras at the 
orchestra. Cf. Schleiermacher ad loc. But as‘ Forster well 
remarks, we never read of book sales there.——d)Aws re kal, 
k.r-r., especially when they are so absurd ; literally, for other 
reasons and also (in particular) they being so absurd.——ovtre- 
ai, thus entirely and absolutely.——"Amiords y’ ef... Boxeis. 
Cf. note on dixards eiut, 18, A. 

A. foe... dtaretpwpevn, for he seems like one having 27 
composed (i. e. he seems to have composed) as it were an enig- 
ma, testing the question, Whether will Socrates, the wise man 
Sorsooth, know, ete. In the earlier editions cat is inserted be 
tween the two participles. But Plato often uses two or more 
participles without a connective, especially when, as here, the 
action expressed by one participle is preliminary to that ex- 
pressed by the other—he seems to have composed as it were an 
enigma in order to test. Cf. Gorg.: rérpaya éavryv dtaveinaca, 
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trotioa, x.t.A. = having divided herself into four parts and 
thus put on, or in order to put on, &c. For the use of the 
part. after foe, cf. C. 615; K. 310, R. 2; Mt. 555, obs. 2. 
Compare also the note on fvvoda with the part. 21, B—— 
éuov xapcevri{opevov. ytvooxw, though usually followed by the 
acc., sometimes takes the gen. in common with other verbs de 
noting mental state. Mt. 349, 1.——dozep dy. Of. note, 17, 
D.——#, .. . Aéyerv, in what manner he seems to me to speat 
these contradictions. 

B. évr@ elw3dre rpm, in my usual method, sc. of ques- 
tion and answer.——dA a xai dAda, one after another, again 
and again. 

C. Bacpdma péev voile. mpdypar eiva. Saysdna is here 
constructed as an adjective. So Cicero translates ro dacudnoy 
by divinum quiddam, de Diy. 1,54. Schleiermacher and Stall- 
baum (see their notes ad loc.) argue, that Xenophon, Plato, and 
Aristotle understood it to be used in this sense in the indict- 
ment. Certainly if he could have taken it as a noun (meaning 
divinities, instead of an adjective meaning divine things), it 
would have been far easier for Socrates to show the glaring in- 
consistency of his accuser, and he might have spared all his 
argumentation and illustration drawn from firma mpdypara, 
aviponea mpaypara, &c. The expression in the indictment had 
reference to those divine voices or monitions which Socrates 
professed to hear and obey as the guide of his life (cf. 31, D, 
and notes ibid.), and which would more properly be called 
dwine things, than divinities— ws dynoas: what a service 
you have rendered—how dbliging you are—que tu m’oblige. 
Cousin. Al. dxmoas.——péyes = tandem aliquando, Stallb. 
——arn’ ody daipdnd ye vopifw, but then I believe in divine 
things at all events, sc. whether they be old or new, ie. 
though they be new ones as charged in the indictment.—— 
ayriypady = avrepocia, cf. note, 19, B, and Fischer’s note ad loc. 





> 
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D. ifroe Seous ye youpeSa f} Seay maidas. The word dai- 
xoves, in Homer and the early Greek poets, is synonymous 
with Seoi; in Plato and other writers of his day it denotes 
more especially the inferior deities constituting an intermediate 
and connecting link between the superior gods and men; and 
in Plutarch and some of the latest Greek classics, it sometimes 
signifies bad as well as good beings of a superhuman order, 
thus approaching to the New Testament sense of demons or 
evil spirits.—rotr ... xaprevri{er3at, this would be wherein 
L say (27, A), that you speak riddles and joke, to say that I 
who do not believe in gods, on the other hand do again believe 
in gods, since at all events { believe in demons. The last clause 
repeats the premise (already laid down at the beginning of the 
sentence) in closer connection with the main point in the con- 
clusion—a practice not unfrequent with Plato, and one of many 
by which his style is made to resemble the language of conver- 
sation.— dy 81 Kal Aéyorra, from whom forsooth they are 
said to be. The preposition (éx) is often omitted before the 
relative after having been inserted before the antecedent. C. 
651, e; K. 300, b; Mt. 595, 4. jj) xal dvov. Forsterus de- 
Jendam censebat hanc particulam (4); sine caussa idonea; nam 
Hptovos dici possunt, et imray aides, et dvwv maides. Fischer. 
That is, mules may have horses or also asses for their male 
parents, for the case to be illustrated limits the comparison to 
male parents. 

E. odx) limits éypdya; droretpdopevos denotes the end in 
view = for the purpose of testing me, and dropay the cause = 
because you were at a loss.——orras 8€ ov, x1.r. But that you 
should persuade any man possessed of the least understanding, 
that it is the part of the same man to believe in things pertain- 
tng both to demons and to gods, and the same man not to believe 
either in demons or gods or heroes, is beyond the scope of human 


tngenuity. I have enclosed od in brackets, because, though 
6* 
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found in most of the MSS., and therefore inserted by Becker 
and Stallbaum, neither they nor any other editor has been abl 
to explain or translate it, and it is omitted by Forster, Fischer, 
Ast, Schleiermacher, and Cousin. 

28 ‘AdAAa yap. Cf. note, 25,0. Socrates: here brings the di- 
rect defence to a close, saying that it does not require much 
argument, since what he has to fear is not the indictment or 
the prosecutors, but the multitude—not the evidence or the 
argument, but popular prejudice and passion. What follows 
is intended, not so much to avert the sentence which he antici- 
pates from the judges or even to deprecate the displeasure of 
the people, as to vindicate his character, assert his mission, and 
bear witness to the truth, that more impartial judges may ap- 
preciate his merits—that a better age may honor him, as a mis- 
sionary and a martyr.—kxai rovr ... aipy, and this +t 18 which 
will convict me, if indeed it should lead to my conviction —— 
GX’... G3dvos. This clause is an emphatic repetition and 
explanation of the rovr’ at the beginning. Such colloquial 
repetitions (cf. note, 27, D) are especially frequent in antithetic 
clauses.——ovder d€ 8e.vdv, py év éuol orp, and there is no reason 
to fear lest it should (that it will) stop with me, i.e. that I shall 
be the last victim. 

B. El? ove aicxiver. Eira in questions implies astonish- 
ment or indignation, as zor€é does surprise and wonder, cf. note, 
20, D. rou (nv } reSvdavac are taken together as a limiting 
gen. with xivduvoy, literally, the danger of living or dying, i. e. 
the prospect of life or death. advdpa, a man emphatically, not 
merely a human being, dyZperor. It is the subject of trodoyi- 
(eo3at.—érov... dmedds dori, who is of any use, however 
little. dedos more frequently takes the person to whom it 
belongs, or of whom it is predicated, in the genitive. See ex- 
amples in the Lexicon.. With the sentiment of this passage, 
compare Crito, 48. 
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C. of re dros xal = especially; literally, both the others 
and (in particular) the son of Thetis. For d\\s re xai = espe- 
cially, cf. note, 26, E. The allusion is to Achilles, Hom. II. 
18, 90-125.—- apa ré aloypdv re trropeivat, in comparison 
with (properly, alongside of’) submitting to any thing dishon- 
orable-——ttpopnoes. This verb takes after it a dative of the 
person avenged, together with an accusative of the person on 
whom, or the thing for which vengeance is taken= ¢f you shall 
avenge Patroclus your friend for his murder; or, as we say 
avenge the murder of Patroclus your friend.—avrixa ydp rot 
x.r-A.3 the very words of Thetis to her son, Il. 18, 96. This 
quotation interrupts the sentence, and instead of 8 clause de- 
pending on Sore which should regularly have followed, it goes 
on with an independent clause connected by ée. 

D. Kaxos &»v denotes the state in which to live were to be 
dreaded more than death: to live being a bad man, that is, an 
unfaithful friend and a cowardly soldier.——Adtrixa reSvainv 

..dx30s dpovpys. Parts of two Homeric verses (Il. 18, 98 
and 104) brought together.——y7 . . . ote, you do not suppose, 
do you, implies a wish, that you should not suppose.——ovra 
yap €xe. Cf. note, 17, D. ov ay, wherever, cf. note, 23, A. 





A 


i) bn’ dpxovros rax37. Anacoluthon for 7 tn’ dpxovros 
rax%eis, which would correspond with 4 nyyodpuevos BeArtov; 
instead of which we have in’ dpyovros raxy37, corresponding to 
éavrév rdéy, as if the first 7 had preceded ray, instead of fyn- 
odpevos——mpd tov aicypov, before, i.e. more than the dis- 
honorable. 

E.  einv elpyaopeve.. Heindorf makes ¢pydfeo3ac here, as 





he says it often is, equivalent to roeiy. But Stallbaum, with 


good reason, renders einv eipyaopévos, I should have perpetrated 
(not merely done). 
Seou... évravda be, tf, when on the one hand the commanders 

.. then on the one hand I... but when on the other hand 





,4@ 4 , e a 4 
el, Ore pev pe... Tore pey ov... Tov de 
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the god... then on the other hand J, &. On this peculiarly 
emphatic doubling of pév and 8¢, cf. K. 322, R.1; Mt. 622, 5. 
——<yevoy (past tense of the ind.) denotes an historical fact ; 
Airroupze (contingent) implies a mere supposition. The bravery 
and physical endurance of Socrates, as a soldier, were a prodigy 
and a proverb in that already somewhat degenerate age. In 
the battle at Delium, the Athenian general Laches declared, 
that if all the Athenians had fought as bravely as he, the Booo- 
tians would have erected no trophies. It will be observed, 
that the preposition éi is used to denote the locality of this 
battle, while ev is used with Horidaia and ’Apdirdde. Wher- 
ever this battle is referred to, it is thus designated ért AnXip 
(cf, Xen. Mem. 3, 5, 4, and Robbins’s note ibid.), whereas in 
other battles ¢y is the usual preposition. The reason seems to 
be, that Delium was properly the name of the temple of Apollo, 
and, though the city received the same designation, the old 
association forbade its extension so as to embrace the sur- 
rounding country, where the battle was fought. 


29 «A. (Setvdy peévr’ dy ein, a strange thing indeed it would be. 


It is a repetition or resumption of 8ecva dy einy eipyaopévos at 
the beginning of the section.——as dAn3as. as gives emphasis 
to some adverbs and adjectives besides superlatives. ‘There is 
an ellipsis of a corresponding demonstrative (ovrws), and also 
of an appropriate verb: eioayot ovtws as dAn3as elodyot. 
eigayot eis Sixaornpiov. Cf. note, 24, D.—ra sa to 
man, i,e. mankind. C. 470, A, 1; K. 244, 2. 

B. Kat rovro, x.r.A., and this, how is not this ignorance 
which 18 to be censured, that of supposing that one knows what 
he does not know.——rovrw xal évrai3a, in this respect and 
here, emphatic réyietition in order to limit’ the superiority 
strictly to this single point—rq, in any thing, dat. of the 
respect.——rovra dy, sc. hainv eivat, J should say that tt was 
(i. e, that I was wiser) in this.——ovro xai ofopat correspends 
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to ovx ei8ws, which is equivalent to Gomep ovx oida. t¢ BeXr- 
Tiomt, Kal Sep Kal avIpase, the better, whether god or man.—= 
po ovv Tay Kaxa@y dy, x.TA., in preference therefore to the evils 
which I know to be evils, I will never fear nor flee those which 
I know not if perchance they are good, that is, I will never 
shun the latter more than the former—the uncertain more 
than the certain. Cf. apd rod aicypov, 28, D. 

©. dmornoavres = aneSnoarres, which Stephens substitut- 
ed for it in his edition = disobeying, disregarding. hv dpyiv 
with a negative means, not in the first instance, i. e. not at all, 
——eloedSeiv for eiodyerSat, to be brought in hither for trial. 
——aroxreivat, to put me to death, i. e. condemn me to death. 
So Xen. Mem. 4, 8, 5.——dy... émernBevovres . + « eahSapyaorras. 
On the use of dy with the fut. ind. which is rare in the Attic 
Greek and entirely denied by some, see K. 260, 2, (1); Mt. 
599, d; and Stallb. ad loc. Stallbaum is inclined here to con- 
nect dy with émirndevovres only = dy... émirndevorev ... xal 
.»- dta@Sapnoovra. But it is more natural to suppose, that 
dy gives a contingent sense to d:a@Sapynoorra: also.—— en rovr@ 
pevrot, ep wre, om this condition, however, that you no longer, 
&c. éd’ dre is equivalent to Sore, and is accordingly followed 
by the inf. C. 530; K. 341, R.5; Mt. 479, a. 

D. ef ody... ddioire. ovy is here resumptive=J say. It 
will be observed, that the same protasis is resumed twice—that 
is, the sentence is commenced with essentially the:same con- 
dition, varied only in form, three times (ef pe viv tpets adiere 





« + €£ pot mpos Taira elrotre . . . Ei ovy pe, Ore EiTroP, éxt ToOvTALS 
adr'ore), before the apodosis is subjoined. In the first instance, 
the ind. (dqiere) is used, implying some probability of his re- 
lease; in the other instances, the same condition is expressed 
as a mere contingency by the use of the opt. (elro:re, adiorre), 
corresponding to which we have the opt. with dv (eto? d» 
Hpiv) in the apodosis. 





domafopas pey Kat Gikd. “Aore 
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(eora, est aliguem salutare ita ut cum amplectaris; parce 
salutare aliguem ita, ut eum osculeris, Hoc loco significant 
haec verba: grato letogue anime vestram humanitatem et cle- 
mentiam amplector atgue veneror. Stallbaum.——reicopa 
paAAOy ro Se@ f ipiv. Cf. Acts v. 29.——od py mavowpat, ov 
17, With the subj. instead of the fut., is used in strong denial, 
Cr. 595, 8; K.318,7; Mt. 517. ael, continually, from time 
to time.——ioywv, strength ef mind, intellectual and morat 
power, particularly fortitude and the kindred masculine virtues, 
as appears from what follows. 

E. dweyue. The present of ceive and its compounds is gen- 
erally used by the Attics in a future sense. So in English, I 
go or am going =I shall or will go.—dqava dé, but to say 
that he does. In Laches, 187-8, Nicias gives a very similar 
though more minute account of the manner in which Socrates 
would hold every one he conversed with to the work of self- 
examination: “ You do not seem to know, that whoever is 
nearest to Socrates in reasoning, just as in relationship, and 
whoever approaches him in conversation, even though he 
should begin to converse at first on some other subject, he 
will, with infallible certainty, be brought round in the discus- 
sion, till he is obliged to give an account of himself, in what 

' manner he is now living, and how he has lived his past life; 
and once caught in it, Socrates will not let him go, till he has 
well and beautifully put all these things to the test... and I 
almost knew, long ago, that our discussion now, being in the 
presence of Socrates, would not be about the young men, but 
about ourselves.” 





20 A. Kal vewrépw xat mpecBurépo. Cf. nai Sep Kai dvSpare, 
29, C, and note ibid. Verbs of doing and saying more com- 
monly take the indirect as well as the direct object in the acc. 
K. 280, 2, R. 2; Mt. 415, obs. 1.——do@, by as much as. The 
full construction would require a corresponding demonstrative 
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(rogovrm) with padAXov, denoting the degree of difference. O. 
419; K. 285, (3), c; Mt. 400, 8.——-éyyurépw may be followed 
either by a gen. or a dat. denoting that to which there is a 
nearness. ©. 394, ef. 399; K. 273, R. 9, cf. 284, 3, (2); Mt 
339, cf. 386,6. That in which, or in respect to which, the near- 
ness exists, may also be either gen. or dat. O. 395, cf. 418; 
K. 274, 8, ef-285, 3, b; Mt. 337, cf. 400, 6. But it is not ac- 
cording to usage to put both in the gen. or both in the dat. 
See Stallbaum’s note on the proper reading of this passage, and 
compare ad rem, as well as ad verba, the passage above cited 
from Laches: és dy éyyurdrw Zoxpdrovs 7 Adyp Somep yevet. 
——tiv éunv Te Sem Umnpeciay, my service to the god. The 
dat. fo or for can follow substantives, ©. 409; Mt. 390.—— 
pndé ovra odipa, no, nor so zealously, cf. note on pnd’ érwcree 
ovy, 17, B. 

B. éyov ort, «rr. Observe the sentiment, that the high- 
er good includes the lower, as the greater does the less.—— 
ei... StapSeipw. Cf. note, 25, B.——rair dy ein BrdaBepd, 
these instructions and persuasions must be injurious. Compare 
the argument of Xen. Mem. 1, 2,8: how then could such oa 
man corrupt the young, unless the cultivation of virtue ts cor- 
rupting. ovdev Aéyer, he says nothing, that is, he is utterly 
mistaken. Cf. Laches, 195, B; N. 1: adAd por doxet, & Sadxpa- 


res, Adxns emcSupe kaye avavat pydey A€yovra, Gre Kal avros 





Gpte roourds tis ehavn. AA, Ilavv pev ody, & Nixia: kai wetpaco- 
pai ye dmodpjva. ovdtv yap Aéeyets. So ri Aeyew is to say some- 
thing, i. e. to speak well and truly, cf. Crit. 46,D; Xen. Mem. 
2, 1, 12.—-npés raira, wherefore, literally, in reference to 
these things, in ew of them.——i reiSeoSe ... } pn, that is, 
unconditionally—don’t propose any conditional acquittal, like 
that suggested 29, 0; since I would not on any condition (dy 
refers to an implied condition) do differently, not even if I must 
die (strictly and emphatically be dead) many times over. 
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C. My SopuB8eire. Cf. note, 21, A. Socretes here enter 
upon another topic, and discourses upon it with such freedom 
and boldness, such a consciousness of his own innocence not 
merely, but such an assurance of his divine mission, and such 
compassion not for himself but for them if they should reject 
his instructions and condemn him to death, that they must 
either recognize his superior wisdom or take offence at his ar- 
rogance. Some modern critics even, Ast for example, regard 
the self-complacency of this and some other parts of the Apolo- 
gy a8 quite insufferable, quite un-Socratic. But is there not 
the Socratic irony here? Is there not at the same time So- 
cratic truthfulness, fearlessness, and earnestness. It should be 
remembered that he presents himself throughout as vindicat- 
ing, not so much himself as truth and justice, philosophy and 
religion, and God.——eéppeivaré pos ols édenSnv dpav, persevere 
for me in what I asked of you, i. e. continue to extend to me 
the favor which I requested of you.——peAXow yap ody, for I am 
about now (ovv, accordingly, in accordance with that request) 
to say also some other things (besides those already said) at 
which perhaps you will ery out. This clause is connected by 
yap ovv (more closely than it would be by ydp alone), not to 
the clause which immediately precedes, but to the previous 
one, (eupetvare, x... )}——ovde yap dy duvacro, for he would not 
even be able, sc. if he wished. 4» referring to an implied con- 
dition. ©. 604, N. a; K. 260, 4, a; Mt. 515, obs. 

D. ov... Seu:rov=nefas, not in accordance with tho 
law of nature and of God, and therefore not possible in the 
nature of things. Schleiermacher: nicht in der Ordnung. 
Cousin: pas...au powoir, Stallbaum: neque legibus divi- 
me sapientia respondere. dpeivovs avdpi, for a better man to 
be injured by @ worse, instead of dpeivova dv8pa, that a better 
man, &c., the design being to link it more closely with ov .. 
Seysrdv elvat. This famous saying of Socrates has been widely 
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quoted and commented on from the earliest times. Cf Epic. 
Encheir. 52; Max. Tyr. Diss. 18, 8; Plut. de Trang. 17; and 
not only by philosophers but by the Christian Fathers, as Ori- 
gen, Theodoret, &c. The reason for the assertion, as explained 
by Plutarch, and illustrated by Crito, 45, D, is, that bad men, ’ 
however numerous and powerful, cannot make the good man 
bad or the wise man a fool, and that is the only real evil which 
can befall a man.——amoxreivere. Cf. note, 29,C. Here the 
word not only refers to the condemnation rather than the exe- 
cution of the sentence, but, like the two verbs which follow, it 
has a causative sense = procure my condemnation to death, to 
exile, or to disfranchisement.— adriuacecey denotes not dis- 
honor in general, as some have understood it, but deprivation 
of civil rights. Cf. Forster ad loc.—aAAd ratra, x.r.A., but 
these “this man (viz., the prosecutor) probably supposes, and 
many another man perchance, to be great evils. ris here gives 
an indefinite extension and application to dAXos, like many a in 
English.——dAAa wroAv padAop, intell. otopar péya xaxdv. Stallb. 
——-rodnod 840 ey drép epavrod drodoyeiota, I am very far 
Jrom making a defence for my own sake. Observe the em- 
phatic insertion and juxtaposition of ¢yo with ixep éuavrov = 
I for myself. ©. 672, note; K. 348, 10.— ipir, dat. after 
&édouw. Cf. note, 30, A. Socrates means that he was given or 
sent to the Athenians by Apollo to be their monitor and 
reproyer. 








E. drexvas. .. mpockeipevov, really, though the compari- 
son may be too ridiculous, attached to, &e. mpooxeipevor, be- 
sides the passive sense of being attached to, involves also tho 
active signification of pressing upon or following up, as a gadfly 
does a horse, to suit which the word was chosen.——pvozos 
may mean a spur or a gadfly. ‘Ficinus, Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Cousin, and some others, take it here in the former sense. 
But the epithets mpookeipevov, mpooresecxevat, and mpocxasicoy 
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apply better toa gadfly. Moreover this makes the comparison 
more ridiculous (yeAordrepov), and is more in the spirit of the 
Socratic irony. Out of regard to these reasons and to the lifn 
and point of the whole passage, I incline to agree with Forster, 

*Stallbaum, Carey, &., in taking ptoros in its origmal and 
proper sense of a gadfly.——oioy, as afterwards modified by 
rovourdy Teva signifies something of this sort. rotovréy Twa is 
placed where it is, to introduce more easily the following 
clause. 

31 <A. icas is often strengthened by ray’ éy and 1s equivalent 
to mayhap. axSdpevor... mecIduevor. The reader will ob- 
serve the singular succession of participles. Somo of them may 
be rendered into English by verbs; a» gives a potential senso 
to the participle (xpovoavres), C. 615, 2; K. 260, 5; Mt. 598, 
6: but you mayhap being offended, just like sleepers when they 
are roused out of sleep, would (or will) strike at me, and heark- 
ening to Anytus, rashly put me to death.—kpovoavres still 
keeps up the allusion to the gadfly. So does émiurepyere, send 
upon you.——<sre 8 éya rvyxdva, «rr., but that I now am just 
(rvyxdvw dy) such a person, as to have been given by the god to 
the city, you might discern from thie fact. The thing to be 
proved is that his character is such, that he might well be sup- 
posed to have a divine mission; and the proof is his self-forget 
fulness and disinterested devotedness to the highest good of 
others, which, he argues, is something more than human (0% 
yap dvSperive éorxe). Compare Cousin’s translation and Stall- 
baum’s note ad loc. 

B.  dvéxer3at tov olkeiwy auedovpdver, to suffer my private 
affairs to be neglected, literally, to hold myself up over them 
being neglected. dvéyeoSa: denotes superiority, and hence 
takes a genitive usually with a participle. K.275,1; Mt. 358. 
Tt will be seen, that both dvéyeoSa: and mpdrrew expresa 
continued past action, in other words, they are imperfects.—— 











= 
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etxov av twa Adyov, I should have had some reason, i. e. my con- 
duct would have been explicable on ordinary grounds without 
supposing a divine mission.-_——rotro... dravatoxuvrncat, to 
reach this (such a) pitch of shamelessness. 

C. 4 émpagapny... i qrnoa, that ever either exacted or asked 
pay of any one. mparreoSat = exigere (ex-agere), ausmachen, 
make money.——ixavoy .. . rreviav, for sufficient, I think, is the 
witness (observe the article rév pdprupa) I bring forward, that 
I speak the truth, viz., my (well-known) poverty. Cf. note, 
23, B. 

D. yiyverat [orn]. The suggestion first made in Forster’s 
edition and adopted by most editions since, is certainly proba- 
ble, that @e»7, though found in all the copies, has crept in from 
the margin, since it is needless here, has no influence on the 
structure of the sentence (being followed by the neuter pro- 
nouns é and rovr), and is not only repeated in the next clause, 
but is there accompanied by tes, as it hardly could be if it had 
already been used just before.——Seidy re xai Satpdvoy, some- 
thing divine and demoniacal, if we may be allowed to use the 
word demoniacal in its etymological sense of superhuman, or 
proceeding from S8aipoves. Cf. note, 27, D. éxtxapoday, 
calumniating or satirizing after the manner of the ancient 
comedy. Cf Fischer ad loc. The reference is to the grepa 
Sarpona xatva Of the indictment, 24, B.—dei dmorpéne ... 
mporperes Se ofrore. Ast makes this statemcat an argument 
against the Platonic authorship of the Apology, as being incon- 
sistent with what Xenophon (Mem. 4, 8, 5) and others say of 
the positive as well as negative character of the divine influ- 
ence. But the same declaration is made almost in the same 
words in the Theages, 128, D. So Cicero likewise understood 
it, de Div. 1,54: nunquam impellenti, ssepe revocanti. And 
though Xenophon, and Plato himself in other passages (e. g. 
Phed. 242, B, C; Thest. 151, A), appear to ascribe to the 
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voice a persuasive a8 well as dissuasive influence, that is only 
a general statement of the act, whereas here we have a more 
definite and precise explanation of the manner ; for, after all, 
the discrepancy is more apparent than real, since a dissuasive 
from all that he should not do, involved instruction in all that 
he should do Cf. 40, A, B, C; also Schleiermacher’s note ad 
hunc loc., and Appendix to Robbins’s Memorabilia, As to the | 
nature of this voice, or sign or oracle, as he elsewhere calls it 
() pavrixy 1) Tou Satpoviou ... 1d Tov SeoU onpetoy, 40, A), there 
has always been much discussion, and the question may still 
perhaps be said to be sub judice. Some have supposed that 
Socrates believed himself to be under the guidance of a particu- 
lar daiuev, guardian genius or tutelar divinity, whose special, 
if not sole office, was to lead and protect him. But no such 
idea would be gathered from this, nor indeed from any other 
passage in Plato or Xenophon, where this subject is mentioned. 
Others have gone to the opposite extreme and have come to 
the conclusion, that the daizev of Socrates was nothing more 
than the voice of reason, considered as the voice of God, in his 
own soul. But this falls as far below the demands of the pas- 
sage before us—of the appropriate significance of the language 
of Socrates—as the other goes beyond and superadds to it. 
After a diligent comparison of the language of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, together with such light as Plutarch, Cicero and subse- 
quent writers have shed on the subject, I find scarcely any 
room left for doubt, that Socrates meant by his qwv}, and Seidy 
re ai Satydmov, very nearly that same divine teaching and 
pucane which good men in every age have belicved to be 
cop eceten to themselves, and to all who seek it by prayer 
and in the use of proper means—partly within the soul, and yet 
not from within but pore above—partly by outward signs, omens, 
oracles, dreams and visions, Of. belo 


ee: ; W 33, C5 dx pavretdy nai €f 
mer ke: Keo Vertainly thie Apology gives us no intimation of a 
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tutelary divinity peculiar to himself, and in the Memorabilia, 
Socrates explicitly declares, that the same divine teaching is 
within the reach of all men. Cf. below, 40, A, B,C; Xen. 
Mem. I, 1, 3, 4; 1, 4, 15, 18; rv. 3, 13; 1v. 8,1. See also an 
interesting discussion of this question in Plutarch, De Genio 
Socratis. 

EK. droAd@An... apeAnen. This form of the pluperfect is 
common in Plato, though not to the exclusion of the common 
form, cf. furydew ... 7derv,22,D. Observe the repetition of dy 
in each disjunctive clause (mdAat dv... ovr’ dy tpas... otr dy 
éyavroy) and compare the examples in Stallb. here and at 
Gorg. 475, E. 

E. ov yap €orw... ovre GAAw wANSet ovdert .. . evavriov- 
pevos. Socrates shows himself no demagogue or even demo- 
crat. In this, he had the company and sympathy of most of 
the literary men and philosophers of Athens, who, as a class, 
cherished little respect or affection—and had little reason in 
their personal relations to it, to cherish respect or affection— 
for the Athenian democracy. But more than this, the unbend- 
ing integrity and firmness of Socrates placed him often in the 
attitude of “opposition” to the existing government, whether 
democratic or aristocratic, insomuch that he was deemed 
quite an impracticable. Compare his resistance to the popular 
assembly as described below, 20, B, with his refusal to obey 
the thirty tyrants in the arrest and “rendition” of a fugitive 
from oppression, 20, C; Xen. Mem. rv. 4, 2, o. 

A. Kat ef pedre. Kal ei, even if, is to be distinguished 32 
from e¢? xat, although. xai ei concedes what is not true, or what 
is true only to a limited degree (the limit here being marked 
by cAjiyov xpdvoy); ef xai concedes what is true, simply and 
without degrees Cf. Hermann ad Viger. 832; Stallb. ad loc. ; 
and K. 340, 7.——un Sypooteverv. In Xen. Mem. 1, 6.15, Soc- 
rates gives as a reason for not engaging in public affairs, that 
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he could do more to control and benefit the state by educating 
as many others as possible to be good citizens and able states- 
men, than he could by undertaking the affairs of state in his 
Own person.—ovd’ dy evi irecnaSouu, T would not yield in the 
least to any one whatever. ovd... évi is more emphatic than 
ovderi; and treixaSoru is an intensive form instead of the com- 
MON dreixouze, verbs ending in a3ew, v3ew, &c.. being intensives. 
This strengthened form is regarded by some as an aorist, cf. C. 
299. But they are not accented as aorists (the inf. is eixa&eu, 
not eixa%etv), nor are they found to have the force of aorists. 
Cf. Hermann Progr. de Verbis Greecorum in aSew, eSec», and 
ue exeuntibus; Stallb. ad loc.; Woolsey ad Gorg. 483, A; 
ad Antig. 1096; K.162, In the next clause, we have izeixwy, 
because there no emphasis is required. 
and as soon as I did not yield, just so soon I should perish. 
The first dua belongs with tneixey, the second, strengthened 
by xai, with drodoipny. Cf Fischer ad loc.—doprira pév xai 
Sixannd, displeasing and wearisome indeed. Sixavixa has refer- 
ence primarily to pleadings in the courts of law, which are apt 
to be tediously minute and circumstantial. Some take it here 
in the sense of boastful. 

B. dadAnv pev ... €Bovdevoa Se, LT never held any other 
office, but I was a member of the BovAn, or council of five hun- 
dred. See the same fact, and SovAevecy used in the same sense, 
Xen. Mem. 1, 1, 18.— pay 4 dvd *Avrioyis, the tribe to 
which Socrates belonged, viz., Antiochis.—dpvravevouca, pre- 
siding, i. e. furnishing the prytanes, who acted as presidents 
both of the council and of the popular assembly. Each of the 
ten tribes chose by lot fifty representatives in the council, and 
these representatives, or the tribe through them, presided dure 
ing about one tenth of the lunar: year, or thirty-five days. 
Moreover, these fifty representatives of the tribe were sub- 
divided into five bodies, of ten men each, each of which presid- 





un Ureixoy Be, K.T.r., 
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ed during a fifth part of the presidency of the tribe, i. e. during 
. one week, Out of these ten proedri (as they were called) for 
the week, an éxordrys or chief president was chosen by lot, 
who presided as.chairman in the council and also in the assem- 
bly for one day. Socrates was émorarns on that day when the 
_ fate of the ten generals was to be decided, and refused t< put 
the illegal proposition to vote in the assembly. Cf. Xen. Mem. 
1v. 4,2: éy rats éxxAnoias émiorarns yerdpevos.—rors Séxa 
orparryovs. The Athenians chose ten generals, one foreach tribe, 
at the commencement of awar. Sometimes they were all in the 
field together. More frequently, however, only three were sent 
out to carry on the war, while the others took charge of the war 
department at home. In the case before us, the battle at Ar- 
ginusse, only eight were actually present. For the details, see 
Xen. Hellen. B. I. C. 7.——rovs obx dvedopévous, who did not bring 
away for burial the bodies of the slain. They were victorious 
in the battle (over the Lacedemonians at Arginusee), and in or- 
der to pursue the enemy, they left the care of the dead to some 
of the inferior officers, instead of attending to it in person. For 
this they were accused before the assembly, and, in spite of the 
intervention of Socrates, condemned, and six of them actually 
put to death. The fact illustrates in a striking manner the 
sacred interest and importance which the Greeks attached to 
the rite of burial. Though they had gained the victory, the 
generals had not done their duty or jinished their work, till 
the dead were buried. So the Iliad was not deemed complete 
till the burial rites of the heroes, Achilles and Hector, were 
narrated in the 23d and 24th Books; and the Ajax and Anti- 
gone of Sophocles are prolonged to considerable extent be- 
yond the catastrophe for the same purpose—to put the minds 
of Grecian hearers and readers at rest from that pious horror, 
which they entertained of remaining unburied. Had certain 
critics of the Homeric poems considered this matter duly, they 
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would aot have found in the last two books an argument 
against the unity of the Iliad.——rovs éx ris vavpayias. Cf. 
C. 659, a; K. 300, 4; Mt. 596, a— dspdous, together, by one 
vote, cf. psd Wie, Xen. Mem. 1, 1,18.——+apavdpws. The law 
required that the vote should be taken separately, cf. Xen. Hel. 
1, 7, 37: xpiveotat 8ixa Exacrov.—_—as ... ofe. Xenophon 
says (Hel. 1, 7, 39), they soon repented of it and punished the 
authors of the measure as deceivers of the people-——éeya 
pdvos, x.rA. The prytanes all opposed at first, but when 
threatened with the vengeance of the people, they all gave in 
except Socrates the son of Sophroniscus. Xen. Hel. 1, 7, 15. 
——prndev roeiv. CO. 665; K. 318, 8.——evderxvuvar nal amdyety, 
_ to indict me and lead me away to punishment. @vTwy. 
See in Xen. Hel. 1, 7, 13, My the tumult and uproar of the 
meeting. 

C. *Emedy 8€ ddtyapyia ... of tpidxovra. There was al- 
ways an oligarchic faction at Athens, who were aided and sus- 
tained by Lacedemonian influence ; and when at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Lacedemonians triumphed, they placed 
thirty of this faction in the supreme power, who were after 
known as the thirty, or the thirty tyrants.— ye mépsrop 
aurov, myself and four others. ©. 511, 5; K. 303, R. 4, e; 
Mt. 469, 9. A€ovra rév Zadapinoyv. A native of Salamis, 
but a citizen of Athens, who had withdrawn to Salamis to es- 
cape the power of the tyrants.— dyvanzAjoat airsav, to compli- 
cate with their own crimes. 

D. ef py ayporxdrepoy, if it were not too rude (rustic) an 
expression, is an apology for the use of ov3’ Sriovy in such a 
connection as would probably offend the polite ears of the Athe- 
nians,——rovrov d¢ rd wav pede, for this, I say, I care every 
thing. 1d avis an adverbial or synecdochial acc. the exact op- 
posite of ovd’ driovp. €uée yap éxeivm 4 apyi), K.T.A., for, me 
(emphatic both in form and position) that government (of the 
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thirty), strong as st then was, did not 89 terrify.—iyayor 
Agovra. He was put to death. Xen. Hel. 11. 3, 39.——¢yduny 
dridy oixade, went immediately home-——da rayéwv = raxéws. 
The government of the Thirty Tyrants lasted only four years. 

E. rooadde érn, 80 many years as I have lived.—<¢zparrov. 
The imperf. denotes continued action.—rois &ixaias, the 
things that are just = justice ——Somep yp7, as one ought al- 
ways to do—this is implied in the present.——ovdé yap av Dos 
avSporeyv otdeis, sc. Sceyévero, Would have lived so many years. 

A. rototros pavotpa, shall be found (on examination) such 33 
@ man, sc. one who has never fallen in with any one in any 
thing contrary to justice, as explained by the following clause. 
— —éuots paSnras elva. Socrates was charged by his enemies 
with the crimes of Critias and Alcibiades, the one the prince 
of demagogues and the other the leader of the Thirty Tyrants. 
They had indeed listened to his conversations; but neither 
they nor indeed any other man (he proceeds to say) were his 
disciples, for he had no disciples, and never professed to be a 
teacher. Hence he never called his hearers paSyrai, but of 
ovvovres. See this whole topic discussed at length, Xen. Mem. 
1, 2.——réa éuavrod, my proper business, my appointed mission, 
already described as assigned him by Apollo. 

B. py AapBavwv & od, sc. Baréyopat, but in case I not re- 
ceive pay, not converse.—napéxw .. . épwrav, I give liberty to 
question me to rich and poor alike, and to every one who may 
wish, édy ris = ravri doris dy. Stallb.—rip airiav iméxorms, 
bear the responsibility.——aroxpwépevos, answering, has refer- 
ence to the Socratic method of question and answer, and is 
equivalent to entering into conversation.——rovroyv ... dv... 
undevi. Of (in respect to) these (alleged disciples) J should not 
justly bear the responsibility, to no one of whom I ever prom- 
ised, etc. 

- ©. rt deovovres xalpovow,x.r.A. This clause may depend 
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directly on etrov, or may constitute the answer to the question 
dca ri, x.r.A. = they do it, because they are pleased. Most edi- 
tions prefer the former, Stallbaum the latter reading. I have 
adopted the former because of its greater ease and naturalness. 
The same words are used above, 23,C. There, however, the 
participle dxovoyres stands last, and is followed by its proper 
case, the genitive, éfera{opévay, x.r.A., While here the verb yai- 
povow follows the participle and is followed by its appropriate 
case, the dative, viz., é£erafopevors, x.r.A.——rovro, sc. to exam:- 
ine those who suppose that they are wise but are not.——napri 
spore. Among these ways, Xenophon (Mem. 1, 1, 3) specifies 
olevois, Suciats, Gyuats, cupPdAots.——eveAeyaxra, Strictly, easy 
to be confuted; but here, easy to be tested and proved. 

D. ef yap 8, for if really.—ypiv 8nmrov, they ought 
surely. The imperf. implies that they had not done it.——<«ire 





TLvés AUT@Y mpeaBurEpos yevopevot .-. VEOLS OLE aAvTOIS, K.T-A.; 
both if any of them, after having become older, became conscious 
that when they were young,etc. Instead of cire the correlative 
member of the sentence begins with the more emphatic e? d¢. 
So below, 40, D, E, etre 89 pndepia alcInots...€i 8 ad oto 
drodnunca. So sé is sometimes antithetic to ré, and ovdé to 
ovre.——atrol, themselves, in contradistinction from their rela- 
tives. So atrovs in the previous clause.——eponoSat depends 
on xpqv in the antithetic member of the sentence, the force of 
which still continues, évravsoi. Of. Or. 659, y; K. 300, 4, 
R. 8.——Kpirav otroai, this Crito here. His name has become 
identified with that of Socrates, as his friend and patron, and 
is perpetuated in the Platonic dialogue, or rather monologue, 
called Crito. He was a wealthy Athenian, of the same deme 
(8npérns) or ward as Socrates, viz., Alopece, and now, it seems, 
like him, far advanced.in life. The son Critobulus seems to 
have done little credit either to his father or his teacher. Cf 
Xen. Mem. 1, 3, 8 seqq.; Athen. 220, A. 
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E. Avoavias. Of. Diog. Laert. 2, 60.——é Sgnrres, of the 
deme Sphettus. It was customary at Athens to add by way 
of distinction to the name of the individual the ward to which 
he belonged, and often also the name of his father. The same 
object was accomplished at Rome, as it also is in modern 
times, by several names.— Aicyivov, usually called the Socrat- 
ic, to distinguish him from the orator of the same name. He 
established no school of philosophy, but taught the doctrines 
of his master for money, and wrote Socratic dialogues. The 
extant dialogues, however, which bear his name, and which 
have been edited by Fischer, are not genuine-——é Kydquoteds, 
of the deme Cephisia. This Antiphon is to be distinguished 
from the orator and from several others of the same name. 
The son, Epigenes, is mentioned by Xenophon (Mem. 111. 12), 
as well as by Plato in his Phsedo, 59.——roivuy, moreover, is 
not inferential but transitional, as it often is in the orators as 
well as the philosophers. Cf. Stallb. ad loc., also Schaefer ad 
Demosth. Several of the names which follow are found only 
here, e. g. Nicostratus, Theodotus, Paralus, and Aantodorus. 
Touching Demodocus, see Theag. 127, E ; Adimantus, de Repub. 
357-368, 548; Apollodorus, Pheed. 59, A, 117, D; Xen. Mem. 
1.11,17. Apollodorus was a most devoted follower of Socra- 
tes. Theages and Plato also were favorite disciples.——xara-’ 
den%ein = Latin, deprecari, sensus est: non potest Theodotus 
Nicostratum fratrem rogare, ne me accuset et contra me tes- 
tetur Stallb. 

A. pddtora pev is correlative to ei 8€ rdre. The dest time 3! 
for Meletus to call some of these witnesses—the time when he 
ought especially to have called them—was in the course of his 
argument before the court; but if he forgot it then, &c.—— 
sapaxapo, give way, yield him the floor as we say, or in the 
technical language of the Greek bar, let him speak or testify 
during my water (the measure of time by the clepsydra). 
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B. &» Adyov Exorew BonSovvres, might have a reason for 
helping me, i. e. for defending me, right or wrong.——aaAX’ 4. 
Cf. note, 20, D.——£vioaot MeAyjrg, x.7r.A. Comp. note, 21, B. 
Etev. Of. note, 19, A. Socrates here concludes his direct 
defence, d ev... dmodoyeioSat ... rowira, and proceeds to 
justify himself m not resorting to the ordinary means of mov- 
ing the compassion of his judges and so saving his life. 
ay, x.r.A. Such means of acquittal were expressly prohibited 
by law. Cf. Demos. adv. Timocr.; Xen. Mem. rv. 4,4. But 
the law was disregarded, and it was the prevailing practice to 
bring in the wives and children of the accused, and to resort to 
all possible ways of exciting the compassion of the judges, as 
is manifest from many passages of the orators and of Aristoph- 
anes, e. g. Vesp. 568 sqq.; Demost. in Mid. 99; Isoc. de Perm. 
31. Ast thinks the Apology here s manifest imitation of Isoc- 
rates. in the passage last cited, and therefore not genuine; 
but with how little reason, see Schleiermacher ad loc.——éya 
32 ovdév dpa, x.r.A., while J, as ought to have been expected 
(dpa), will do none of these things——xai ravra, and that, too, 
when incurring, &. 

D. ovx a&ia pev yap Eywye, ei d'ovv, for I for my part do 
not expect it, but if, I say, any one of you is in such a state 
of mind. For aa, cf. 19, D; for ody, 21, A. Kat ‘yap TOUTO 
aird rd Tov ‘Ounpov, and well I may have, for in the very lan- 
guage of Homer. Acc. in apposition with a sentence, C. 324, 
8; K. 266, R.2; Mt.410. So quotations, especially proverbs, 
are often introduced. The quotation is from Od. 19, 163, where 
Ulysses, in the guise of a beggar, is thus addressed by Penelope. 
The expression is proverbial, and denotes that the person to 
whom it is applied is a man among men, sprung from men 
and related to them.——vieis ye... rpeis, and sons even, men 
of Athens, three of them, cf. Crit. 47, B, note.-——petpdxtov, a 
young man, sc. Lamprocles, who is called péyas in Pheed. 65, | 
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and is introduced in Xen. Mem. n. 2, holding a conversation 
with his father touching his filial duty to his termagant 
mother.——vsraidia, small children, sc. Sophroniscus and Me- 
nexenus, cf. Phzed. 3, where they are called opixpoi. Seneca 
(Epis. 104) says that the sons of Socrates resembled their 
mother rather than their father. 

KE. dA’ ef pev, x.r.Ar., but whether I can meet death with 
confidence or not is another question. He barely hints at this 
as one reason for his course, but dismisses it as not exactly 
pertinent on the present occasion.—mpds Body ddfav, how- 
ever that may be, in regard to reputation both mine and yours, 
&e. Cf. note, 17, A. So just below, ddd’ oty dedoypévor, but 
whatever may be the fact, it is at least supposed.——rnxdvee, 
sc. seventy, cf. 17, D.——rovro rotvoua, sc. copds, cf. 23, A. 
——weidos, the subs. is often associated with the adj. dAn3és, as 
shown by Heindorf, Ast, and Stallbaum. 

A. tet eiva. O. 518, B; Mt. 487, 5—domep... eaope- 3§ 
pov. CO. 640; K. 312, R.13; Mt. 568, 2.—kai érioty eivar, 
to be even any thing whatever, i. e. to have any weight of char- 
acter, however inconsiderable. 

C. xwpis dé ris 8déns, but irrespective of the reputation, sc, 
which attaches to me and of which we have been speaking. 
Observe the force of the article. The emphatic negative ovdé 
should also be noticed; it appears to me that it is not even 
right. The second ovdé is not merely correlative to the first, 
but emphatic = no nor, or nor even. 
cata is to pervert justice for the sake of pleasing.——raira, sc, 
ra Sixaca = justice.——dépapoxev. The oath of office taken by 
the d:acrai, and the security it afforded, are very often ad- 
verted to, particularly by the Attic orators, e.g. Demos. de 
Cor. 2and 6. The substance of the oath was that they would 
administer justice according to the laws so far as there were 
laws, and where no laws existed, according to their own best 
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judgment of what was right. Cf. Poll. Onom. 8, 122; Demos 
ady. Lept. 118. 

D. dddXos re wWavtws ... pddtora pévrot xal, both every other 
way, to be sure, especially, however, when accused of impiety, 
&c., cf. note on dAdAas re xal, 26, E. capas yap dy, cf note, 
dSonep ovv dv, 17, D.——eovs .. . efvate Observe the emphatic 
position of these words, the one at the beginning, the other at 
the end of the clause: J should teach you not to believe in the 
existence of the gods.——vopilew re yap, 8c. Seovs, for I both be- 
lieve in them.— as ovdeis = more than any. Kat bpiy eme- 
rpérew kat TO Seq xpivat, and I commit it to you and the god to 
decide. This clause is to be closely connected with its correla- 
tive clause (vouifw re... Kul... émetpére), and in that connec- 
tion it implies, that he shows his belief in the gods practically 
by his calm reliance on the providence of God in this trial for 
his life. It will be observed, that Socrates here uses the sin- 
gular r@ Sep, though he has been using the plural just before. 
_ He may refer to the god at Delphi, of whoin he has often 
before spoken particularly, and in tho singular number (cf. ro» 
Sedy roy ev Aedgois, 20, E, sqq.), and who, having indirectly, by 
means of the oracle, involved him in difficulty, would now pro- 
vide for the best result; or he may refer to the supreme God, 
whom he often, as represented in the writings both of Plato 
and Xenophon, singles out and distinguishes from the inferior 
deities (cf. Xen. Mem. 4, 3, 13). 

With the above words of pious resignation and confidence, 
Socrates concludes the first and principal part of his defence 
and submits the question of guilty or not guilty to his judges. 
They pronounce him guilty by a small majority of votes. The 
question still remained, what punishment should be inflicted. 
In all those cases, where the laws do not prescribe the penalty 
(ayaves drtpyroi),—and charges of impiety were of this sort, cf. 
Dem. in Timoc. 702, 5—it was customary for the accuser to 
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propose what he deemed a suitable penaity (ripac3a:), and the 
accused, if he chose, to propose some other punishment (ayri- 
paocSa or brorspaoSa), and then the judges decided between 
these two, no third proposition being admissible. Cf. Grote, vol. 
vii. chap. 68; also Boeckh, Meier and Schémann, and Smith’s 
Dic. Antiqq.: “Aydves drtpnrot xat riyunrot. The accusers of 
Socrates pronounced him worthy of death. Had Socrates 
chosen to propose banishment, for instance, instead of death, 
he might doubtless have escaped the extreme penalty, cf. 37, C; 
Crit. 52, C. But when he disdained to acknowledge guilt by 
proposing any counter-assessment, and even claimed reward in- 
stead of punishment as his due, the judges took offence and 
sentenced him to death. His remarks on what he thought the 
proper sentence constitute the second part of the Apology, 
capp. 25-29. 

A. ro peév py dyavacreiy depends on fupSddrerar. The arti- 36 
cle simply marks the infinitive a little more distinctly as the 
object of the main action; otherwise we should expect the in- 
finitive alone. Mt. 543; ©. 622. The pé» is correlative to 3¢ 
at the commencement of the next chapter: Tiparac 8’odv. 
Ga tre... xal, both many other things conspire to cause, and 
especially, it has happened to me not unexpected, cf. note on 
dAAot ze kat, 28, C. The full and regular construction would 
have been cal 8; xat rovro Ore ovx avéAmioroy, K.r.A. éAris and 
its derivatives are used with reference to objects of fear as well 
as hope. So spes and sperare in Latin, cf Virg. At eperate 
Deos memores fandi atque nefandi.mrap’ cXjyoy... mapa 
mov. mapa implies comparison, for I, for my part, did not 
suppose it would be thus by little, but by much, sc. that the 
yotes against me would exceed those in my fayor. Cf. K. 
297, 11. (2); Mt. 588, c——el rpeis pova:, x.r.A. We have 
here taken the liberty to depart from the reading of Stall- 
baum, since he has departed (as we think without sufficient 
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reason) from the reading of most of the MSS. and all the 
standard editions. His reading is rpedxovra. If that were the 
true reading, the majority against Socrates must have been 
twice that number, viz., sixty; and a majority of sixty could 
hardly have seemed to Socrates surprisingly small, nor would 
he have added pdva: to so large a number as thirty. The diffi- 
culty is.created by a passage of Diog. Laert. 2, 41, in which he 
says, that Socrates was condemned by a majority of 281 votes, 
Le., as the passage is usually interpreted, there were 281 votes 
against him. If a change of 3 votes would have secured his 
acquittal, there must have been 275 in his favor, and the whole 
number of votes must have been 556. But for such a number 
of dikasts, it is argued by Stallbaum, there is no authority, 
since the Heliasts usually sat in sections of 500, 1000, 1500, 
or some such multiple of a single section. See note, 17, A, 
and authorities there cited touching the constitution of the 
Helisea. But examples are not wanting of such fractional sec- 
tions, as 200, 400, 700, &c. Neither can we be sure, that all 
the jurors that were impannelled were present or voted in every 
trial. There does not, therefore, seem to be a sufficient reason 
for departing from the commonly received and most obvious 
reading and explanation of the passage.——yerémecoy, fallen 
over, sc. into the other urn, which received the votes for ac- 
quittal.—_—dmromedevyn. For this form of the plup. see note 
31, E— dvéBy, &c. Upon the Biya to aid Meletus in the 
advocacy of his cause, cf. note, 18, B.— y:rias Spaypds. 
The prosecutor, unless he received a fifth part of the votes, 
was liable to a fine of a thousand drachmas and also a forfeit- 
ure (arizia) of the right to appear as prosecutor in future—a 
very useful and very necessary check on the virulence of pub- 
lic prosecutions in the Athenian courts. Cf. Dem. de Cor. 103; 
in Mid. 23; Boeckh, Pub. Econ. Ath. chap.9,11. Socrates ar- 
gues, that Meletus (not being the most popular or influential] 
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of the three accusers), if he had been the sole prosccutor, 


would not have carried more than a third as many votes as: 


were actually gained by the joint influence of the three, and 
consequently would not have received a fifth part of all the 
votes. Cf. Schleier. ad loc.——rd répsrov pépos. Observe the 
force of the article, tie required fifth according to the well- 
known law. Demosthenes (de Cor. 103) uses simply rd pépos 
in the same way, the required portion. 

B. 6 avip, sc. the accuser, of whom he had just been speak- 
ing in the foregoing chapter.—rizaras is middle voice. The 
usage in regard to assessment and counter-assessment (ripaoSat 
and dyripac%at) has been explained above.——f diAo», or is it 
needless to ask—s i¢ evident, ete.——sraSei» refers to corporal 
punishment, drorica: to a pecuniary penalty. The question is 
asked in the words of a judicial formula, cf. Dem. in Timoc. 
105.——6 re paSay differs from ri paddy only in being relative 
and indirect. It may be rendered because, but further indi- 
cates surprise or censure. This implication can be expressed 
in English only by a parenthesis: because I did not keep quiet 
(and what had I taken into my head, literally, learned, that 
I did not). Cf. Mt. 567; C. 631; K. 344, R. 5. See also 
Schleierm. and Stallb. ad loc.——dvrep of modAoi, SC. émtped- 
ovvra, not caring for those things which the mass care for. Cf. 
Mt. 634, 3.—rév dAdXowy dpxay, not the other magistracies, for 
the specifications which precede are not all magistracies, but 
the rest, sc. the magistracies. So Gorg. 473, C: modsrav xat 
ray Gor £vwy = the citizens and the rest, viz., the strangers. 
So of dXox is often used.——£urwpoaray nat ordoewy. Conspir- 
acies and factions abounded at Athens in the age of Socrates. 
——émiextorepoy ... calerSat, too upright a man to be safe 
if « went into these things. 

O. évratvSa, for évravSoi, as we often use there for thither. 
C. 659, 3; K. 300, R.7. Below évraiSa is equivalent to éxt 
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rovro, answering to émi rd evepyerety and lay is redundant: bf 
to go and confer on each individually the greatest benefit, te 
this (literally, there) I went.——rév re drow . . . emtpedeioSat, 
that is, on the principle that the man is more than his proper- 

’ ty, the state more than its possessions, and in general persons 
or things more than their adjuncts. The same great principle 
is often inculcated by our Lord in the gospels, cf. Mat. vz. 
25, 33. 

D. srtpaoS%a here also is mid.= to assess myself. Com- 
pare E, below: ef ovy def pe xara 1d Sixatoy ras dfias TipacSat. 
—rowoiroy 6 zt, instead of rocovroy oiov, to make it more 
“indefinite ; such a good of whatever kind it may be, as, ete. 
Below we have a still more singular mixing of correlatives : 
pGAAov mperet ovrws ws, Where we should expect paddov... 7 
or ovras ws, but find both forms brought together. A similar 
construction occurs at 30, A: mpdérepov pndé otra odddpa as, ©X- 
cept that there pydé is interposed between mpdcrepoy and ovra, 
and makes the construction somewhat less concise and abrupt. 
——némr. Cf. note, 23, B.—evepyérn, a public benefactor, a 
term of honor, which the Athenians conferred by formal vote on 
those who had deserved well of the state, and which foreigners, 
and even foreign kings and princes, were ambitious to receive. 
So in Egypt, Ptolemy Euergetes——éni rj bperépa mapaxeAevoe:, 
Sor your admonition, i. e. to instruct you, the adj. taking the 
place of the objective gen.——ev mpvraveiw orreto3at. The Pry- 
taneum was a sort of city hall or state house, where the laws 
and public archives were kept, where the Prytanes and some 
other magistrates had their meals, and entertained, at the public 
expense, not only ambassadors from foreign states, but citizens 
who had deserved well of the state. To be thus entertained 
was the highest honor. Socrates claims it as a evepyérns who 
has rendered the most useful services to the state, and also as 
affording him the requisite leisure, that he might devote himself 
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wholly to the instruction of the citizens.—oAv ye adore 
Victors in the public games were honored with entertainment 
at the Prytaneum. Socrates claims the honor as due to him- 
self much more at least than to such.— inne, a race horse 
under a rider; fuvwpid:, a two horse chariot; (evyer, a general 
term for carriage, here denotes especially a chariot drawn by 
more than two horses, and may be rendered four horse chariot. 
—-—'Odvupmidow, at the Olympic games. The ace. (’OAvpmiadda 
ur ‘OAvpma) more frequently follows wxay. See Lex. under 
wxdw.——oxeiv eivas ... eivat. Socrates was an uncompro- 
mising enemy of all seeming, and often exposes the jolly, as well 
as the baseness of it, since the best way to scem to be good (in 
whatever excellence), is to be good. Cf. Xen. Mem. I, 7, 1. 

—é pev rpodys ovdey Seirar, éyo Sé Séopat, sc. because he is 
rich, as the victor in a chariot must be, while Iam poor. He 
here has respect to the méyyre above, as in the preceding clause 
ho refers to the evepyér7. He is a real benefactor, and he is 
really poor. He both deserves and needs to be provided for 
in the Prytaneum. 





A. mapanAngios... Somep wept row otxrov kai THs avrtBoAn- 37 
sews. The reference is to chap. 23, where he scorns to resort 
to supplications or appeals to compassion, and yet denies that he 
does this ai3ad:(spevos, from arrogance. Here he employs the 
rare word avr¢BoAnars instead of the usual ixereia.—rowovrov 
GAAG rordvde, not such as that, but such as this; not such as you 
suppose, but such as I proceed to explain (cf. note, 21, B), i. e. 
it is not arrogance but truth and duty that impels me.——éxo» 
tivat is stronger than éxov alone. It means, so far as depends 
on my will. C. 623, N.; K. 306, R. 8; Mt. 545.—ei3o 
sometimes takes two acc. dcetcAeypeSa. The perf. has re- 
spect to this apology, which he regards as virtually finished— 
it was finished so far as the question of guilt or innocence was 
concerned.——damep kai aAAots dvSparos. He probably has 
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particular reference to the Lacedemonians, whose laws Socrates, 
in common with most of the philosophers, highly reverenced, 
and who, as Thucydides and Plutarch inform us, never decided 
capital trials hastily, but extended them over several days. 

B. ov xaxou, some evil, i.e. any punishment. So rovovror 
rivds, any thing of this sort. It is gen. of price or penalty, 
and is accompanied with the dat. of the person (€uaur@) on 
whom the penalty is assessed. The same construction is seen 
iM ov MeAnrds por rizarat, et passim. Ad rem, cf. note, 38, B. 
ii ph wd3w. f is interrogative: shall I do it through fear 
that I may suffer death, when I am so ignorant of death that I 
do not know whether it is a good or an evil ? €X@pat, subj. 
aor. in a deliberative question. It is to be rendered by the 
future. It is followed by a partitive genitive: shall I choose 
oF those things which I know to be evil, sc. imprisonment, ban- 
ishment, &c. We have in this sentence another example of 
that usage which occurs so often in Plato—two constructions 
condensed into one. The author might have said: €Awpai re 
tovrwv & ed oida rt Kaxd é€oTty, OF EAwpai Tt rev, ev olda, KaKaY 
dvrov. But instead of either we have parts of both. Cf. 
Stallb. ad loc. 

C. ry det xa%icrapévy apy7, the ever shifting government. 
The Eleven who had charge of the prisons, executions, &c., 
were chosen annually (one from each of the ten tribes, with 
a secretary). Socrates implies that it were hardly worth while 
to live subject to the caprice of such a succession of petty 
tyrants as might chance to be established from time to time 
(such is the exact force of det xa%¢orapévy) over the public 
prisons. Cf. note on dei, 25, C.—dnra ratrdy ... EAeyov, 8C. 
perpetual imprisonment, because he had no money and there« 
fore would never be released.——ripnoopa ... ryunoare. Ob- 
serve the change of voice. The middle voice is used of the 
accuser and the accused, and the active of the judges. 
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D. Bapurepa, too burdensome.——drox 8€ dpa, x.t.A., while 
others, however (or forsooth), will bear them easily. Cf. note, 
34, O. Kay pey Tovrous aredavvo, «.T.r., and tf on the one 
hand I do repulse them, they will themselves drive me out of 
the city.—_é€tedeor is Attic fut. O. 200; K. 117,1; Mt. 
181, 2. 

EK. ipiv, for us, in respect to us, is inserted simply to make 
the discourse more emphatic and subjective. ©. 410, Note; 
K. 284, 10,d; Mt. 387. éfeASa@yv, sc. into exile.——ds elpw- 
vevopeve, supposing that I spoke ironically. 

A. 6 8¢ dveféractos, x.rr., and that a life without investi- 38 
gation 18 not worth living, literally, not to be lived. This 
clause depends on Aéyw ort, and dveferacros, contrary to the 
prevailing usage, is to be taken in an active sense. raira 3, 
this on the other hand. 8€ emphasizes the apodosis in the Jat- 
ter of the two supposed cases. Of. Mt. 616, 3. 

B. Goa eueddov éxrioecv, 33 much as I was about to pay, 
i. e. as much as I should be likely to be able to pay.——oidev 
yap &v éBAdBnv implies that he would have considered the loss 
of property, if he had it, no real loss. This accords with what 
he had said above (37, B), that he would not assess himself to 
the amount of any evil, for he did not deserve it.——viy d¢... 
ov yap, but now I cannot amerce myself ina sum of money, 
Sor I have not got tt.——airol 8 éyyvac3a. Intell. dai, quod 
continetur przecedenti verbo xeAevovor. Stallb.—akidypeo. 
Cf. note, 20, E. The comparatively small fine in which Socra- 
tes here proposes to amerce himself (only half a talent, or 
about $500), and the whole strain of his remarks on the sub- 
ject, prove that he was not in earnest. Accordingly the 
Apology ascribed to Xenophon denies that he proposed a 
counter and lower assessment. He was not really desirous to 
preserve his life. He must have foreseen, that his judges 
would not accept such a substitute for the death penalty, 
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which the accusers had named in their indictment. He must 
also have known, that his freedom of speech, his playful irony, 
and especially his assumption of entire innocence which merit- 
ed reward instead of punishment, would provoke the hostility 
of those judges at least who had already pronounced him guilty, 
and, as they had to choose between the penalties proposed by 
the parties, they would certainly choose that of the accusers 
and put him to death. According to Diogenes Laertius, eighty 
who had voted for his acquittal, now passed over to the major- 
ity and voted for his death. Cf. Cic. Orat. 1, 54: Socratis 
responso sic judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem innocentis- 
simum condemnarent. 

Here ends the second part of the Defence. The vote is now 
taken touching the penalty. Socrates is condemned to death 
by a majority of 83 votes. He then concludes his speech in a 
tone of conscious innocence and moral heroism, in which, as 
Cicero says, he appears, not so much in the attitude of a cul- 
prit or a suppliant before his judges, as of their master and lord. 

C. Ov moddov ... xpdvov. The remainder of the life of 
Socrates (now 70 years of age) was so short, that it was hard- 
ly worth their while to incur so much dishonor for the sake of 
extinguishing what would soon have terminated in the course 
of nature. dvopa efere kai airiay, you will have the name and 
blame, both here in a bad sense, though often in a good one. 
For wo, cf. note, 17, A. 

D. rdApns xai dvacyxvuvrias, i. e. what Socrates would con- 
sider audacity and shamelessness, viz., daring to say and do 
such things, whether true or false, noble or ignoble, as would 
disgrace him, while persuading them. Cf. dav tis roAya sap 
srotetv, below, 39, A. 

E. fore, sc. while making my defence, before sentence was 
pronounced.———¢xeivws, sc. droAcynodpevos, having defended 
myself in that way. 
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B. dre... dv, as... being = inasmuch as I am.——8ervoi 39 
is the opposite of mperBurns, and d£eis of Bpaduvs. The swifter 
pursuer, viz., vice, is represented as overtaking the swifter 
party, viz., the judges who condemned Socrates; while Socra- 
tes himself, tardy with years, is seized upon by the more tardy 
pursuer, viz., death.——Savdrov dixny dpror, having incurred 
sentence of death.——ivmno rijs dAnSeias, SC. as judge. Compare 
Maximus Tyrius (Diss. 9), where he says: Socrates was, in- 
deed, put to death, but the Athenians were condemned, and 
God and truth was their judge.— odgaAnxcres poxSnpiay xai 
adixiay = having been convicted of wickedness and injustice. 
perpios Exe, to be suitable, i. e. well. 

C. +d pera rovro, the after this, i. e. the sequel, or conse- 











quence.——ypyopedotew, drav pédArAwow aroSaveicsa. This 
idea, that the soul, when about to leave the body, shows its 
divine nature and prophetic power, was widely prevalent 
among the ancients. Thus Patroclus predicts the death of 
Hector (IL. 16, 851 sqq.), and Hector prophesies the death of 
Achilles (Il. 22, 358 sqq.); cf. also Phsed. 84, E; Xen. Apol. 
30; Cic. de Div. 1,30; Sex. Empir. Math. 9, 20.—olay éueé 
drexrévare. For the double acc. cf. O. 435; K. 280, 1; Mt. 
421, obs, 4.—=rov diddvar CAeyxov rod Biov, from giving proof 
of your life, i.e. from the necessity of letting your manner of 
life be put to the proof. 

D. droxreivovres adv3pwrous, by putting men to death. 

BE. €y & of dpxovres avyxoXiav ayovor, while the magistrates 
are busy, and Ido not yet come, whither when I have come, I 
must be put to death, i. e. before the Eleven (cf. note, 37, C) 
got ready to lead me away to prison. 

A. ri more voei, what in the world it means, or what can 10 
be its meaning. Cf. note, 20, D. ® dydpes Sixacrai. He 
has habitually addressed the court hitherto as dvdpes ’ASnvaior. 
The change here is intentional, since that portion of the court 
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whom he now addresses were judges indeed, that is, adminis- 





trators of justice. nN yap eiwSvid pot parrixy 7 rou Satpoviou, 
Jor the customary prophetic voice of the divinity. Cf. 31, D, 
note ibid. Schleiermacher considers 7 rov dacpoviou as a gloss, 
because Plato elsewhere calls the voice itself rd Sarpdmoyv, and 
where a genitive of source is added to pavrixn, povy, &e., it is 
not rod Samoviov, but rov Seod. Stallbaum admits that the 
combination here is unusual, but does not, for that reason, feel 
‘at liberty to depart from the established reading.——xcai mdvv 
emi opixpois, even on very trifling occasions, mavu is often 
placed thus before the preposition for the sake of emphasis. 
—d ye 37 olnSein dy tis Kat vopi{erat, which one might cer- 
tainly suppose to be, and are in fact usually considered. The 
relative is the object of the first verb and the subject of the 
second. The former verb is optative, to denote what any one 
might naturally suppose; the other is indicative, to denote 
what is in fact the prevailing sentiment. The reader will ob- 
serve the difference between ofopa: and vopuifw here implied 
and habitually observed. 

B. rovro aya%év yeyovevac. In a conversation with Her- 
mogenes, recorded by Xenophon (Mem. rv. 8), Socrates assigns 
several reasons why, aside from his hopes for another world, 
he deemed it better for his happiness in this life, and better for 
his reputation, that -he should die then rather than live to a 
more advanced age. Add to these the considerations touching a 
future life, which follow in the next chapter of the Apology, and 
we have the most complete demonstration of his deliberate 
preference to be condemned rather than to be acquitted, and 
thus a justification of the otherwise inexplicable manner and~ 
spirit of his defence. 

C. Few passages in the Greek classics have been oftener 
cited, translated and commented upon in ancient or modern 
times, than the chapter on which we now enter. Cf. Plut. 
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Cons. ad Apol.; Xen. Cyrop. vu. 7, 18 sqq.; Cic. Tuse. 
Queest. 1, 41; also the Christian Fathers, Eusebius, Theodoret, 
&c., &e.— vow yap Sdrepov. Stallbaum remarks, that here 
we doubtless have the true Socratic doctrine of a future state, 
whereas the Phzedo and other Dialogues exhibit Plato’s views 
on the subject. Accordingly Xenophon in his Cyropsedia, as 
above cited, makes Cyrus on his death-bed discourse in exact 
accordance with the passage before us.—oloy pndev eivat, of 
such a nature as to be nothing, i. e. to be annihilated. So be 
low, D: ofov tavos, and E: ofov aro8nujoat.—xard ra Neyope- 
ya, according to what is said, i. e. the common opinion.——r7 
vux7, dat. for the gen. CO. 411; Mt. 389, 3.——rod rémov. 
The gen. of the place from which, without a preposition, may 
follow a verbal noun as well as a verb.——rov éy3evde, for rod 
évrava, because of the motion expressed by peroixyats. 
etre 87 pnSepia. This eire has its correlative in «i & av below, 
E, which is only more emphatic than another eire. Compare 
ovre... ovdé ye, 19, E, and note ibid. 

D. éye yap dy oiva: introduces a long and involved sentence. 
The force of the dy falls on eipety several lines below, where it 
is repeated (cf. notes, 17, D, and 23, B). ofyac itself and dé. 
are also repeated.—) dre idiarny, not only a private indi- 
vidual, ©. 671,12; K. 321, 3. The reader need not be in 
formed, that by the great king the Greeks mean the king of 
Persia, the richest and most powerful sovereign with whom 
they had to do in all their early history. The comparison of 
death to night and sleep has always been, as it is now, common 
especially with the poets. Of. Hom. Il. 14, 231; 16, 672; Od. 
13, 80; Catul. 5,5; Hor. Od. 1, 28, 15. 

A. eis”Aiov, to Pluto’s, sc. house or realm. So we omit 4] 
the word house after the owner’s name, and the word church 
after the name it bears.——Mives re xat ‘PaSduav3us, nom. hy 
attraction to the relative oimep. Minos and Rhadamanthus 
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were brothers (hence closely connected by re xai), both sons of 
Jove, and celebrated kings, judges and lawgivers, the former in 
Crete and the latter in the islands of the Aigean. /Zacus, who 
reigned in AZgina, was also a son of Jupiter, and the father of 
Pelcus and Telamon. Triptolemus was the favorite of Demeter 
the inventor of the plough and agriculture, and the great hero 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries. We find Minos represented as 
performing the office of judge in the lower regions in the Ho- 
meric poems (Od. 11, 568 sqq.); Rhadamanthus in Pindar 
(Olymp. 2, 137 sqq.); when A®acus was first added to the 
number, we de not know. In the Gorgias (523, E), these three 
are represented as administering justice at the entrances to 
Tartarus and to the Isles of the Blessed: Rhadamanthus to 
souls from Asia, AZacus to those from Europe, and Minos, as 
president judge, to decide in doubtful cases. Triptolemus is 
assigned that office only in this passage, though in the Ho- 
meric Hymn to Demeter (153), he sits in judgment on earth; 
and as others, whose names are not mentioned, are here said to 
be judges in the lower world, we may perhaps suppose that the 
common opinion ascribed to Triptolemus and others the same 
Office and occupation there, which they held on earth. The 
conception is, however, limited here to those carly and just 
judges and lawgivers, whom the imagination of the Greeks had 
invested with the dignity of demigods (Sco rav fucSéov Sixacor 
éyévovro &v TG éavrav Bip).——émi éo@ ay tis BéEar’ dy ipov; 
Quanti tandem sestimatis. So Cicero renders it. Tusc. Qusegt. 
1, 41, 98.——émei Euorye, x.rA., for to myself also the converse 
there would be delightful, where I might converse with Pala 
medes and Ajaz the son of Telamon. Both these Grecian he- 
roes had come to a tragical end, the former at the hands of the 
army, the other by his own hands, in consequence of unjust 
decisions brought about by the wiles of Ulysses. The story 
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of Ajax is found in Homer (Od. 11, 541 sqq.); that of Pala- 
medes in the Tragic Poets, especially Euripides. 

B. dvrimapaBaddovre ... ovx dv andes etn. This clause is 
explanatory of the foregoing, hence it is without a connective, 
and hence also the participle in the dative answering to éyorye. 
——Td peytoroy is in apposition with the following proposition. 
-In this proposition, the participle ¢£erd{ovra is in the accusa- 
tive agreeing with the subject of d:dyew, with which ovx« dy an- 
des et7 is again understood.——roy émi Tpoiay dydyovra, SC. 
Agamemnon, to see whether he was really as great, and Ulys- 
ses as wise, and Sisyphus as crafty, as the Poet represents them 
to have been. Hom. Il. 3,178; Od. 9, 19; Il. 6, 153. 

C. dpnyxavoy dy etn evdatpovias, would be an immense sum 
of happiness. The genitive is partitive. Or it can be, as Ast 
supposes, a genitive of specification = in respect to happiness. 
——rovrov ye €vexa, sc. for conversing with men and examining 
them—they do not, methinks, for this put men to death there, as 
they do here ——év ri rovro = one thing, viz., this. The re 
first states it indefinitely; then rodro is added to define it. 
Cf. Stallb. ad loc. 

D. amnddaxSat mpaypdroyr, to be set free from the business 
and troubles of life. 

E. raira raira Auroivres dep eyo tpas edvrovy, i. e. be- 
siege them with warnings and expostulations. Avmeiy here 
takes a double accusative, as a verb of doing ili. C. 435; K. 
280, 2; Mt. 415.— day B8oxdoi re eivat pydev dvres, if they think 
they are something when they are nothing. The same idea is 
expressed in the same words by Paul, Gal. vr. 3. 
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CRITO. 


43 A. snmxadde, at this time of day, that is, at so early an 
hour. rnyvixa and its corresponding relative and demonstrative 
words, together with their derivatives, have respect, in Attic 
usage, not to time in general, but to the hour of the day.— 
} ob mpo ere éoriv, or is it not still early in the morning? 
Buttman writes zpo (without the iota subscript); Fischer mpa; 
the earlier editions pwi, which Bekker, Ast and Stallbaum 
shorten into po after the authority of the poets and the old 
grammarians. navy pev ovr, certainly it is, is the most com- 
mon expression of full assent in Plato’s Dialogues. Sometimes 
it stands in construction with a verb, as in Apol. 26, B, but 
more frequently by itself, as here. avv ye is also frequent in 
affirmative answers, cf. Apol. 25,0. The mdayv expresses as- 
sent, the peév and ye restriction, and ody accordance = certainly 
so far (it is) as you say.——-nnvixa padtora, what time of day 
about. pddcora, with words of number, donotes uncertainty, 
or indefiniteness.———OpSpos Baus, very carly dawn. mpq is 
simply morning; dpSpos is the dawn or rising of the day. 
Bais adds emphasis, very carly. We speak of midnight deep, 
deep night, &c. The Greeks extend the same figure to morn- 
ing and evening—the former in its earliest, and the latter in its 
latest stages. vnaxovoa, to hearken and hence open the 
door for admittance. dws gives emphasis to the expression 
of surprise: I wonder how it happened that he was willing te 
admit you, sc. at s» very early an hour, as he was not accus- 
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tomed to open the prison gate very early, cf. Phsedo, 59, D. 
——rov Seoparnpiov. I have said in the Preface, perhaps the 
same cell, hewn out of the solid rock, near the old Agora, which 
now bears the name of “the Prison of Socrates.” Professor 
Felton says: “undoubtedly ; I read the Phsedo there, and when 
I came to the passage where Crito says, the sun is yet upon 
the mountains, I stepped to the entrance of the cell, and lo! 
the shadows covered the valleys, but the sun still lingered on 
Mars’ Hill, the Acropolis, and Lycabettus.””——xai re xai evep- 
yéernra, and he has also been somewhat obliged by me. For the 
omission of the augment. in evepyéryra:, see O. 188, N.; K. 126, 
R.1; Mt. 167, 6.——Emesxas mada, a considerable time since. 

B. elra ras, then how did it happen, that, &., expressive 
of surprise.——ovd’ dy atros #3eAov, I should not have myself 
preferred to be in 80 much sleeplessness and sorrow, sc. if I had 
been at liberty to choose simply for mysel/’; but for your sake 
I felt constrained not to disturb your quiet slumbers. This 
reason is implied here and more fully expressed below: ézirn- 
dés ce ovK ifyetpoy, va as Wtora Sutyns. €y TocavTy, SC. SO 
much as I have suffered, while I have been watching your 
. peaceful slumbers. re preceding aypumvig shows that rocavrg 
belongs not only to aypumvig, but also to Avy = 80 much both 
sleeplessness and sorrow.— was 73¢ws = Gre ovrws ndews. So 
below, os pgdies = drs otrw padios. Stallb.—adyns. The 
subjunctive after a past tense denotes continuance to the pres- 
ent time.——rpéov, turn of mind, or manner of life, hence = 
character, Lat. mores. For the gen., see 0. 372; K. 274, f; 
Mt. 366, 5. As to the sentiment, compare Xen. Mem. rv. 8, 2. 
——tAikovTov Svra, &@ man of my age, sc. 70, Apol. 17, D. 

©. dAX’ ovdey avrovs émaAverat, x.7.A., but not at all does 
their age set them free from grieving at their present fortune, 
literally, as to not grieving, or so as not to grieve. 1d dyavax- 
reiy is acc, of specification, and does not differ essentially from 
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Gore dyavaxreiy. i) odxi == ne non, or quo minus. Instead of 
at’rovs, airois was the reading previous to Bekker.— aos ¢poi 
8oxa. Cf. note, 18, A.——éy rois Bapurar’. This is one of 
several ways in which the superlative is strengthened by the 
Greeks. The origin of the formula is variously explained. In 
such passages as this, it may be analyzed as Stallbaum does 
viz. = éy rois Bapéws dépovoww é¢ya Bapirar Gy éevéyxatu. In 
other passages, rots seems to be neuter, and to be used like a 
pronoun, i. ©. ¢y rois = éy rovros. Cf. CO. 462, 8B; K. 239, R.2; 
Mt. 290.———riva ravrny, 8c. pépets = ris Eorww avtn y ayyeXia, 
fw hépeis———f}_ rd mAoiov, x.7.d., or has the vessel arrived, &e. 
The 4 in such interrogative sentences is restrictive of a more 
general question, or corrective of the foregoing context = but 
why do I ask? The vessel here mentioned is that in which 
Theseus returned from Crete, bringing back in safety the seven 
young men and seven maidens, whom the Athenians were 
obliged to send every year as a tribute to Minos, the Cretan 
king. Ever after this unexpected deliverance, the same vessel 
(patched and repaired till its identity became a vexed question 
for the speculative philosophers) was sent every year in sacred 
procession to the island of Delos, as a thank offering to Apollo. 
And from the moment when the sacred stern was crowned 
with garlands till its return, it was unlawful to defile tho puri- 
fied city with any public execution. It so happened, that the 
vessel set sail for Delos the very day before the condemnation 
of Socrates. He thus gained a respite of some thirty days, 
which he spent in prison, but in free conversation with his 
friends. See the whole thing explained in full, Phsedo, 58. 
' Cf. also Xen. Mem. ry. 8, 2; Plut. Vit. Thes., &c. 

D. dcxe per. péy is not unfrequently used, especially 
after 8dxet, oiat, and the like verbs, without the corresponding 
d¢ expressed, but implying some such clause as cadds Soi 
oda. Here, however, ddxet pev is employed with that Attie 
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urbanity, which avoids positive assertions, even when no 
doubt is intended, for just below he says: dyAov ody, dre FEes 
tnpepov. Sunium was the south-eastern promontory of Attica. 
—rvxy ayaS3. A formula of prayer or well-wishing, often 
used by the Greeks in entering upon any enterprise or at the 
mention of any anticipated event, equivalent to the Latin, quod 
bene vertat. The use of it by Socrates in this connection is a 
striking illustration of his cheerfulness and hopefulness in view 
of death. 

A. mov, I suppose, ni fallor.—rj iorepaia 4 7 dv Sy = 44 
the next day after the ship may arrive. wtorepaia is followed 
by 4 because it involves a comparative.——¢aoi yé ros 87, 30 
say, at least, to be sure, those who have the disposal of these 
things, sc. the Eleven. dai is emphatic, they say so to be 
sure, though Crito would fain doubt it and show them to be 
mistaken, if he can but persuade Socrates. The restrictive 
particles, yé roc = so much at all events cannot be denied, viz., 
that they say so. 87 then positively affirms the same thing: 
they certainly say so. Cf. Arn. Gr. Pr. Comp. 191, 192, and 
Hermann ad Viger, p. 790.——-rijs émsovons nuépas, the coming 
day, i. e. the day about to dawn = to-day. 
second day = to-morrow. Socrates means of course the same 
days which Crito above calls rjpepov and adproy.m—éaA‘yov mpe- 
repov, a little while ago, of course after midnight; dreams 
before midnight the ancients deemed false. 
doxeis in Attic writers. How it came to have that meaning, 
gee explained in Stallb. ad loc., and in the Lexicons.——ép» 
xatp@ tive, quite opportunely. 

B. pari xev rpirdro, x.r.A. These are the words of Achil- 
Jes declaring to Agamemnon his intention to return home to 
Phthia, and his expectation to arrive there on the third day. 
Hom. Il. 9, 363. Socrates finds in them a beautiful aecommo- 
dation to his own departure to his heavenly home. This dream 
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is not to be set down as a mere fiction of Plato. Besides the 
general truthfulness and: trustworthiness of this dialogue, 
Socrates was a notorious dreamer of dreams or seer of visions, 
and a full believer in their divine significance. Moreover, he 
was & great reader and admirer of Homer. What, then, could 
be more natural or probable, than that his approaching de- 
parture to another world, which he talked of by day and medi- 
tated on by night, should present itself before him in his 
dreams and clothe itself in the familiar language of the Homer- 
ic Poems.——évapyés, clear, i.e. easy to be understood.—— pep 
ovy = imo vero, nay but. Arn. Gr. Pr. Comp. 373.——8a- 
pome is used as a form of address, in itself respectful, and in its 
own proper signification only respectful, yet sometimes applied 
in such a connection, and spoken in such a tone of irony or 
severity, that some lexicographers have erroneously concluded 
that it was in its nature a term of reproach, as well as of 
honor. Compare & paxdpte Kpirwy below, and our My dear 
sir, My excellent fellow.—éri nai viv, yet even now, implies 
that Crito had previously plied Socrates with unavailing argu 

ments of the same kind.——ov pia, not one merely. Al. oid 

pla.——yopis pév .. . tri dé, besides in the first place sustaining 
the loss of an invaluable friend, I shall in the second place incur 
the reproach of many. The unusual concurrence of pe» and 8 
in the same proposition, sets forth strongly the tcofold evil. 
The correction of Wolf, rot dorepjo%at for cod eorepjoSa of 
the MSS. is with good reason adopted in all the recent editions. 
——oidéeva py wore. This combination has the same emphasis 
of negation as ob pn = such as there is no reason to expect that 
L shall ever find.——ws olds 1 dv oe od{ew. The ds belongs 
with the participle dy, not, as Buttmann and some others have 
taken it, with the infinitive dueAjoa:, and performs here the 
office which it usually performs with a participle, viz., of de- 
noting the ground or supposition on which Crito would appear 
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to many to have neglected the preservation of the life of Socra- 
tes: as if I was able, ie. supposing that I was able to save you 
—a supposition which, in this case, was contrary to the fact, 
since the inflexible will of Socrates rendered it impossible for 
Crito to save him. Of. 0. 640; K. 312, 6; Mt. 568. 

CG. ris dy aicyioy ety ravrns 80fa, 9 Soxety, what reputation 
could be more dishonorable than this—than to be reputed. 
Here the comparative is first followed by a genitive, and then 
by an explanatory clause with 4. O. 461, 3; K. 323, R.5; 
Mt. 450. It will be observed, that 8é£a and dSoxeiy have the 
same root.———omep dy mpay37, just as they were done, how- 
ever that may be. &» denotes contingency, and may be ex- 
pressed with domep= in whatever manner, or with the verb 
== however that may be. 

D. atra dé 87a ta mapdvra. Al. Syrot by conjecture. 
But the emendation is not necessary. The passage is ex- 
plained by Stallbaum, Jacobs, and others, as an example of 
anacoluthon: Nam Crito quum additurus esset haec:: dre td 
Tay modNav éfeipyaopeva éoriv, constructione repente mutata, 
rem multo gravius eloquitur, dicens: dre ofoi ré eioty of modo. 
Stallb.—ei yap dpedrov. OC. 599, N; K. 259, R. 6; Mt. 513, 
obs. 3.——iva...70ay. The past tense of the indicative here 
implies, that they are not able. CO. 601, 3; K. 330, 5; Mt. 
519.——oidre yap ppdvepov, x.r.A. The noble sentiment is here 
implied, that so long as the multitude cannot alter a man’s 
character for better or worse, all else is of no account. The 
concluding clause in this chapter, woiovct . .. rvxworv, Means, 
that the multitude are governed by mere chance and caprice 
instead of fixed principle. rato 

E. dpa ye p yey mpoundei, do-you not. at least feel sone 
solicitude for MK, The particles imply a fear that he does. 
—ol soraddeen: The word is well explained in the Lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott, and the class of men in Smith’s Dictionary 

8 
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of Antiquities.——rpdypara napexoow, make trouble.—— ral 
gacay, k.t.r., either to lose even all our property, or at least 
large sums of money, or even to suffer some additional heavier 
penalty, such as imprisonment, exile, or death, cf. below, 53, B. 
——€agov ard xaipew, bid it farewell, that is, dismiss the fear. 

45 A. speis ydp mov dixaol doper, cf. C. 551; K. 307, R. 6, 
For sov, cf. note, 44, A.——pyre roivyy goBov. The sen- 
tence, interrupted by a long explanation, is resumed in unre 
raira doBovpevos, below, B, and is there followed by the 
correlative clause, pyre & deyes——rovrovs is contemptu- 
ous, like the Latin iste, ef. below, 48, C: rovrwy ray oA, 
and Demosthenes, passim.— ds evredeis, 8c. claw, how easily 
they can be bought. COrito knew this from his own experience, 
ef, Xen. Mem. u. 9, 1.—énr avrods, Jor them, sc. to bribe 
them. 

B. tmapye, is ready for your use. ixayd is added to ex- 
press the idea, that his property alone is, in his opinion (as 
éySua), sufficient. Crito was wealthy, cf. note, 33, D.—— 
£évor. Simmias and Cebes were Thebans, cf. Pheed. 59, C.—— 
atoxapns, desist from the effort. Crito takes for granted that, 
in itself considered, irrespective of the danger to his friends, 
Socrates must desire, and make effort, to save himself. azro- 
xduvo is more frequently followed by a participle, though 
sometimes, as here, by an infinitive. Cf. O. 633; K. 310. 

& reyes ev ra Bixaornpig, cf. Apol. 387, C, D.—é re 
xPGo caura, what to do with yourself. Cf. C. 4382; K. 278, 4; 
Mt. 409, 6.——ddAove, by attraction for ddAayot. C. 527, R.° 
K. 332, R. 13; Mt. 474. . 

C. ov8é Sixaoy. ovdé is emphatic, not even right...— 
onevoaey re xat Comevoay. See the same combination of the 
opt. with the ind.—of the probable with the actual—Apol. 40, 
A: oinSein dy ris xat vouiterat. 


D. olynoet xatakinoy. CO. 637; K. 310, 4,1; Mt. 559, ¢ 
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It is an emphatic form, as if Socrates were in haste to leave his 
children orphans. Observe the force of the éx in éxSpéyar and 
éxrradevoat, to bring up and educate completely.—§_ro coy pe- 
pos, 80 far as you are concerned. Orphans at Athens were 
provided for by the state, and intrusted to the care of the 
Archon Eponymus. Still they must of course be subjected to 
many inconveniences (cf. Hom. Il. 22, 490); and so far as Soc- 
rates was concerned, his children would be left to do well or ill, 
just as they might chance to do.—— xpy. Al. xpav.——padv- 
pdrara is the opposite of dyaSés xal avdpeios. 

E. Kat # elocotos rijs dixns, x.t.A., both the coming in of the 
case into court, cf. Demos. ady. Phorm.: pedAovons ris dixns 








elocevat eis rd Scxaornptoy.——eE dy zy eloeASetv. He could have 
avoided coming to trial, either by flight and voluntary exile, 
or by inducing, as he might easily have done, the accusers to 
withdraw the charges before the trial had commenced.—— 
abrés 6 dywy, x.7r.A. Socrates did not employ advocates, or re- 
sort to any of the ordinary means of influencing the judges. 
xarayedkws. Cornar, with the approval of Schleiermacher, 
Stallbaum, and others, suggests that there is an allusion in this 
word to the absurd and ridiculous conclusion of a comedy, 
which has its three parts, the spéracts, ériraocs, and xaracrpo- 
gn, corresponding with the efcodos, dyav, and xardyedws of the 
Socratic drama, as it is here represented.—éd:aredevyévas 
nuas Soxeiy is epexegetical Of rd reXevraioy rouri: and finally 
this almost farcical conclusion of the matter, that tt should 
seem to have escaped us through some sloth and unmanliness of 
ours. 

A. cite... dpedos fy. Cf. note, Apol. 28, B. The force 44 
of the perfect is seen not only in BeBovActoSa, but also in 
wesrpaySat = to have consulted, to have been done.——aduvaror, 
«7A. empossible and no longer practicable. 

B. 7 wpoSvupia, x.rA. For the omission of the eal 
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(éoriv), cf. O. 547; K. 238, R. 8; Mt. 306. For the sentiment 
compare the words of Paul to the Galatians, rv. 17: xaddvy de 
(yrovoSas ev Kato.—rov nav pydevl GA reiSeo3a 7 TE 
Adyw. The strongest argument, in other words, the truth, as 
it appears to his mind, after careful consideration, is here beau- 
tifully represented by Socrates as his best friend, and the only 
one to whom he yields a controlling influence. 

CO. adelw limits poppodvrryrat, as it is construed by Stall- 
baum ; not éemmépzmovaa, as it is construed by Buttmann.——- 
Secpovs xal Savdrovs. Observe the force of the plural, and 
compare Raul’s emphatic enumeration of his sufferings, 2 Cor. 





x1. 23: éy xdmots, €v mAnyais, ev pudakais, év Savdrots. pers 
ptorara oxoroipeSa. Cf. note, Apol. 39, B. This question, in 
many editions, is put into the mouth of Crito. But it seems 
more appropriate to Socrates, who, in the next sentence, an- 
swers himsclf, as he often does.——avaddBotpev, resume for fur- 
ther consideration.-—~éxdorore, in every instance, sc. when we 
were discussing the subject. 
D. Kard8ndos is for xarddydov, being attracted by Adyos. 
O. 551; K. 329, R. 4; Mt. 297. ipa = forsooth, as tt seems. 
Cf. K. 344, 3, and note, Apol. 34, B.——daAws = temere, with- 
out reason.——de Zyw, sc. in danger of losing my life— rs 
Aéyetv, to say something, sc. to some purpose, of some impor- 
tance, cf. Xen. Mem. nm. 1, 12. 
47) 2 A. baa ye rav3parreta, in all human probability. 
is explained below by xadas. 
B. rovro mpdrrev, practising this, making a business of it. 
So mpaxréoy, below. We see here Socrates’s fondness for illus- 
trations drawn from the common pursuits of life. Kat édec~ 
réov ye, yes, and eat and drink. ye= yes. So xal vieis ye, 
Apol. 34, D, might be rendered, yes, and sons. The eating and 
drinking here come within the province of the iarpds, as the 
gymnastic exercises come under the direction of the mradorpi8ns 
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D. aicxvverSat xai poBeioSa. These verbs are often fol- 


- lowed, as they are here, by an accusative of the person before 


whom one must be ashamed and afraid, especially to do any 
thing dishonorable or wrong. éyiyvero...amoddAuvto. The 
imperfect has reference to what was said in former discussions, 
cf, at the beginning of the chapter: mas ad ra rovaira éA€yero. 

E. retSdépevos py 17 rev éraidvray 8dén, by obeying not the 
spinton of the wise; but of the unwise, is implied in the an- 
tithesis by the position of uj. Cf. Xen. Mem. mr. 9, 6: xal ps) 
& olde Sofdleew== not what he knows, but what be does not 
know. &...AwBara, which the unjust injures. The edi- 
tions before Bekker changed & to 6. But the MSS. all have 4, 
and AwBacSa may be followed either by the accusative or the 
dative.——ava drepov = cheaper, less valuable, the opposite of 
tyuarepov, below. 

A. ri...mpas. ri for 6 nm, cf. Cr. 535; K. 344, R.1; 
Mt. 488, 1. For the two ace. cf. C. 435; K. 280, 2; Mt. 415. 

B. otrdés re 6 Adyos, «.1.d., is correlative to cat rdévde ad 
sxoret. To the suggestion, that the multitude have power to 
put him to death, Socrates has a twofold answer: in the first 
place, that docs not invalidate the argument which we have 
gone through with nor make it any less conclusive, or in any 
way different from what it was, before his life was endangered ; 
and in the second place, he says, consider also, whether this 
doctrine, once admitted by us, abides or not, that we must not 
set the highest value on mere living, but on living well— 
TaY spodroyouperay, things that are generally agreed upon ; dif- 
ferent from ray dpoAcynsever, things that have been agreed 
upon in the discussion. 

O. dvaddcews xpnudrar, 44, E, seqq.; adéns, 45, B, seqq. 5 
saidey rpdpis, 45, C, D.——, 8c. dpa. O. 602, 3. dpa is 
expressed below, 49 D.——jadiws, lightly, rashly. 
Biwacxopévwv y° dv, yes, and would restore them to life again, 
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For the force of dy with the participle, cf. C. 615, 2; K. 260, 5; 
Mt. 597, 1.——roirwy ray wodAdy is added to express can- 
tempt, and, in connection with ovéevi Edy vg, it implies, that it is 
characteristic of the multitude to act thus without reason.—— 
6 Adyos aipei, the argument so establishes the point. This use 
of alpet arises from its use to express a victory at the games, 
or a conviction in a court of justice. Cf. ratio vincit, Hor. 
Sat. 1, 3, 115, et al. cal xpnuata reAouvres ..« kat xaptras. 
Zeugma, redovvres being strictly applicable only to ypipara, 
and dyovres being required with yapiras. 
and whether we shall do right ourselves both in leading out of 
prison, and in being led out. 

D. py ob 8én, x... we must not consider the question, ~ 
whether we must die, if we remain in prison and keep quiet, 
nor whether we must suffer any thing else, however dreadful, 
rather than do wrong, i.e. we must not take the consequences into 
the account at all, but only the question of right and wrong. 
Before jy ov, there is an ellipsis of a verb of seeing, or fearing, 
and the meaning is, I fear, that we must noé take into account, 
etc. Of C. 602, 2,8; K. 318, R. 6; Mt. 517, obs. 4. 

EK. as éyw sept moAdoi, x.r.r., a8 T esteem it of great im- 
portance to persuade you to do this, but not to do it against 
your will, i.e. 1am exceedingly desirous to pursue the course 
Tam pursuing with your consent ( persuaso te, so Ficinus and 
Bekker), and not against your will. Schleiermacher, Stall- 
baum, Elberling, and the majority of commentators, make ce 
the subject of reioa:, and understand éué as its object, and pou 
with dxovros. But besides the improbability of meica: being 
Sollowed by its subject, and omitting its object, it does not ac- 
cord with the sentiments and character of Socrates that ho 
should say, I deem it of great importance that you should per- 
suade me to leave the prison, which would then be the meaning 
of the passage. got ixavas, to your satisfaction. 








kat avrol, x.t.A., 
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A. éxdvras adtxyréoy etvat == éxdvras ddixety Seiv. Cr. 642; 4S 
K. 284, R. 6; Mt. 447. 4.——xai mada... dpa, and 80 for a 
long time we, men of such advanced years. 

B. 7 wavrés paddop, or rather.——spos, yet, i. e. whatever 
may be the consequences.—rvyydvee bv, turns out to be. 
@s of woAXol ofovraz. The general sentiment of antiquity not 
- only justified but required retaliation, as just and manly, cf. 











Mem. Cap. 111.: atrn éoriv dv8pds dpern, txavdy elvat ta Tis 
méAews mparretv, kal mparrovra rovs peév didous ed motetv, Tovs 
S'eySpovs xaxas. Eurip. Fragm.: éy3pév xaxas Spay dvdpos 
Hyovpat pépos. But Socrates in the Gorgias, 469, A, insists 
that it is far better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

©. ov daiverat, it seems not, that is, it seems that we must 
in no case do an injury.——ov0’ ay driovy, x.r.d., not even if he 
suffer any thing however severe by them.—xowowveis, whether 
you hold these opinions in common with me, and think as I do. 
tis apxns, the premise, or jirst principle of the argument, 
sc. that it is never right to do an injury, &c. To ris dpyis, as 
the premise, ro pera rovro stands opposed as the conclusion. 

A. driovres évzevde, in going out hence, sc. from prison. 50 
This clause is to be connected, not only with zrocodpev, but also 
with épupevopev, whether in going out hence... we abide by 
what we have admitted to be right.——ro xoway rijs médews, the 
commonwealth. So Cic.in Verr. u. 46, 114; communi Sici- 
lise.——dAAo re 7) = nonne, do you not. 

B. dvarerpapSat, be immediately subverted. For this force 
of the perfect, cf. C. 584; K. 255, R.7; Mt. 500.— ai yevdpe- 
vat Sixat, the judgments that have been rendered. 

CO. dre’Hdixes yap npas. The or: in direct quotations is 
plconastic. The yap refers to an implied cause: we do right 
to escape, for the state did us an injustice, sc. when it pro- 
nounced sentence against u8.——7@ eépwray re xal dmoxpiverSat, 
Tho reader will recognize here an allusion to the well-known 
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method of discussion, which was so characteristic of Socrates 
as to be called “the Socratic method.” 

D. «aparov pev. The second question, which answers to 
this as the first, is found in dAAG rots mépe tyv rod yevopevou 
tpopny, k.r.A., and is introduced with adAq instead of éreira, in 
consequence of the intervening question, pépdet tt, x.7.X. 
éAduBave, imperfect to denote the process through which the 
wife was obtained. The editions previous to Buttmann had 
édaBe. €v povoixy Kat yupvacreny, i. e. in physical and men- 
tal education, cf. Repub. 376, E: 9 pév [sadeia] emi capace 
yupvaotixn, 7 8 emt Wuyy povotxn. The former comprehended 
the whole exercise and training of the body, in which the 
Greeks so excelled; the latter the entire discipline and culture 
of the mind, or, as the word denotes, the department of the 
muses. The prominence which the Greeks gave to the cultiva- 
tion of the zaste and the emotions, helps to explain the name 
by which they called this department of education. Some 
writers add a third department, viz., ypaypara, letters, or pri- 
mary education. Cf. Smith’s Dic. of Antiqq., Gymnasium. 
Aristotle, in his Politics, vir. 2, makes four departmenta, add- 
ing to letters, gymnastics, and music, the department of drawing 
and painting, ypaduxn. 

E. dovdos. Cf. Cic. pro Cluentio, 53: Legum omnes 
servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus.——xali od radra, x.r.A. 
Al. xai cot. Both readings have good MS. authority. But 
the regular construction would be dé... dixatoy eivas, and the oé 
is changed to ov by attraction to ote. i) Wpos ev Apa oot Top 
matépa. The unusual position of oo: (hyperbaton) is explained 
by the fondness of the Greeks for bringing contrasted words 
into juxtaposition. oz is dat. after ¢£ taov. 

. 51 <A. dpa. Cf. note, 46, D.— ai od 8€ qpas, xrA., is an 
emphatic repetition of pos 8¢ rjy marpida, &c., above.——é rij 
GAnSeia rns a@rerns emtpeAcpevos is added in bitter irony.—— 
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ratpis, one’s country, indefinite, and hence without the article. 

So pntpdés and sarpés above. Cicero (de Off. 1. 17, 57) has a 

similar sentiment: cari sunt parentes, etc. Sed omnes omni- 
um caritates patria una complexa est. 

| C. seiSew depends on 8ei, implied in zoimréov. 

D. ro efovoiay meroinxeva, by having given liberty —— 
8oxtudo37, when he has been examined and approved, i. e. ad- 
mitted to the rank of a citizen, al. doxtpaon. efeivar depends 
Ol mpoayopevopey. 

E. apodroynxévac Epyw denotes a “tacit compact,” but one 
of a very different kind from that fiction, in which some politi- 
cal philosophers of modern times find the origin of society and 
government.— 7 pv, of @ surely. These particles are used 
especially in confirmation of an oath or promise, cf. Hom. Il. 1. 
77; Xen. Anab. 2, 3,27. AL piv. The present, weiSeo3at, 
denotes obedience in general, or as a habit. Al. weiceoSat. 





A. mporiSévroy nyay, x.r.d., sets forth the peculiar rights 52 


and privileges of an Athenian citizen in canvassing laws when 
they are proposed, and moving for their repeal afterwards, if 
they are found to be oppressive. smpori3évrwy is better taken 
with rei%er, and éfrevroy with sroret, & new clause commencing 
with adda. The style is intentionally repetitious in imitation 
of the style of conversation.——¢vé£eaSat = will be implicated 
in, or obnoxious to. So gveyos = obnoxious, cf. Xen. Mem. 1. 





1, 64: mas oty Evoyos av etn ry ypadz- €v Tots padtora, 
Cf. note, 43, O: év rots Bapvrar’. 

B. di:adhepdvras, preéminently above.——Sewpiay, a specta- 
cle, such as the games and religious festivals. As these were 
attended by the leading men from all Greece, the non-attend- 
ance of Socrates, with the single exception of going once to the 
Isthmian games, might well be remarked as an indication of 
singular satisfaction with Athens.—dorparevodpevos. Of. év 
Horsdaig Kai ev ‘Apqurddet Kai ert Andig, Apol. 28, E, and note 

8* 
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ibid. erSupia first governs mdAews and ydpor in the gen., 
and then is followed by the infin. eid¢va:, with which is to be 
understood a pronoun in the acc. referring to those genitives, a 
desire of another city or other laws—to know them. 

O. rd re adAda xal, besides all the rest, sc. of your acts, 
which prove your preference for Athens. Cf. note on dAdd re 

. kat, Apol. 36, A.——«uyis ripqjoacSa. Cf. note, Apol. 31, 
D.—aicyiver, respect, lit., feel ashamed before. evr peTret, 
regard, lit., turn yourself towards.——"AdAo rt ovy dy gaier f, 
do you not then, they would say; violate, &c., lit.. do you do any 
thing else than violate. The dy would regularly follow qaiey; 
but when two clauses are incorporated in one (especially with 
buin or ater), the particle is often attracted out of its place, 
cf. Hermann on the particle dy. 

KE. év €recw €B8ournxovra. Cf. Apol. 17, D. otre Aaxe- 
Saipova...odre Kpnrny. These states were often cited as 
models of law and order by Plato and other political philoso 
phers of the day, cf. Repub. 544, C; Legg. 634..——8n = scili- 
cet. éxdorore = quotiescunque de iis loqueris. Stallb. 

53 A. day npiv ye wei3n. Sub. ddr’ eupeveis. 

B. +7 rovrev modsreta, to the polity of these men, instead 
of these states, as if oXirey, instead of wd\ewv, had preceded. 
Examples of this figure (synesis) are frequent in Plato.—— 
BeBataoecs trois Scxacrais, x.r.r., that is, will confirm others in 
an opinion favorable to the judges, so that they will be regard- 
ed as having decided the case right.——rds re edyopoupevas ..« 
Tous Kocpiwrdrous, the cities that have good laws, and the men 
who have the most regard for law and order.—rivas déyous, 
what discourses, Socrates? such forsooth as you utter here, 
that, &c. 7 is strictly or, and dvatoyuvrijcets Siareydpevos is 
understood after it——dv gavetoSa:. Cf. note on dy... da 
PSapnoovra, Apol. 29, C. 

D. drapeis, you will depart, lit., carry away, remove.-—— 
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éxei yap -.. axodaciu. The Thessalians were infamous for 
their vices. Cf. Demos. Ol. 1.22: raira yap (ra ray Gerraday) 
imora pev qv Syrov ices xat det mac dvBperos; and Athe- 
nous, vi. 260, B: dxéAaoros xai epi tov Biov doedyeis, and 
many other passages from different authors.— oxevjy, a cloak 
or wrapper sufficient to cover the whole body, as is implied in 
weptSenevos. The word is often used of robes or costumes for 
the stage.——Arepa is a dress of skins, worn by rustics, and 
hence peculiarly fit for a disguise.——3 ja is also referred to 
the dress by Stallbaum, but it is better to take it in the more 
general sense of gait, or personal aeperrenee, as the Latin 
habitus also is often used. 

E. tows, dy pr), x.7.r., perhaps not, if you do not offend 
any one; but if otherwise, i. e. if you do offend any one, you 
will hear, &.——imepydpevos 87 Bidcet, x.7.A., 80 you will pass 
your life in fawning upon everybody and being their humble 
servant—doing what, but feasting in Thessaly, having gone 
abroad for an entertainment, forsooth, into Thessaly. The 
irony, which runs through the whole, is made more pungent 
by the contemptuous repetition of Zhessaly.—§ rod jyiy écor- 
rai? what will become of them—where shall we find them ? 

A. "A\Ad 8)=at enim, at inguies. Stallb—ri dal; 54 
why, pray ?———drokavaworyr is, of course, irunical, as it often is 
taken in a bad sense.——# rovro pev od, or not this indeed, sc. 
mownoets, i.e. you will not take your sons to Thessaly—. 
avrov here, in Athens. 

B. ovtre yap ev3dde... ovre éxeioe, neither here in this 
life... nor when you come thither, into another world. These 
two clauses beginning with odre are correlative to each other, 
while those beginning with ovéde are only emphatic additions to 
the former. 

D. of xopvBavriavres, those who celebrate the rites of the 
Corybantes in the worship of Cybele in Phrygia. As these 
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rites were accompanied with noisy music and wild dancing, the 
Corybantes were an expressive figure of persons so inspired 
and possessed with certain ideas or feelings, as to be incapable 
of seeing or hearing any thing else. In the case of Socrates, it 
is the voice of the Laws, in other words, the voice of the God, 
that so rings in his ear and possesses his soul. The passage is 
one of singular beauty. The Laws stand before him personi- 
fied, embodied, clothed with more than human authority. 
They. reason with him. They expostulate with him on the 
folly and wickedness of the course which his friends are press- 
ing upon him. They draw nearer and nearer to him, and 
speak in more earnest and commanding tones, till at length he 
can see and hear nothing else, and puts an end to the fruitless 
arguments and entreaties of his friends in those words of hum- 
ble yet sublime piety: It is the voice of God—let us obey. 


THE END. 
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